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"lluH.roIiimbla!" 

'•  rnited  Stnte«,  your  lianner  wnves, 
Two  cmliluiiis— one  of  fame." 

C'AMPnKLt. 
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TOWARDS  ENGLAND — AMERICAN  STEAM-SHU'S — NEW  ORLEANS — THE 
CRKVASSE  AND  THE  LEVfiE— THE  MlSSISSIi'l'I  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS  TO 
CAIRO— MOUTH  OF  THE  OHIO — LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY — SAIL  TO 
CINCINNATI. 


The  sail  from  Cuba  down  the  Gulf  of  j^Icxico  to 
Mobile  Point,  on  the  great  continent  of  North 
America,  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  is  performed  by  the  steam-ships  in  somewhere 
under  two  days  and  a  half ;  and  when  the  weather  is 
fine,  as  it  generally  is,  a  more  agreeable  sea-voyage 
is  almost  nowhere  to  be  found.     At  the  time  when  I 
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porfonn(Ml  it,  in  the  U.  M.  uti'nin-Hliip  Severn,  tlic 
Knp^IiHli  HteamerH  did  not  proceed  fartlier  tlmn  Muliilc 
Point,  wheneo  to  tlio  town  of  Mobile,  a  diHtnnci;  ot' 
sonic  twenty  niileM,  tlic  pasHenj^erH  were  convevt  d  liy 
n  Minall  river  stcanior.  At  the  period  referred  to,  tlii^ 
arrangements  of  the  BritiMli  West  Indian  Steam- 
racket  Company,  in  some  of  their  operations,  were  In 
their  infancy — the  former  place  of  the  steanu'r's  tnll 
having  been  New  Orleans.  Ihit  if  matters  eontinm d 
as  they  then  were,  (in  1849,)  there  is  nineh  reason, 
as  well  as  room,  for  improvement.  It  is  certainly  not 
vciy  comfortable  for  any  traveller,  and  particular! v 
for  ladies  and  invalids,  to  be  roused  from  sleep  at  mid- 
night, and  called  onto  disembark, during  a  rough  night, 
from  the  largo  steam-ship  into  the  small,  misernhle 
little  screw-propelled  steam-boat,  into  which  we  were 
transhipped  at  the  mouth  of  the  J^Iobilc  river.  The 
charge,  too — three  dollars  a-head  for  conveying  tlic 
passengers  from  JMobilc  Point  to  the  town  of  Mobile  in 
the  river  steam-boat — seems  excessive,  particularly  to 
those  accustomed  to  the  very  moderate  fares  exacted 
in  the  steamers,  or  rather  steam-ships,  of  the  United 
States.  It  was,  therefore,  not  without  reason  tliat 
there  was  much  grumbling  at  such  aiTangements  on 
the  part  of  my  fellow-passengers  and  myself. 

Observing  that  the  cabin-lights  remained  un- 
quenched  beyond  the  usual  hour  for  *'  turning  in," 
and  also  some  other  prognostications  of  a  coming 
change,  I  had  a  presentiment  that  we  might  be  called 
upon  to  leave  the  ship  (which  would  then  steam 
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oiiwanl,  ftoroM  the  Gulf  of  ^fcxico)  ore  moniing 
iljiwuetl.  Therefore  my  preparatioiiti  were  made  for 
Hiu'li  contingency,  nnd  with  some  Spanish  fclluw- 
juwsengers  I  was  "  fitting  up,"  waiting  the  course  of 
t'vonts.  Hevera!  of  my  compatriots  had,  however, 
made  up  their  mindo  to  remaining  on  board  the  steam- 
ship till  daybreak  at  least,  and,  animated  by  such  vain 
expectations,  had,  so  soon  as  the  ship  passed  into 
Hinooth  water  under  the  "  lee  of  the  land,"  made 
thoinselves  comfortable  for  the  night  in  their  eircum- 
Hcribed  "  state  rooms."  These  voyagers  were,  as 
might  have  been  supposed,  the  chief  malcontents. 
IJut  the  disaffection  was  general.  It  was  an  ill-ar- 
raiigcd  affair  ;  and,  if  the  system  be  not  yet  amended, 
it  certainly  requires  very  much  to  be  so.  The  matter 
might  very  easily  bo  more  comfortably  and  more 
t'cononiically  arranged.  There  are  numerous  excel- 
lent steamers  sailing  between  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans  at  very  moderate  fares,  and,  by  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  owner  or  master  of  one  or  other  of 
tlie  steamers,  or  with  some  other  of  the  Mobile  steam- 
boat proprietors,  the  English  company  might  very 
easily  secure  much  greater  comfort,  at  a  much  more 
moderate  rate,  for  the  numerous  voyagers  of  all  coun- 
tries who  patronise  their  steam-ships,  and  who,  in  this 
age  of  competition,  can  only  be  expected  to  continue 
so  to  do,  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  their  convenience 
and  comfort. 

The  approach  to  t^^at  part  of  the  coast  of  North 
America  where   Mobile    river   debouches,  presents 
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no  frftturoH  ot*  nttractioii :  low,  Hftt,  nii«l  drrnry  nm 
itrt  pruvuiliiiff  cliiu'iu'trt'iMticM.  It  imist  uIko  Ih>  (it'vcrv 
(Inn^crouH  imvi^atioii,  nixl,  (^v(>ii  m  wo  approtulinl, 
wo  Haw  n  lurgo  Hliip  of  nlM)iit  700  toiitt  burtlioii  lvin^^ 
gtrandcd  on  n  Haiul-bniik,  mid  with  tho  nvn  hrvnklw^r 
over  licr  nt  oncli  rctimi  of  tlio  wuvr.  Sho  Imd  j^uno 
on  hIioi'o  some  wcokH  hct'orc,  laden  with  a  car;;!!  of 
Bait,  an<l  crtortn  wore  thon  making  to  j;nt  her  off. 

Tho  nanit!  "Mobile  Uivor"  Ih  of  a  nonjcnilaturc 
which  is  calculatcil  to  iniHicad,  IVopcrly  Hpcakin^', 
it  is  tho  CHtuaiy  of  tho  Alabanm,  or  at  IcaHt  it  \n 
formed  by  tho  confluence  of  that  noble  strcMim  witli 
tho  river  Tombcckbce.  Of  the  scenery  between  the 
bay  and  the  town  I  can  say  nothing,  (save  that 
report  makes  little  mention  of  it,)  seeing  that  the 
four  hours  spent  on  it  were  passed  on  the  small,  hKiw, 
screw-propelled  steam-boat  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

In  tho  town  of  Mobile  there  is  not  much  to  detain 
tho  traveller  who  has  no  other  objects  save  pleasure! 
and  health  in  view.  Although  now  a  town  of  .some 
standing,  containing  about  14,000  inhabitants,  it  is 
only  of  late  years  that  Mobile  has  sprung  into  impor- 
tance. It  is  a  thriving,  bustling,  and  improving 
place,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade,  chiefly  in  cotton, 
with  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  witii 
Great  Britain.  As  a  port  for  the  shipment  of  cotton, 
it  is  now  second  only  to  New  Orleans. 

From  Mobile  to  Now  Orleans  the  sail  is  bv 
steamers,  and  along  the  coast,  inside  of  certain  sandy 
islets,  which  stretch  along  the  low  flat  shore  for  nearly 
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\\u'.  wliolc  way  t«)  tlio  t'litriuK'o  to  F.ftke  l^ont-ilitirtniiii. 
Till'  iliHtiiiioe  ii4  iihiMit  i\  IniiidriMl  nii«l  Hisvciity  inilcx; 
ami  the  Htouiiiir  I  jounnryod  in,  rejoiced  in  tliu  oiu-o 
coiitrovcrnirtl  natiio  of  tlio  ( )n»j;;on.     {She  wiw  a  liir^c, 
(XiL'llent,  widl  appointed  boat;   and  fur  tlio  nioderute 
raldn  fare  of  five  didlarrt,  tin'  voyaj^o  itt  nuidc  in  hor  in 
^'ivnt  I'oinfort.     Indeed,  I  nniy  here,  onee  for  all,  nay, 
that  tln'ou^liout  my  journeyin^s  in  the  United  States 
of  Aineriea,!  found  that  all  I  had  heard  or  readrep^ard- 
\w^  the  comparative  dixeomfort  of  Ameriean  steamerrt 
from   the   jostling   of  fellow-partsengen*    and    intiu- 
sivciiesij  of  Htrangerrt,  was  either  altogether  untrue  or 
grossly  cxaj^f^erated.     There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
are  in  the  United  States,  as  there  are  everywhere  else, 
varieties  in  the  travellers  you  arc  destined  to  moot 
with,  as  well  as  in  the  comforts  and  aeconnnodations 
of  tiie  steam-boats  you  arc  induced  or  compelled  to 
tiavil  in.     JJut  he  or  she  to  whom  such  variety  is  a 
flource  of  discomfort,  or  to  whom  it  is  not  ft  source  of 
iiiiuisemcnt  and  of  interest,  had  better  not  travel  at 
all,  being  altogether  imfitted  for  doing  so.     Nor  need 
it  be  concealed  that  in  America,  and  particularly  in 
the  Western   States,  where   society  is  in  a  state  of 
rapid  advancement  and   transition,  the  traveller  is 
more  apt  to  meet  with  persons  of  intrusive  and  offen- 
sive manners,  than  when  travelling  in  the  older  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  or  at  least  in  England.    But  cases  of 
ottVnsiveness  are  the  exceptions,  and  the  rare  ones. 
And  it  is  not   even  always,  when  the  traveller  in 
America  meets  with  a  person  peculiarly  intrusive,  that 
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he  can  justly  consider  the  intrusion  as  impertinence. 
Ofttimes  did  I  find,  on  a  little  cross-questioning  of  the 
interrogator,  who  displayed  at  any  time  an  unusual 
desire  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  my  past  life, 
present  objects,  and  future  prospects,  that  there  was 
no  idea  in  his  mind  that  the  detail  could  be  anything 
save  grateful  to  my  feelings ;  and  not  unfrequently  did 
I  discover  that  the  person  whose  obtrusiveness,  when 
on  the  river  or  the  road,  was  most  marked,  if  not 
most  offensive,  displayed  most  anxiety  to  be  useful 
in  facilitating  my  arrangements  at  the  termination 
of  the  voyage  or  journey.  Besides,  it  should  bo 
remembered  that  the  United  States  of  America  arc 
peculiarly  a  "  land  of  travel,"  where  that  party 
which  may  there  at  least  be  denominated  par  excel- 
lence "  the  people"  move  much  about,  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another ;  so  that  to  give  the  con- 
duct or  conversation  of  such  persons  as  fair  specimens 
of  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  the  more  refined 
circles  of  Transatlantic  society,  were  to  commit  an 
injustice  which,  however  often  it  has  been  committed, 
is  most  flagrant  and  unpardonable. 

I  have  thought  it  just  to  record  these  remarks,  as 
the  result  of  my  personal  observation  while  travel- 
ling in  America,  because  of  the  frequency  with  which, 
even  still,  and  of  late  years,  one  sees  attempts  made  to 
prove  that  an  offensive  familiarity  and  obtrusiveness 
are  very  general  characteristics  among  our  American 
brethren.  At  the  same  time  I  never  had  the  desire, 
and  I  certainly  have  not  the  intention,  to  be  an  indis- 
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criminate  panegyrist  of  the  land  of  "stars  and  stripes." 
True  to  my  motto,  I  will  "  nothing  extenuate,*"  even 
wliilc  I  set  down  "  naught  in  malice."  It  is  there- 
fore that  I  add  that,  at  least  when  travelling  in  the 
"Western  States  of  the  American  Union,  the  European 
traveller  must  expect  to  hear  and  to  see  many  things 
which,  there  can  bo  no  doubt,  contrast  unfavourably 
with  European,  and  particularly  with  English  habits 
and  customs ;  and  which  even  the  educated  and  intel- 
ligent among  Americans  will  themselves  admit  may 
be  much  amended.  Only  to  mention  a  few  of  such 
particulars  in  evidence  of  the  general  truth  of  this 
remark: — the  habit,  I  had  almost  said  vice,  of  boasting, 
so  common  in  the  States,  where  it  is  not  simply 
amusing,  is  certainly  offensive.  When  one  finds  it 
deforming  the  character  of  a  person,  otherwise  agree- 
able and  intelligent,  its  exhibition  is  not  a  little  pro- 
voking ;  but,  generally,  it  is  exhibited  to  an  offensive 
extent  only  by  the  comparatively  ignorant  and  illi- 
terate, and  is  based  on  an  almost  entire  unacquaintance 
with  the  advances  made  in  science  and  art  throughout 
Europe  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Confining 
their  attention,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  transactions 
of  their  own  continent,  many  of  the  persons  one  meets 
with  in  public  conveyances  in  the  United  States,  know 
little  or  nothing  of  European  affairs ;  or  only  know 
of  them  vaguely,  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
inferior  part  of  their  public  press,  which,  echoing  and 
reflecting  the  prejudices  of  "  the  people,"  caters  for 
their  appetite  for  praise,  by  giving  only  such  versions 
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of  what  passes  in  Europe  as  will  afford  that  compari- 
son with  things  in  the  Kepublic  which  is  most  flatter- 
ing to  themselves.  Thus  it  happens  that,  while  all 
Americans  see,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  do,  the  rapid 
advances  in  every  department  of  art  and  science, 
made  in  their  own  country,  they  are  apt  to  think  that 
such  advances  are  confined  to  their  Union ;  that,  while 
they  have  been  progressing,  Europe  generally,  and 
especially  England,  has  been  standing  still.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  stop  to  point  out  the  great- 
ness of  such  a  mistake,  or  the  errors  in  reasoning  into 
which  it  will  necessarily  lead.  My  object  is  not  to 
laud  my  native  land,  but  to  give  a  fair  exposition  of 
my  experiences  when  travelling  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

But  it  is  only  a  duty,  and  a  compliance  with  the 
principle  set  out  with,  to  add,  that  in  many,  indeed 
in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  I  heard  ridiculous, 
ignorant  boasting  relative  to  American  affairs  or 
American  resources,  or  offensive  remarks  and  allu- 
sions to  other  countries,  and  to  Great  Britain  in  par- 
ticular, I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  ignorant  utterer 
was  not  a  native-born  American,  but — I  confess  it 
with  shame — a  native  of  the  land  to  which  his  ob- 
noxious remarks  were  intended  to  refer.  I  find  it 
recorded  among  my  experiences,  when  sailing  up  the 
Mississippi,  that  the  Englishmen  or  Irishmen  who 
have  left  their  own  country  in  comparatively  early 
life,  and  probably  from  disappointed  hopes,  and  have 
been  located  in  the  United  States  for  some  fifteen  or 
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twenty  years,  arc,  of  all  classes,  the  most  offensive 
Avliich  one  meets  when  travelling  the  ordinary  routes 
of  travel  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Although, 
perchance,  and  noC  unfrequently,  these  persons  are  of 

those 

"  Who  leave  their  couutry  for  their  country's  good," 

the  idea  seems  to  possess  them  that  the  fact  of  they 
themselves  having  been  compelled,  by  want  of  indus- 
try or  of  success,  to  leave  their  native  land,  gives  them 
a  title  to  abuse  her  and  her  institutions.  The  abuse 
of  such  parties,  however,  is  of  little  consequence,  if 
they  would  not,  at  the  same  time,  grossly  misrepresent 
and  misstate.  But  it  is  not  easy  for  one  who  feels  that 
tlic  simple  knowledge  of  the  truth  would  go  far  to 
promote  international  goodwill,  and  who  witnesses  the 
efforts  of  the  great  and  good,  both  in  England  and 
America,  to  foster  a  right  understanding  between  these 
two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  to 
hear,  without  indignation,  the  cool  misstatements 
regarding  matters  in  Great  Britain,  palmed  by  such 
Anglo  or  Irish  Americans  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
native-born  Americans  to  whom  they  may  address 
themselves.  Most  natural  is  it  for  an  American  to 
judge  of  the  land  of  his  forefathers,  and  of  its  institu- 
tions and  customs,  from  the  report  and  statement  of 
the  person  in  his  own  rank  in  life,  and  whom  he  per- 
sonally knows  to  have  been  born  in  it.  Nothing  can 
he  know  of  the  fact,  that  the  person  who  thus  professes 
to  enlighten  him,  left  his  native  land  in  utter  igno- 
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ranee  of  tlic  nature  of  its  institutions,  and  witliuut 
having  even  visited  the  chief  seats  of  literature,  of 
elegance,  or  of  counncrce,  which  that  glorious  laiul 
contains :  and  only  can  he  guess  how  far,  since  leav- 
ing it  in  early  life,  such  informant  has  had  the  means 
of  knowing  anything  regarding  its  progress  in  educa- 
tion, in  art,  or  in  general  improvement.  He  takes 
the  coolest  and  most  flagrant  assertions  for  gospel 
truths,  and  flatters  himself  with  the  conviction  that  he 
has  his  information  on  the  best  authority — on  tlic 
authority  of  a  native-born  subject  of  the  land  of  which 
he  has  spoken.  And  most  natural  is  it  that  the 
American  should  do  so. 

The  extent  and  magnitude  of  this  evil,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  operates  in  the  way  of  preventing 
that  clearer  knowledge  of  each  other,  which  is  desired 
by  all  those  who  understand  the  true  interests  of  the 
two  nations,  and  have  the  wellbeing  of  both  warmly 
at  heart,  must  be  seen  and  felt  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
It  extends  even  into  high  places.  Even  some  of  those 
who  know  better,  find  it  their  interest  to  keep  up  the 
delusion ;  and  it  is  surely  lamentable  to  see  a  news- 
paper, conducted  by  a  Scotchman,  made  constantly 
and  systematically  the  vehicle  of  circulating  through 
the  United  States  of  America  the  grossest  and  most 
puerile,  as  well  as  palpable  slanders  and  misstate* 
ments,  regarding  Great  Britain,  and  the  feelings  of 
its  inhabitants  towards  their  American  brethren.  Yet 
so  it  is ;  and  the  evil  descends  to  the  very  lowest 
rank,  and  exhibits  itself  even  in  the  most  trivial  mat- 
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tcrs,  of  which,  among  many  instances  that  happened 
under  my  own  observation,  I  may,  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  my  reasoning,  mention  one  which  occurred 
when  sailing  up  the   Mississippi  in  the   steam-ship 
Pcytona.     A  person  who  was  very  fond  of  obtrud- 
ing his  extremely  democratic  opinions,  of  making 
impertinent  allusions  to  English  politics,  and  of  mak- 
ing himself  otherwise  offensive,  and  whom  I  found, 
on  a  little  dehcate  inquiry,  to  be  a  native  of  Ireland, 
resident  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  whom  success  in  trade  had  elevated 
to   a  social  position — to    adorn  which    he  had  not 
received  any  adequate   education — was  asked  by  a 
genuine  Yankee  whether  any  of  "  these  fixings  " — 
pointing  to  a  dish  of  miserably  cooked  artichokes — 
were  grown  in  the  "  old  country."      The  cool  but 
unhesitating  response  was — "  No;  they  have  none  of 
these  things;"  and  this  valuable  piece  of  statistical 
infoimation,  designed,  no  doubt,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  inferiority  of  British  climate  and  soil,  was  of  course 
recorded  in  the  memories  of  the  surrounding  Ameri- 
cans (whom  education  did  not  prevent  from  believing 
it)  as  something  received  on  the  very  best  authority. 
The  above  observations  are  the  result  of  no  after- 
thought.    They  were  recorded  in  my  Journal  at  the 
time  I  witnessed  the  scenes  that  originated  them,  and 
it  was  not  till  long  after  this  record  had  been  made, 
that  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  corroborative 
observation  of  Mr  Charles  Dickens,  who  remarks,  in 
his  Notes  on  America^  that  "  In  the  course  of  this  day's 
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journey  wc  encountered  some  EnglUhmen  (sniiiU 
fanners,  perhaps,  or  country  publicans  at  home)  wiio 
were  settled  in  America.  Of*  all  grades  and  kinds  ot' 
men  that  jostle  one  in  the  public  conveyances  of  the 
States,  these  arc  often  the  most  intolerable  and  tlie 
most  insufferable  companions.  United  to  every  dis- 
agreeable characteristic  that  the  worst  kind  of  Ameri- 
can travellers  possess,  these  countrymen  of  ours  dis- 
play an  amount  of  insolent  conceit,  and  cool  assumption 
of  superiority,  quite  monstrous  to  behold.  In  the 
coarse  familiarity  of  their  approach,  and  the  effrontery 
of  their  inquisitiveness,  (which  they  are  in  great  haste 
to  assert,  as  if  they  panted  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
the  decent  old  restraints  of  home,)  they  8uq)ass  any 
native  specimens  that  came  within  my  range  of  obser- 
vation ;  and  I  often  grew  so  patriotic  when  I  saw  and 
heard  them,  that  I  would  cheerfully  have  submitted  to 
a  reasonable  fine,  if  I  could  have  given  any  other 
country  in  the  whole  world  the  honour  of  claiming 
them  for  its  children." 

Other  sources  of  annoyance  to  the  European 
traveller,  on  the  western  rivers  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  which  the  Americans  have  yet  much  to  amend, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  personal  habits  and  practices  of 
the  general  run  of  travellers  with  whom  you  neces- 
sarily come  into  some  measure  of  contact,  when 
travelling  in  the  public  conveyances.  In  particular, 
chewing,  and  its  concomitant  spitting,  are  all  but 
universal;  and  of  this  universality  the  indices  are  gene- 
rally to  be  seen  on  the  decks  of  the  steam-packet 
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wlien  sailing  uj)  the  mighty  ]\Ii»8isHij)|)i.    Waslicd  and 
tlioronghly  cleaned  every  morning,  ere  evening  they 
were  reduced  to  a  state  in  every  way  abominable,  and 
any  tiling  but  appetising.     The  habit  of  chewing  1  had 
long  known  to  be  much  more  general  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  country  in  Kurope,  but,  till  I  saw 
tlic  extent  to  which  it  was  indulged  in  the  Western 
States  of  America,  I  had  no  adequate  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil.     There  is  another   evil   practice 
which  I  may  be  permitted  to  characterise  under  the 
niild  name  of  habit,  which  is  unfortunately  but  too  often 
heard  on  board  the  IMississippi  steamers — I  mean  the 
habit  of  profane  swearing.     The  monstrous  Mississippi 
being  as  it  were  the  great  highway  from  the  south 
to  the  north,  and  its  scarcely  less  noble  tributaries 
the  Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  Red  River,  &c.,  being 
as  it  were  "  branch  lines  "  which  intersect  the  vast 
valley  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  there  is  a  constant 
flow  of  travellers   of  every  kind,  grade,  and  sort, 
travelling  along ;  while  the  comparative  thinness  of  the 
population  (there  being  not  more  than  between  eight 
and  nine  millions  in  the  whole  vast  region  known  as 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi — a  region  capable  of  sup- 
porting in  wealth  and  comfort  not  less  than  at  least 
ten  times  that  number)  renders  the  restraints  of  law 
and  of  order  somewhat  difficult  to  be  enforced.    These 
two  causes  combine  to  make  the  routes  of  travel  by  the 
^lississippi  the  resort  of  gangs  of  gamblers,  who  travel 
up  and  down  in  the  steamers,  playing,  or  professing 
to  play  among  themselves,  but  constantly  on  the  look- 
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out  for  the  unwary,  and  ready  to  conibino  to  "  pluck 
tho  pigeon/'  when  such  falls  into  their  trap.     I  was 
happy  to  bo  informed  that,  of  late  years,  tho  audacity 
of  such  persons,  as  well  as  their  numbers,  have  greatly 
decreased.  Formerly  they  were  peculiarly  insolent  and 
even  overbearing,  confidently  trusting  in  their  numbers. 
But  tho   rapid   progress   of  the    Western   States  in 
population  and  civilisation  has  tended  greatly  to  tluii' 
discountenance ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  travellers 
in  these  regions  will,  in  a  few  years,  not  have  a  plen- 
tiful  supply  of  blacklegs  and   gamblers  to   note  as 
among  the  characteristics  of  the  route.     Were  it  only 
among  such  persons  that  the  profanity  of  language  I 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  allude  to  exhibited  itself, 
such   a  thing  were  only  what   was  to   be  expected. 
'Twere  unreasonable  to  expect  to  "  gather  grap(;s  of 
thistles ; "  and,  accordingly,  that  a  cheat  and  gambler 
by  profession  should  bo  a  profane  swearer,  is  only 
what  might  be  predicated.    But  the  habit  is  more 
general  than  that.     Many  persons,  whom  I  found  on 
inquiry  to  be  persons  otherwise  intelligent,  and  mov- 
ing in  respectable  positions  in  life,  were  in  the  habit 
of  interlarding  their  conversation  with  oaths  of  the 
most  awful  description.     Than  this  vice  I  know  not 
one  of  a  meaner  character.     Apart  from  the  religious 
view  of  the  question — which  it  is  surely  unnecessary 
to  argue  here — it  is  positively  the  most  contemptible 
of  all  vices,  the  vice  of  lying  perhaps  only  excepted. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  in  defence  of  it  is,  that  it  Is 
meaningless,  inasmuch  as  the  utterer  does  not  really 
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iiiti'Uil  what  he  8ays ;  and  what  can  |>()H8lbly  exhibit 
tlio  practice  iii  u  luuro  degrading  light  than  the  tact, 
that  Huch  iH  tho  unly  kind  of  dct'cncu  that  uuu  ever 
licari}  attempted  in  extenuation  of  im  oath  V 

When  offering  these  records  of  i.»y  personal  reniinia- 
ccuces  of  wanderings  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
Htates  of  the  American  Union,  it  is  right  to  add  that 
the  remarks  apply  to  society  as  it  exhibited  itself  to 
myself  in  its  outward  phase.  The  slight  opportunities 
1  had  of  judging  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  domestic 
circles  would  have  led  mo  to  a  ditlerent  conclusion, 
and  fully  prepared  me  for  crediting  the  statements  of 
sundry  friends  in  the  Southern  States,  that,  were  my 
stay  sufficiently  j)rotracted  in  one  place,  to  enable  me 
to  see  nmcli  of  tho  domestic  life  of  the  resident 
merchants  and  proprietors,  I  would  be  compelled  to 
forni  a  much  more  favourable  opinion  than  I  could 
form  from  tho  habits  of  the  more  migratory  portion 
of  the  community  whom  I  would  find  in  the  steamers 
of  the  mighty  but  muddy  Mississippi,  and  of  her  almost 
e(iually  great,  but  generally  more  limpid,  tributaries. 

Mais  revenona  a  nos  moutons.  To  return  to  the 
sail  from  Mobile  to  New  Orleans.  The  route  I  went  in 
tlic  Oregon  was  to  Lake  Pont-chartrain,  (so  named 
during  the  French  proprietorship  of  Louisiana  in  lion- 
our  of  a  French  duke  of  the  name) — and  thence  by  a 
short  line  of  rail  to  New  Orleans.  There  is  another  and 
a  longer  route  by  the  Mississippi ;  but  the  one  by  the 
lake  is,  I  believe,  generally  pursued  by  travellers. 
The  fare  in  the  cabin  was  five  dollars;  and  as  this  was 
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the  firnt  of  my  cxprrlciioefi  !ii  travelling  in  an  Anurii  an 
Htcanier,  I  may  licrc  record  Homething  uf  the  impro.s- 
HionH  the  mouHter  has  h  ft  upon  my  mind. 

It  iH  ditKc'ult  to  give  a  graphic  conception  of  Hiich  u 
nondescript  as  an  American  river  steamer,  witliont 
the  aid  of  the  draughtsman.     Dut  a  sufKciently  chai* 
idea  of  tlie  particuhirs  wliich  distinguish  these  steam 
arks  of  America,  from  what  is   understood  hy   the 
term  ateam-hoat  in  Great  Britain,  will  be  obtained  by 
imagining  a  huge  barge,  gabert,  or  lioy,  covered  all 
over.      On  this,  whidi  constitutes  a  first   deck,  are 
placed  the  engines,  fuel,  and  cargo.     On  the  top  of 
tliis,  and  supported  by  pillars,  is  the  main  or  cabin 
deck,  generally  with  a  covered  promenade  all  round, 
save  where  an  interruj)tion  is  caused  by  the  paddle- 
boxes.     On  the  top  of  this  is  another,  or  upper  deck, 
part  of  which  is  often  occupied  by  small  sleeping 
cabins,  and  above  all  stands  a  house  for  the  pilot. 
This  house  is  in  the  front  part  of  the  boat,  the  wheel 
being  connected  with  the  rudder  by  chains  working 
the  whole  length  of  the  deck.     These  steamers  vary 
somewhat  in  construction,  as  they  do  in  size  and  in 
elegance ;  and  some  of  them  have  even  an  additional 
deck  or  "  flat,"  to  those  above-mentioned.     All  have 
a  ladies'  cabin,  generally  a  very  elegant  affair,  and  to 
which  only  ladies,  or  gentlemen  travelling  with  ladies, 
have   access  ;    baggage-rooms — an  office  where  the 
"  clerk  of  the  boat  "  takes  fares  and  issues  tickets ; 
and  a  large,  long,  general  cabin,  in  which  the  meals 
are  taken,  the  sides  being  either  occupied  by  shelves 
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n<(  iK'i'tlifl  or  hcHny  or  biuaII  stAtc-rooiiifi  cMiti>riii^  from 
the  cftbin.  However  mucli  they  vary,  tlioy  huve  all 
n^'iueriil  reHeinblunce ;  and  the  above  brief  deHcriptlou 
will  enable  the  reader  to  conceive  that  they  niust  have 
(the  steam  and  funnels  only  exei'pted)  a  very  Noah's- 
nrk  sort  of  appearance.  I  have  eertaiidy  luuird 
persons,  both  Americans  and  others,  say,  that  they 
consider  these  vessels  pictures(jue-looking,  if  not 
j^niceful.  But,  with  every  desire  to  see  wherein  the 
grace  lay,  I  never  could  discover  it.  Gay  they  eer- 
tiiiiily  are — ofttimes  as  gay  as  paint  and  gilding  could 
make  them.  Nay,  some  of  them — indeed  I  may  say 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  passenger-ships — are  very 
handsomely  fitted  up,  as  well  as  very  commodious ; 
and  the  wonder  only  is,  that,  at  such  fares,  there 
should  bo  so  much  elegance,  and  so  many  of  the 
appliances  of  comfort.  But  there  is  no  grace  or 
beauty  in  the  general  outward  appearance  of  the 
vessel  herself,  as  she  sails,  like  a  huge  bellowing 
monster,  upon  the  water.  And,  to  my  mind,  the 
eye  that  would  compare  one  of  them  to  a  well 
modelled  ocean  steam-ship,  must  be  signally  wanting 
in  a  perception  of  the  lines  of  beauty.  None  of  them 
have  proper  masts  or  sails — at  least  I  never  saw  a 
river  steamer  in  America  under  sail — and  nearly  all 
of  them  have  two  engines  and  two  boilers,  with 
separate  funnels  standing  in  a  line  across  the  vessel, 
and  far  forward  toward  her  bows.  But,  unsightly  as 
some  may  think  these  river  steam-ships  of  America, 
uo  one  can  doubt  their  utility.      Like  most  things 
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our  TrAtiMutlantic  frl«*ii<lH  liav(>  inv(>nti>(l  for  tlieiUHcIvcft, 
tlicy  are  woiulerfully  well  adaptud  tor  tli«  purpoHCH 
for  which  thoy   nru  doMigni'd.      Heiiig  iiitoiidL'd  t'l^r 
river    Nailiiifjf,   and   to    ronvoy    lur^e   quantities    of 
produce,   and   f^reat  numbers   of  people   by   inland 
navigation   and   along   great    arteries   of  rivcrM,   in 
which  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  what  is  tochuicully 
called    *'  sea  ^'    to    bo    encountered,  Jonathan    very 
soon  saw,  that  to  prepare  his  vessels  in  the  old  way, 
so  as  to  require  a  lifting  up  and  lowering  down  of  tiu; 
cargo  as  it  was  put  on  board,  and  again  a  lifting  up 
from  the  hold  and  letting  down  on  the  quay,  or  into 
the  lighter,  of  the  satiio  cargo  as  it  was  to  be  uiiliulm, 
was  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  of  labour.    Accordingly, 
he  so  constructed  his  steam-ships  to  trade  in  \\k  mag- 
nificent and  glorious  rivers.     The  cargo,  wlicthcr  it 
consist  of  live-stock  or  of  general  bales  of  merchan- 
dise, is  put  on  board,  and  again  unladen  in  the  casiet^t 
possible  way  ;  and,  there  being  little  sea  encountered 
in  the  course  of  the  transit,  there  is  no  necessity  fur 
holds  and  bulwarks  to  prevent  the  cargo  from  taking 
damage  by  the  washing  of  the  waves. 

As  before  remarked,  there  arc  some  singular  features 
in  the  sail  from  Mobile  to  New  Orleans,  inside  the 
screen  of  low  sandy  islets  which  stretch  along  tiie 
coast.  The  shores  of  the  gulf  are  very  flat ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  water  is  very  shallow,  so  that 
skill  is  required  in  navigating  the  ship  along.  Indeed, 
in  one  part,  and  for  a  considerable  distance,  com- 
mencing at  a  place    named  ^'  Grant^s  Pass/'   the 
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cli.iiuu'l  of  till)  tltM'p  water  wm  utakvd  off  Ity  lotifjf 
nolcK,  in<  it  of  thrill  linviii^  bn^onift  oil  tlu>  top,  uftiT 
the  fiiitliioii  UHcd  with  un,  and,  I  believr,  a|so  in 
Aiiierica,  in  iiulicAtiiif;  that  a  nltip  is  fof  ^^,  At  tho 
point  iiaiikmI  (JnuitV  Vmh,  thor(<  wna  a  [lOiinQ 
((tnti<liii^  niiditt  thu  waHto  of  hrown  watrrs  which 
Hiinoumlcd  it  on  all  HiduH,  coiiHtitutin^  what  appea)^4 
to  iiK!  about  UH  watery  and  uncoinfortahle  a  location 
M  [  could  have  RUpposcd  poHMihlo  —thu  diHcoinfort 
hein^  aj^j^ravated  hy  tlie  conviction  that  a  very  triHin^^ 
jpcrenHc  of  the  waters  would  Hwecp  tho  inmates  into 
cUnilty.  I  thought  ho  when  I  saw  Cjiant's  PasH ; 
l)iit  my  after-experience  of  the  log-huts  of  tho 
MissisHippi,  when  the  livcr  was  in  a  state  of  flood, 
convinced  ine  that  I  had  much  yet  to  learn  of  the 
(liscou)fort  to  which  persons  will  he  disposed  to  submit 
in  the  struggle  of  life.  Entering  at  (i rant's  Pass,  tho 
impetuous  Oregon  proceeded  in  her  course  throughout 
wiiat  may  be  most  graidiically  described  as  a  marine 
race-course,  which  continued  for  considerably  upwards 
of  a  mile.  Tho  sea  during  the  wholo  way  was  brown 
and  turbid,  and  reminded  me  strongly  of  Captain 
Basil  Hairs  description  of  the  yellowish-brown  c(dour 
of  the  sea  among  the  Loo-Choo  Islands.  Leaving 
Mobile  about  mid-day,  wc  reached  tlic  point  of  disem- 
barkation on  Lake  Pont-chartrain  early  next  morning; 
and,  after  a  damp  walk  to  the  trains,  started,  in  tole- 
rable railway  carriages,  along  a  line  of  rails  five  miles 
in  length,  and  througli  a  tract  of  country  in  which 
the  land  and  water  seemed  to  contend  for  the  mastery. 
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Of  the  country  passed  tlirorgli,  as  well  as  of  the 
wliole  country  in  and  about  New  Orleans,  there  may 
be  made  the  remark  which  Dickens,  in  his  serial  of 
David  Copperjiclilj  makes  of  the  town  of  Yarmouth. 
"  A  mound  or  so  might  have  improved  it ;  and,  if 
the  land  had  been  a  little  more  separated  from  tho 
sea,  and  the  town  and  the  tide  had  not  been  quite  so 
much  mixed  up,  it  would  have  been  nicer."  That 
it  certainly  would.  At  times  the  characteristic  of 
New  Orleans  and  of  the  country  round  it  is,  that  it 
is  one  entire  swamp.  Dig  wherever  you  choose,  the 
hole  fills  with  water,  the  consequence  of  which  is  tliat 
— to  use  an  expression  common  among  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves — the  cellars  of  the  houses  are  of 
necessity  above  ground.  Another  consequence  is,  tliat 
in  few  parts  of  New  Orleans  need  the  lover  of  such 
sport  deprive  himself  of  the  luxury  of  a  rat-hunt. 

Such  is  New  Orleans  and  its  environs  at  all  times. 
I  entered  the  town  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  deluge 
of  rain,  which  lasted  for  two  whole  days ;  and,  a  few 
days  after  that,  the  "  Crevasse"  broke  out,  and  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  alarmed  inhabitants  during  the 
rest  of  my  stay. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  either  a  history  or  a 
detailed  description  of  New  Orleans.  The  former  is 
sufficiently  well  known  to  most  readers ;  and,  being 
a  matter  of  history,  can  be  easily  learned  from  more 
ambitious  works,  by  any  one  desirous  of  knowing  more 
about  the  matter ;  while  the  latter  can  most  readily 
be  obtained  from  any  of  the  numerous  guide-books  to 
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be  found  in  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  almost  every- 
where else.  But  there  are  one  or  two  things  whieh 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  leave  unincntioned. 

Tiie  St  Charles  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  may  almost 
1)0  said  to  be  the  building  of  the  city.  It  looks,  with 
itri  lofty  dome,  like  the  capitol  of  the  town  ;  and  from 
the  summit  of  this  dome  there  is  to  be  had  about  the 
l)cst  view  that  can  be  obtained  of  the  whole  city  and 
surrounding  country. 

Called  the  "  Crescent  City,"  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
built  along  a  curve  on  the  left  bank  of  the  j\Iississippi, 
New  Orleans  consists,  m  reality,  of  two  towns,  which 
have  a  very  different  aspect  the  one  from  the  other. 
Tlic  smaller  and  older  part  is  that  laid  out  and 
settled  by  the  French,  who  founded  New  Orleans  in 
1717,  while  the  larger  and  newer  portion  owes  its 
erection  to  the  energies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  marked  difference  between  the  two  requires  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  Words  could  give  only  a 
vague  idea  of  it.  But  some  notion  of  its  stationary 
character,  under  its  first  masters,  and  of  its  rapid  pro- 
gress since  Louisiana  changed  hands,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  facts.  In  1717,  New  Orleans  was 
founded  by  the  French,  and  continued  with  them  or 
the  Spanish  (who  had  it  some  forty  years)  till  1803, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  as 
part  of  Louisiana.  At  that  time  it  could  not  have 
been  of  much  importance,  inasmuch  as,  in  1810,  it 
was  found  to  contain  only  17,242  inhabitants.  In 
1820,  it  had  increased  to  above  27,000;  in  1830,  to 
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46,310;  and  in  1840,  to  102,193.  At  present  (in 
1850)  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  containing  above 
150,000  inbabitants,  and  tberefore  tbc  fourth  city  in 
tbc  United  States  in  point  of  population,  wbile  it  is 
the  tbird  in  point  of  commerce. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  tbc  Crevasse 
broke  out  wbile  I  was  in  tbe  Crescent  City,  and 
during  my  stay  it  formed  part  of  tbe  principal  topics 
of  conversation.  And  well  it  might.  Imagine,  reader, 
a  mighty — the  mightiest — river  in  tbe  known  world, 
having  broken  (not  merely  overflowed,  but  hrohev) 
its  banks  for  a  space  of  some  half  mile  or  so,  and 
gradually,  despite  all  tbe  efforts  of  the  energetic 
human  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country,  (by 
sinking  of  barges,  steamboats,  and  otherwise,)  increas- 
ing the  extent  of  its  debouchure,  and  pouring  its 
waters  into  the  loicer  level  of  the  conterminous  lands. 
And  imagine,  too,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  scene,  or 
rather  at  the  point  most  exposed  to  its  ravages,  the 
luxurious  inhabitants  were  making  the  increase  of  the 
waters,  in  their  streets  and  around  their  dwellings,  the 
subject  of  light-hearted  chat — that  in  tbe  morning 
your  drive  down  the  "  shell  road  "  was  so  surrounded 
with  water  that  you  might  almost  have  fished  out 
of  the  windows  of  the  carriage  as  you  passed  along ; 
and  your  evening  journey,  as  you  drove  to  the  con- 
versatione^  the  dance,  or  the  theatre,  was  through 
water,  which  mounted  some  inches  up  the  spokes  of 
your  carriage-wheels ;  and  add  to  all  this,  that  the 
occasional — I  had  almost  said  constant — subject  of 
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conversation,  was  the  probability  of  New  Orleans 
being,  some  fine,  or  at  least  some  floating  day,  washed 
down  bodily  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  I — many  sage 
reasons  being  given,  and  many  great  scientific  autho- 
rities being  quoted,  to  prove  the  exceeding  probability 
of  such  an  event :  and  so  imagining,  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  New  Orleans  society 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  1849.  It  scarcely  required 
the  ravages  of  cholera,  which  was  then  visiting  the 
city,  to  add  anything  to  the  dismals  of  the  scene;  but 
80  it  was.  In  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  specially 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  vessels  on  the  river, 
cholera  was  raging  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Certainly,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  my 
visit  to  the  Crescent  City  was  made  at  a  time  calcu- 
lated to  leave  on  my  mind  a  very  favourable  opinion 
as  to  its  salubrity  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  that  account 
that  I  have  troubled  the  reader  with  the  above  details. 
For  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  my  opinion  was 
formed  under  circumstances  so  disadvantageous  to 
arriving  at  a  favourable  one,  I  maintain  and  record  the 
fact,  that  the  unhealthiness  of  New  Orleans  is  much 
exaggerated.  No  doubt  the  yellow  fever  visits  it 
much  oftener,  and  commits  in  it  more  fearful  ravages, 
than  is  at  all  desirable;  but  there  are  few  places 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  epidemics — and  it  is  gene- 
rally conceded  that,  with  the  greater  attention  now 
paid  to  sewerage  and  cleanliness,  the  deaths  from 
yellow  fever  have  greatly  decreased,  so  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  very  circumstance  of 
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its  being  necessary  to  adopt  many  precautionary  nica- 
Hurcs  against  such  periodical  attacks  may,  in  the 
course  of  time,  render  New  Orleans  as  healthy  a  town 
as  almost  any  in  the  American  Union. 

In   connexion  with  the   subject  of  the  Crevas<!c, 
and  in  the  almost  hourly  speculations  as  to  what  ])ait 
of  New  Orleans  was  to  be  carried  down  into  the  Gulf, 
or  whether  any  part  of  it  was  to  be  spared  that  fate, 
I  heard  such  frequent  mention  of  the  "  Levde,"  as  to 
lead  me  to  make  special  inquiry  as  to  its  nature,  uses, 
and   history.     The   Levde  of  which  one  is  doomed 
to  hear  much  during  their  stay  in  New  Orleans,  and 
which  occupies  so  important  a  position,  and  discharges 
so  important  a  duty,  as  fully  to  justify  such  constant 
and  respectful  mention  of  it,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  simple  embankment  to  prevent  the  waters  of 
the  mighty  Mississippi  from  inundating   the  fertile 
though  marshy  plains  Avhich  stretch  away  from  either 
bank.    Opposite  the  city,  the  Lev(5e  is  of  considerable 
breadth,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  were  competent  to  the 
task  assigned  it  of  saying  to  the  turgid  waters  of  the 
"  Father  of  Rivers,"  thus  far  shalt  thou  come  but  no 
farther.      But  farther  up  the  stream — and  it  extends 
upwards  for  a  great  distance,  above  a  hundred  miles- 
it  seems  singularly  inadequate,  being  in  many  places 
little  more  than  a  comparatively  small  earthen  mound 
or  (Scottice)  "  turf  dyke."     During  my  stay  in  New 
Orleans  the  Mississippi  rose  to  a  greater  height  than 
it  had  done  for  many  years  before ;  and  the  conse- 
quence   was    that    a  large  portion  of  the   Levuc, 
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about  five  niilea  above  the  city,  and  to  tlie  extent  of 
above  lialf  a  mile  long,  p^ave  way ;  and  tlui  waters 
continued  for  many  days  to  pour  tlirouj^li  the  gap 
and  into  tlic  surrounding  country,  destroying  property 
to  a  very  large  amount,  and  ruining  many  planters  ; 
after  which  it  found  its  way  down  to  the  town, 
many  streets  of  which  were  covered  with  water  for 
days.  During  this  overflow  large  numbers  of  snakes, 
and  other  reptiles  from  the  swamps,  found  their  way 
into  the  streets  of  the  Crescent  City.  Conger  snakes 
—the  most  venomous  known  in  the  country — were 
seen  in  the  water  in  several  parts  of  the  town  ;  and  a 
little  girl  in  the  Faubourg  Tribni?,  while  wading  in 
the  waters  flowing  along  the  street,  was,  in  May  1849, 
bitten  by  a  snake  or  some  other  reptile,  and  that  so 
severely  that  she  died  in  a  few  hours.  Such  are  part 
of  the  effects  of  a  Crevasse  in  the  Levde  which 
protects  the  town  of  New  Orleans  from  the  waters  of 
the  great  Mississippi.  At  the  time  I  write  of,  great 
fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  town  itself;  but  by  dint  of  great 
exertion,  sinking  of  boats,  bales,  and  rafts — in  the 
course  of  doing  which,  many  of  the  Negro  slaves 
employed  at  the  work  perished  of  cholera  or  of 
fatigue  —  the  Crevasses  were  stopped,  and,  for  a 
time  at  least,  the  Crescent  City  is  safe.  I  confess 
that  it  engendered  somewhat  of  a  strange  feeling  to 
be  in  the  city  day  after  day,  while  the  overflow  was 
progressing,  and  conscious  that  it  had  not  been 
stopped,  and  that  thousands  of  tons  of  water  w^ere 
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pouring  in  on  the  plain  in  which  wa?*  your  dweHlng 
— to  lijitcn  and  take  part  in  the  conversation  which 
Hpt'culated  on  the  cliance  of  the  site  of  New  Orleann 
beinj^  some  day  or  other  added  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
— or  the  town  at  least  washed  down  into  the  Gulf. 
There  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  in  New  Orleans, 
that  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  is  annually  rising,  and 
most  plausible  reasons  are  assigned  to  prove  that  such 
must  be  the  fact.  I  do  not  feel  warranted,  by  suffi- 
cient acquaintance  with  the  habitudes  of  this  mammoth 
river,  nor  have  I  sufficiently  studied  the  sciences  of 
hydrostatics  or  hydraulics,  to  entitle  me  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but,  without  troublinj,' 
my  readers  with  the  ^>ro*  and  cons  of  the  argument, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  hope  that  they  will 
concur  with  mc  in  thinking  that,  if  the  bed  of  Father 
Mississippi  rises  from  under  him.  Father  Mississippi 
would  be  quite  entitled  to  resent  the  indignity  by 
getting  up  from  his  bed.  Seriously  speaking,  how- 
ever, there  does  seem  some  cause  for  the  opinion 
referred  to ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  of 
the  many  courses  which  the  science  and  skill  of  modeni 
engineers  have  suggested,  may  be  adopted,  and  may 
be  found  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  apprehended 
danger.  That  a  large  emporium  will  exist  on  the 
site  of  New  Orleans,  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  waters 
will  permit,  till  the  end  of  time,  or  at  least  so  long  as 
American  or  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation  lasts,  will  be 
abundantly  evident  to  any  one  who  thinks  of  the 
matter  with  a  map  of  the  country  in  his  hands,  and 
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to  understand  it.  Situated  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Mississippi,  itself  navigahh^  for  large  vessels  for  nearly 
tlin'c  thousand  miles — and  by  it  and  its  giant  tribu- 
taries the  Missouri,  tin;  Ohio,  the  Arkansas,  the  Ued 
River,  &c.,  eonnectcd  with  a  plain  of  uniixampled 
(Xtciit,  all  of  it  a  region  of  great  fertility — already 
partially  peopled,  and  now  fast  peopling,  with  the 
energetic  Anglo-Saxon  race — it  is  next  to  impossible 
tliat  New  Orleans,  or  whatever  the  city  may  be  called 
that  takes  the  place  of  New  Orleans,  as  being  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  this  line  of  inland  communication, 
can  ever  fail  to  be  a  place  of  enormous  trade  and 
exceeding  prosperity. 

New  Orleans  is  pre-eminently  a  city  of  trade — and 
being  so,  the  most  interesting  view  in  or  of  it  is  that 
of  the  harbour  from  the  river,  with  the  forest  of 
masts  stretching  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Nevertheless,  and  although  trade  is  written  in  large 
characters  on  almost  every  building,  and  on  almost 
every  face,  the  Crescent  City  makes  great  preten- 
sions as  a  city  of  gaiety  and  fashion.  It  contains 
three  theatres — one  French,  and  the  other  two  English. 
It  generally  has  an  operatic  company,  and  dances,  mas- 
querades, and  fancy-balls,  are  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence. That  these  should  be  the  characteristics  of  a  city 
so  very  much  given  up  to  the  turmoil,  bustle,  and  busi- 
ness of  mercantile  life — that  men  whose  time  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  sugar  hogsheads, 
iobacco,  and  cotton  bales,  to  ships'  freights  and  c?r. 
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gOM,  sliould  In  the  eveiiiiip;  feci  diKpo^cd  to  an  oxcchh  of 
devotion  to  nnisie  and  to  niirtli  may  sceni  Hurprlsin;,'. 
Yet  HO  it  irt.  New  Orleans  is  a  [»lace  of  great  j^aioty  at 
certain  acasons  of  the  year ;  and  if  the  faet  tliut  tlic 
very  (levotedness  of  its  inliabitants  to  trade  during  the 
forenoon  induee.s  them  to  rehvx  in  the  refineinc^its  of 
gay  life  in  the  evening,  bo  not  a  Hufficicntexphvnation, 
tlie  only  other  one  that  occurs  to  me  is,  tlint, 
where  there  is  a  large  migratory  and  changing  popu- 
lation— as  there  uncjuestionahly  is  in  New  Orleans- 
there  are  generally  found  many  means  provided  for 
public  amusement.  It  is  often  said,  and  there  is  luucli 
truth  in  the  remark,  that  the  theatres  of  London  and 
Paris  are  mainly  supported  by  the  casual  visitors  to 
these  great  cities. 

The  cemeteries  of  New  Orleans  may  be  classed 
among  the  notabilia  of  the  place.  The  same  causes 
which  compel  the  inhabitants  to  make  their  cellars 
above  ground  regulate  the  nature  and  formation  of 
their  last  resting-places.  These  are  likewise  built  upon^ 
instead  of  in  the  land.  Both  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant burial-places  are  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  former 
is  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  a  description  of  one  will 
suffice  for  both.  The  Koman  Catholic  cemetery  of 
New  Orleans  is  a  very  interesting  place,  and  it  is  ren- 
dered more  so  by  the  flowers  and  shrubs  with  which 
it  is  tastefully  and  appropriately  adonied.  It  occupies 
a  large  space  of  ground,  and  contains  various  monu- 
ments, many  of  them  both  appropriate  and  beautiful. 
Accustomed  to  associate  undulating  grounds,  caves, 
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sliiuly  walks,  and  dcop  groves,  witli  iny  iileas  of  a 
tilting  necropolis,  I  had  not  conceiviMl  that,  without 
.mic'h  adjuncts,  a  phicu  of  tombs  coidd  bo  nuido  so 
gnitcful  to  the  feelings  of  a  sorrower  as  was  this 
cmieti'ry  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  liike  the  ('ani))o 
Santo  of  llavanna,  alrea<ly  described  wiien  writin;,^  of 
Cuba,  the  lionian  Catholic  graveyard  of  the  C'rescent 
City  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  which  is  of  great 
tliitkncss,  and  occui)icd  by  a  succession  of  recesses, 
to  which  access  is  had  from  the  ijiside.  These  recesses 
tonn  family  places  of  sepulture.  The  space  within  the 
walls  is  occupied  by  tombs  of  marble  or  of  stone,  built 
upon  the  land,  and  constructed  so  as  to  liold  one  or 
more  bodies,  which  are  thus  literally  burled  above 
j^round.  Sonic  of  these  sepulchres  are  of  very  elegant 
t'orination,  but  none  of  the  inscriptions  that  caught  my 
eve  seemed  to  warrant  transcription. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Protestant  cemetery  is  the 
iiuinber  of  that  most  graceful  of  all  graceful  trees — the 
weeping  willow.  These  arc  planted  so  as  to  over- 
hang and  overshadow  the  sepulchres,  and  they  flourish 
luxuriantly  in  a  soil  so  rich,  and  otherwise  so  congenial. 

Ere  the  Crevasse  had  ceased  to  pour  forth  its 
waters,  I  embarked  at  New  Orleans  in  the  steam-ship 
Peytona,  to  proceed  thence  direct  to  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Even  now  I  can 
recall  the  singular  conflict  of  feelings  with  which  I 
took  shipping  for  the  voyage  up  the  mighty  IMissis- 
sip|/i.  It  was  a  disappointment,  and  yet  it  was  not 
so.     Since  boyhood  iiad  I  been  in  the  habit  of  associ- 
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atiM^  tho  name  of  thiH  Father  of  RivnrB  with  idenH  of 
iiuh'Hiiito   ^roattu'ss,   tho    very   vapuniPHH   of  wliich 
foniU!(l  tho  ch'u'ft'Ht  attruction.     And  now  I  was  at  lust 
upon  Its  watcrH,  which,  j^rcat  aa  I  felt  them  to  he,  and 
whih^  they  diNpelKnl  at  onec  the  pictures  iuiaj^iiiation 
luid  formed,  certainly  did  not  Hupply  by  the  reality  n 
scene  adequate  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant.     Opposite 
New  Orleans  the  Mississippi  is  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  wide,  but  it  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  liMudrrd 
and  fifty  feet  deep ;  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
striking'  circumstances,  if  not  the  most  strikinj^  circiiin- 
stanco,  connected  with  a  sail  up  this  gigantic  river,  is 
found  in  the  fact  tlmt,  for  such  a  lonj^  distance — a  dis- 
tance of  above  fourteen  hundred  miles,  (equal  to  tliat 
between  Kngland  and  Madeira,) — and  notwithstanding 
the   frequent    pourinj^   in   of   tributaries,  almost  as 
p^igantic  as  himself,  the   Mississippi  appears  to  vary 
little  either  in  breadth  or  in  depth.     Few  thinp^s  conic], 
[  think,  give  a  more  graphic  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  a 
threat  river  than  the  fact  that  it  could  receive  the 
volume   of  waters   continuously  poured   into   it   by 
streams  almost  as  large  as  itself,  without  the  travollor 
on  it's  "  waste  of  waters"  perceiving  that  any  change 
has  taken  place. 

Tt  requires  a  very  graphic  pen  to  make  a  detailed 
narrative  of  river  scenery  interesting,  and  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  try  the  patience  of  my  readers  in  this 
way.  Besides,  I  doubt  not  but  the  scenery  exhibited 
to  view  during  an  ascent  of  the  Mississippi  has  been 
often  described;   and  have  we  not  Banvard's  pano- 
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niinic  paintiiif^,  exhibiting  nt  IcRHt  the  inniii  tVntiiroH  of 
the  river,  nliuoHt  from  its  1/irtli  in  the  Uoeky  Moim- 
taiuM  till  its  ^rave  in  the  (iult'of  Mexieo? 

lUit  I  (lenire,  for  the  guidaneo  and  information  of 
those  who  may  read  luy  hook,  and  afterwardu  viwit  the 
rtiencs,  to  rceord  my  impreHsionH  and  experieneeH  when 
milking  this  voyage.  ^Some  of  them  may  not  ho 
found  to  be  mueh  of  the  natnre  of  allurements  to  follow 
my  steps ;  hut,  whatever  my  record  may  be,  1  ean  at 
It'iist  j)romisc  my  reader  that  it  will  be  a  true  and 
taitliful  one. 

And  first,  then,  of  the  steam-ship  Peytona,  in  lier- 
mM'  i\  very  favourable  spceimen  of  a  Mississippi  steam- 
sin;)  As  a  matter  of  course,  (seeding  the  scene  of  her 
e!:i>luits  was  the  JMississippi,)  her  engines  were  high- 
prcssuro,  but,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  she  had 
l)t'('n  a  considerable  time  sailing  the  river  without 
having  met  with  r  "  blow-up,"  or,  indeed,  any  acci- 
dent of  a  serious  kind.  Apropos  of  explosions  on  the 
Mississippi,  then;  is  a  very  exaggerated  notion  on 
tills  subject  prevalent  in  Europe,  and  even  in  tho 
northern  states  of  the  American  Union,  the  impres- 
sion generally  being  that  explosions  on  the  Mississippi 
are  matters  of  every-day,  or  at  least  of  very  frequent, 
occurrence.  But  I  can  assure  my  readers — and  I  am 
sure  that  Captain  Browne  of  the  Peytona  will  readily 
corroborate  my  assurance — that  wh.atever  tourists  may 
say  to  give  piquancy  to  their  narratives,  and  whatever 
painters  may  delineate  to  add  interest  and  excitement 
to  their  representations,  an  explosion  of  a  Mississippi 
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HfcniiK'f  U  t)io   ox(M>|>tioii,  not   the  nilo.        It  U  t<H> 
cxpciiKivr  u  ti'u<li'  to  lio  iiiiirli  iihliilj^cil  in. 

TIh'  l\'vtoiiu  — Ho-i'iillr«l  ill  lioiiotir  ol'  n  fniiioiiM 
HoiitlMiti  l'luill^;  inun',  tlu^  |iii>ih  rJy  I  lirlirvr  ot*  n 
Mr  IN'vton— in,  or  wan,  ii  lar>;«'  miju'rior  vfSHfl  of 
lici*  kind.  Il«  r  I'sti'ciiio  Icii^tli  \\i\n  two  Imiitlrrd  ainl 
nixtv  iW't,  ot*  wliiili  two  liiiinln'«l  aiut  twnitv-t'tmr 
w'vvi^  oci'ii[>io<l  l>y  luT  |»iiiuipiil  culiiii  otl'  wliirli  wni; 
the  Htiitc  rooms,  iit'ty  in  iuiiiiIk*!',  and  (oiitaiiiin^  two 
Iicrtlis  in  i'urli.  Tlu-HUMtatt'  I'otnnH  had  thiors  niti-riiij; 
fioin  tlic  oal>in  and  a;;ain  tVoin  tho  p^idh'iy  oiitsitlc. 
The  cNtrcnu'  hrcadth  ot'  the  ship  was  scvi'iity-twit 
ft'ct,  and  thi'  pathMc-whi't-ls  wiTo  thirty-thrco  trt-t  in 
dianu'tci*.  'VUvi  Vl^ss<d  was  7r>()  tons  l»nith<'ii,  .mihI, 
notwithHtandin^  all  this,  tiu^  (h'pth  of  her  hohl  wnA 
only  t'ij»ht  toot  thrco  int'lics :  a  fact  only  to  lit- 
explaiiu'd  hy  rrfrrcnoo  to  th«  ^roat  hrnidth  ot'  tin 
tVanu'work  hy  which  the  wholo  was  Hn|)|)ort(!d.  SIm 
was  pnnudlcd  by  two  sonu'what  coarsely  t'ashioiudi 
stcain-cnpncs,  and  had  two  cylindcrK  of  thirty  and  a 
half  inches  diameter,  with  a  ten  feet  stroke. 

Take  her  all  in  all,  the  Peytona  was— and  F  hope 
is — an  nn<piestionahly  fine  Hteam-ship.  If  she  had 
not  the  mirrors,  n»aho<;any,  rosewood,  and  ^ildinjif.  one 
is  accnstomed  to  see  in  the  steam-ships  of  the  ( Myde, 
she  had  much  roomier  cabins,  and  cverythiii*^  as 
bright  and  clean  as  paint  and  scrubbing  could  make 
them — so  bright,  so  clean,  and  so  uncontaminatcd  in 
the  morning^  that  it  was  truly  vexatious,  if  not  worse, 
to  see  the  deck,  ere  evening  came,  scarcely  visible 
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tlnoii^li  tliu  «l»'lilriiM«tit.H  of  tolmcro  Jlilcr,  oXpfrtorilltM! 
Iiv  iIm'  pur<H(>ii|;t>i'M  i\t    a  ^ivut  ('xpciidituiT.  ut  jaw  uh 
ui'll  i\H  of  liniltli. 
Kilt  tli«'  I'rytoiiii  ut(M  not  Diilv  pHiil,  liiit  f'uHt ;  ami  In 

tiMVrrHiii^  the  MlMriiH^i  >\n  mid  tlic  <  )irio,  lul'  tlir  t'olirtrcil 
liiiinlrcii  iiiiIrM  or  tlun-liy  up  to  Loiiinvillc,  Kciittuky, 
\vt<  tjvi'itouk  iukI  jmsMnl  nearly  all—  if  not  all  — 
the  Mti'unui'H  thai  lia«l  Hailetl  tVoui  New  <  >rU:iUi.H  tor 
distant  portM  on  (Mir  routC)  >vitliin  fotir  dayH  of  (uir 
leaving  New  (Moiuih.  Tin?  Nilrrt  wo  pass<Ml  witli- 
iiut  conipunctinii  or  competition  ;  tin;  hriiU;  wu 
ovtrtiiok,  but  (l('S('rt<'<l  on  the  river  ;  the  (/unconllu 
wi'overreacln'd  and  heat,  .'tfter  a  Htrug^hr  which  elicited 
»li(iiitiuf;;rt  from  the  Ne^rocr«!WH  of  i-ither  vcmki'I  which 
were  the  very  revcrwc!  of  concord ;  and  Hcveral  other 
cDiiipctitorri  Hhared  the  Hanie  fate.  M«)Mt  of  these 
vessels  wen?  literally  tilled  with  steerajjje  passenj^ers, 
cliictly  natives  of  the  Knierahl  Ish; ;  and  jiowerfully 
^^raphic  muHt  be  the  pen  that  would  give  a  proper  idea 
of  the  sufterinj^H  these  poor  ]KM>ple  frequently  have 
to  endure  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a  voyage  in  search 
of  a  foreign  home — sufferings  chieHy,  if  not  altogether, 
caused  by  their  ignorance  and  inexperience,  and  con- 
8t'(juent  inability  to  nnike  proper  arrangements  even 
to  the  extent  of  tlieir  limited  means.  1  have  much  to 
say  on  this  subject,  but  for  the  present  will  forbear,  as 
I  shall  have  au  opportunity  of  recurring  to  it  in  sonic 
after  remarks  on  emigration  to  America,  which  I  pro- 
pose introducing  at  the  close  of  the  book,  but  which 
the  reader  may  pass  over  if  lie  pleases.     ^leanwhilc,  I 
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would  only  record  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  wliicli 
I  write,  hundreds  of  unfortunate  emigrants,  who  had 
gathered  their  all  and  left  their  native  much-loved 
land,  and  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic  in  search  of  a 
foreign  home,  perished  in  tlie  steamers,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mississippi,  from  damp,  exposure,  and  the 
ravages  of  cholera  thereby  induced.     On  board  tlie 
Peytona  we  liad  comparatively  few  steerage  passen- 
gers, owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  passage -money  being 
somewhat  higher  than  in  most  of  the  other  steamers. 
In  the  cabin,  the  charge  was  twenty-five  dollars  from 
New  Orleans  to  Louisville ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  this  charge  included  board  at  a  very  excellent  table, 
and  a  sleeping  berth  during  a  voyage  of  above  fourteen 
hundred  miles,  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  anything  but 
exceedingly  moderate.     For  about  the  same  distance 
— viz.,  from  Southampton  to  Madeira — in  the  British 
West  Indian  steam-ships,  the  fare  is  five  times  as  much. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other  respects,  we  have 
surely  something  to   learn  from   our   Transatlantic 
brethren ;  and  if  they  would  improve  somewhat  on 
their  present  system,  by  seeing  that  it  is  no  inroad 
upon  the  general  principle  of  all  men  being  equal  ap 
regards  political  rights,  to  allow  those  willing  to  spend 
five  dollars  to  have  the  accommodation  proportioned 
to  five  dollars,  without  tyranically  compelling  them  to 
pay  only  one  dollar,  and  to  be  content  with  the  accom- 
modation which  it  secures  ; — we  at  same  time  would 
much  improve  our  present  system,  if  we  took  greater 
care  that  we  did  not  "  pay  too  dear  for  our  whistle." 
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Before  leaving  New  Orleans — ay,  before  leaving 
Scotland,  or  setting  my  foot  on  the  continent  of 
America — my  ear  had  been  familiar  with  extravagant 
statements  as  to  the  extraordinary  speed  attained  by 
tlic  steam-ships  of  the  Mississippi.  Bcij'.g  somewhat 
inclined  to  credit  the  marvels  I  heard,  my  consolation 
for  the  more  mediocre  state  of  things  in  my  native 
land  of  able  but  considerate  engineers,  was,  that  the 
lightning-like  rapidity  of  the  States  was  attained  at  a 
commensurate  risk  to  life  and  limb.  Even  in  New 
Orleans,  and  while  studying  the  proportions  or  no- 
proportions  of  the  marine  monsters  that  lay  alongside 
of  the  wharves,  I  have  heard  the  bile  of  many  a 
Tiorthern,  as  well  as  my  own  incredulity,  excited  by 
statements  that  the  Peytona,  and  other  high-pressure 
Mississippi  steam-ships,  ascended  as  well  as  descended 
the  river  at  the  rate  of  fifteen,  eighteen,  twenty,  and 
even  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  a  preference  being 
obviously  given  to  the  latter  number :  and  many  a 
warm-hearted  southern,  whose  general  veracity  it 
would  have  been  gross  injustice  to  have  questioned, 
being  prepared  to  close  the  argument  with  his  ready 
"  fact — meipso  teste.''''  Twenty  or  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour,  and  against  a  current  flowing  at  the  speed  of 
some  three  and  a  half  miles — and  that  attained  by  a 
steam-ship  costing  not  above  one-third  the  sum  per 
ton  that  is  expended  in  such  vessels  in  the  river 
Clyde !  Hear  this,  ye  Napiers  and  others,  who  have 
advanced  the  name  of  Scottish  engineers  all  over  the 
globe,  and  who  have,  by  the  steam-ships  of  your  fashion- 
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ing,  to  cross  the  Channel  and  the  broad  Atlantic,  doiio 
more  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  civilisation,  to  bind 
man  to  man,  and  to  consolidate  peace,  than  has  been 
done  by  all  the  ambassadors  and  plenipotentiaries  ever 
sent  forth,  or  all  the  statutes  placed  upon  the  statute- 
book.  Hear  it,  and  tremble  for  your  well-earned 
laurels,  if  the  statement  he  true.  But  it  is  not  true  :  no 
such  speed  has  ever  been  attained  on  the  Mississippi, 
even  by  the  most  go-ahead  blow-up  style  of  cruft 
that  was  ever  launched  upon  his  turbid  waters.  The 
statistics  already  given  might  have  shown  that  'he 
Peytona  is  anything  but  among  the  inferior  of  the 
steamers  navigating  this  great  highway  of  waters — in 
fact  she  is  one  of  the  very  best,  and  likely  to  continue 
so — and  yet,  on  the  voyage  in  question,  she  took  exactly 
six  days  to  go  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville.  The 
distance  is  slightly  more  than  fourteen  hundred  miles; 
so  that,  making  allowance  for  about  half  a  day  occupied 
by  the  repair  of  a  paddle-wheel,  injured  by  coming 
in  contact  with  a  snag  or  sawyer,  her  average 
speed  was  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles  an  hour.  No 
doubt  this  Avas  against  a  somewhat  rapid  current — a 
current  generally,  and  by  those  anxious  to  vaunt  the 
superiority  of  the  Mississippi  boats  over  those  of  the 
northern  rivers,  or  of  Europe,  said  to  run  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour ;  and  which,  after  estimating  its 
rapidity  by  the  movements  of  the  rafts,  logs  of  wood, 
travelling  ships,  &c.,  which  passed  while  we  were 
stationary,  repairing  our  paddle-wheel  on  the  shore  of 
Arkansas,  I  deliberately  assert  does  not  flow  faster 
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than  three  and  an  half  miles  an  hour.  But  the  reader 
(particuhirly  if  a  southerner,)  may  be  ready  to  exclaim, 
ten  miles  an  hour  against  a  current  running  at  the 
rate  of  three  and  a  half  miles  is  a  great  speed.  No 
doubt  it  is — and  this  is  just  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  people  would  act  wisely  if  they  "  let  well 
alone."  The  Mississippi  steamers  go  fast,  but  they 
(Ion  t  go  faster  than  the  steamers  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, or  of  the  northern  states  of  the  American  Union. 
Again,  it  may  be  natural  to  ask,  if  such  is  the  speed 
of  the  steamers  when  sailing  up  and  against  the  stream, 
what  is  their  speed  when  moving  down,  when  they 
arc  not  only  relieved  from  the  obstruction  of  the  cur- 
rent, but  aided  by  its  flow  in  the  direction  they  are 
sailing  in  ?  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience 
of  this,  never  having  sailed  down  the  ocean  rivers  of 
the  Western  World.  But  I  have  made  inquiry  on 
the  subject  when  on  the  spot,  and  I  have  tested  the 
truth  of  the  information  I  received  in  answer  to  my 
inquiries,  by  a  piece  of  real  evidence  which  could  not 
deceive  me.  Having  bet-n  detained  an  extra  day  at 
New  Orleans,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Peytona  from 
her  downward  voyage  from  Louisville,  I  had  occasion 
to  know,  and  did  know,  when  she  reached  New  Orleans; 
and  when  on  board  of  her  going  up,  I  observed  and 
read  the  notice  on  the  board  which  contained  the 
announcement  of  the  time  at  which  she  had  actually 
left  Louisville  on  lier  said  voyage  downwards.  The 
result  corroborated  the  verbal  statements  made  to  me 
in  answer  to  my  inquiries  on  the  subject,  which  was, 
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that  a  steamer  takes  about  as  much  time  to  go  (lo.vn 
as  she  docs  to  go  up.  The  fact  is  so ;  and  tlic  expla- 
nation is,  that,  when  going  down,  these  steamers  are 
laden,  if  not  overladen,  with  enormously  heavy  cargoes 
of  merchandise — cotton  in  particular.  No  one  who 
has  seen  a  Mississippi  steamer  laden  with  cotton  bales, 
going  down  the  Mississippi,  will  discredit  this  state- 
ment. They  look  literally  like  floating  storehouses 
of  cotton  ;  and  when  it  is  kept  in  view  that  each  of 
these  steamers  brings  down  from  one  thousand  to  throe 
thousand  bales,  the  illustration  will  not  seem  in  any 
way  extravagant.  Nor  are  the  numbers  of  such  ships, 
met  with  on  the  voyage  upwards,  by  any  means  small; 
it  was  by  no  means  a  rare  or  an  unusual  sight :  many 
were  encountered  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  and 
those  that  met  and  passed  us  in  the  course  of  the  night 
may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  have  been  at  least  as 
numerous. 

Such  and  so  numerous  are  the  steam-ships  of  the 
Mississippi.  Of  the  general  character  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  travellers  met  with,  in  traversing  its 
waters,  I  have  already  written  according  to  my  expe- 
rience of  them.  Next  to  these,  the  inquiry  will 
naturally  be  as  to  the  scenery  opened  up  to  view  in 
passing  along  these  rivers.  And  here  too,  I  fear,  my 
truthful  narrative  must  be  scarcely  in  accordance 
with  those  of  more  enthusiastic  voyagers.  That  there 
is  much  to  interest  in  a  sail  up  the  Mississippi,  is  unde- 
niably the  truth.  The  very  vastness  of  the  river  itself, 
as  it  pours  its  waters  along  through  the  wilderness;  the 
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deep  solitudes  through  which  you  pass ;  the  solemn 
doom,  which  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  whole 
scene  ;  and  the  giant  rivers,  only  second  to  the  great 
Father  of  Waters  himself,  which  from  age  to  age  con- 
tinue ceaselessly  to  pour  their  waters  into  his  mighty 
and  turgid  stream,  but  without  making  any  apparent 
change  either  in  its  opaqueness  or  in  its  volume,  are 
all  circumstances  which   render  the  scenery  of  the 
Mississippi  peculiarly  striking.     But  if  the  landscape 
is  impressive,  it  is  certainly  only  impressive  from  its 
loneness  and  its  vastness.     There  is  a  dismal  same- 
ness about  it  which  is  most  depressing  to  the  spirits; 
and,   during  the   whole   of  the   passage  from  New 
Orleans  to  Louisville,  I  felt  a  depression  most  foreign 
to  my  nature,  and  most  inimical  to  anything  like  jest 
or  amusement ;   while,  if  I   might  judge  from  the 
demeanour  of  the  rest  of  my  icliite  fellow-voyagers, 
my  feelings  were  participated  in  by  nearly  all   on 
board.    No  doubt,  brother  Jonathan  is  not  generally 
either  a  mirth-loving  or  a  mirth-moving  animal — at 
least,  as  regards  his  public  appearances,  it  is  but  seldom 
that  he  perpetrates  a  joke — and  nothing  can  be  more 
solemn  (I  had  almost  said  ridiculously  solemn)  than 
the  gravity  and  seriousness  with  which  the  travellers 
on  the  great   routes  and  highways  of  the  United 
States  set  to  the  business  of  eating  and  drinking,  at 
their  public  tables.     No  doubt,  with  all  wise  men,  the 
business  of  eating  and  drinking  is  quite  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  a  serious  affair ;  but  there  is  certainly 
neither  philosophy  in,  nor  necessity  for,  the  extreme 
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solemnity   anil   Hllencc   with   wlilch,  at  their   public 
tables,  (ill  private  it  is  very  ditterent,)  our  republican 
brethren  address  themselves  to  tiieir  meals.    Dicktnsj 
in   his   Not(i8^    asserts,  with  reference  to  sueh  meals 
in  Ameriea,  that   "  undertakers   on    duty  would  be 
sprightly   beside   them ;   and   a  eollation  of  funeral 
baked  meats,  in  comparison  with  their  meals,  would 
be  a   sparkling   festivity."     The   remark  is   unduly 
severe,  and  in  it  truth  is  somewhat  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  etfeet.     But  there  is  enough  of  truth  in  it  to 
make  it  worthy  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  it  relates.     A  joke  (even  though  a  bad  one) 
is  a  great  improver  of  social  intercourse,  as  well  as  an 
important  aid  to  digestion;   and  light,  cheerful  dis- 
course is  unquestionably  the  very  best  seasoner  of  all 
repasts.  It  may  be  said  of  a  joke  what  the  Scotchman 
affirmed  of  a  dram — a  good  meal  deserves  it  and  a 
bad  one  requires  it ;  so  that,  whether  the  viands  be 
good  or  bad,  the  general  comfort  and  happiness  is 
improved  thereby.     But  the  meals  on  board  the  steam- 
ship Peytona,  when  voyaging  on  the  Mississippi,  were 
even  more  melancholy  affairs  than  usual.     Even  now, 
I  can  recall  them  only  with  the  feelings  with  which  one 
recalls  the  performance  of  a  duty;  and,  midst  the  wliole 
reminiscences,  I  can  scarcely  remember  one  flitting 
smile  as  having  passed  over  the  faces  of  any  of  my 
fellow-travellers,  (albeit  there  were  several  fair  ones 
among  them,)  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their 
daily  task  of  eating  and  drinking.     As,  therefoi'e,  I 
felt  unwonted  depression  under  the  influences  of  the 
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scenery,  it  Is  fair  to  iinagino  that  similar  feelings  were 
rxperleiiccd  by  my  fellow-voyagers.  On,  on  we  went, 
1)V  night  and  day,  through  a  contin'iity  of  forest 
..ft'iiery  of  a  perfectly  same  character — so  much  so 
that,  when  looking  out  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at 
ni;,^lit,  before  going  to  bed,  and  again  when  gazing 
t'orth  in  the  same  direction  next  morning,  you  could 
liavc  sworn  that  you  saw  the  same  morass  and  the 
same  trees,  although  a  distance  of  eighty  or  ninety 
miles  divided  the  one  spot  from  the  other.  But,  dismal 
ill  tiieir  dreary  and  pestilential  solitudes  as  the  shores 
of  the  Mississippi  are  at  all  times,  they  were  espe- 
cially so  at  the  period  of  which  I  write.  The  river 
wjvs  very  high — higher  than  it  had  been  since  1816 ; 
aiul,  for  several  hundred  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
the  land  along  its  banks  was  one  flooded  as  well  as 
wooded  swamp.  The  slimy  water  was  seen  far  in 
among  the  trees,  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  ;  and 
log  huts,  and  other  dwellings  of  the  people  who  lived 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  were  so  completely  sur- 
rounded with  water,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for 
their  occupants  to  use  boats  as  their  means  of  entrance 
and  of  exit.  In  point  of  fact,  the  only  living  inmates  of 
such  locations  that  seemed  to  be  at  all  in  circumstances 
of  tolerable  comfort,  were  the  ducks  or  geese,  which 
sailed  about  the  dwellings  "  rejoicing  like  boon  com- 
panions over  their  liquor ;"  and  even  these  animals 
must  occasionally  have  felt  the  want  of  a  dry  nest  to 
repose  In,  after  the  fatigue  of  a  day's  ploughing  in  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  great  Father  of  Rivers.   In  many 
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cases  the  waters  l.ud  risen  far  above  the  level  of  the 
floors  of  the  dwellings ;  but,  not  being  privileged  to  see 
the  interiors  of  the  "  Edens  of  the  west,"  we  could  not 
say  how  far  the  inhabitants  may  have  succeeded  in 
turning  the  circumstances  to  good  account,  or  in  resist- 
ing its  evil  influences. 

With  such  scenes  presented  day  after  day,  niid 
hour  after  hour,  it  was  only  a  fltting  tribute  to  the 
gifted  author  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit^  that  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  description  of  Martin  and  Mark  Taplcv 
going  to  and  at  the  site  of  the  projected  city  of 
Eden,  should  have  risen  frequently  to  my  niirnl. 
*'  By  degrees  the  towns  in  the  route  became  more 
thinly  scattered,  and  for  many  hours  together  tliey 
would  sec  no  other  habitations  than  the  huts  of  tlie 
woodcutters  where  the  vessel  stopped  for  fuel.  8ky, 
wood,  and  water  all  the  livelong  day,  and  heat  that 
blistered  everything  it  touched.'" 

Another  general  characteristic  of  voyaging,  or 
rather  of  steaming,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  total 
absence  of  sailing  craft.  For  thousands  of  miles  on 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  you  will  not  see  a 
single  vessel  under  sail.  In  this  respect  it  contrasts  re- 
markably with  its  lovely  rival  in  American  scenic  fame, 
the  sprightly,  glorious  Hudson,  on  steaming  upon  which 
you  are  continually  greeted  with  that  loveliest  of  all 
lovely  objects  connected  with  a  river  or  sea  view—a 
host  of  vessels  under  canvass.  In  lieu  of  such,  but  a 
very  poor  substitute,  the  Mississippi  has  her  flat-boats 
or  floating    storehouses — her   travelling    shops  and 
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t'ftinilvniovinp^  inaiiHionR — and  occasionally  her  floating 
thnitrcH  or  places  of  public  exhibition.  JUit  all  theso 
aro  ;<<>1"^  down,  floating  lazily  on  the  downward 
strciim,  guided,  but  (scarcely  impelled,  by  long  poles  or 
flW(H'p»«  held  in  the  hands  of  the  boatmen  ;  and  if  any 
of  tlicm  sported  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  sail,  it  was 
so  tar  remote  from  a  sailor's  idea  of  such,  that  it  may 
wltliout  injustice  be  left  out  of  consideration  alto- 
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Previous  to  the  establishment  of  steamers,  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Mississippi  was  conducted  by  means  of 
thoi^o  flat-bottomed  boats  ;  and  even  yet  they  form  so 
(listiiict  and  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  sail,  that 
any  description  of  the  river,  without  prominent  men- 
tion of  them,  would  be  incomplete.  In  such  vessels 
or  hollow  rafts,  the  produce  is  floated  down  from 
distances  of  three  thousand  miles,  and  lesser  distances, 
to  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  there  to  be  disposed  of  by 
shipment  or  otherwise.  The  boats  are  little  more  than 
square  boxes,  the  roof  somewhat  rounded,  and  a  large 
space  occupied  as  the  hold,  containing  Indian  corn  and 
other  farm  produce,  and  a  smaller  portion  being  occu- 
pied by  the  human  inhabitants  of  this  floating  habita- 
tion. The  boat  moves  along  with  the  flow  of  the 
river,  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  three  and  a  half, 
and  under  four  miles  an  hour ;  while  the  boatmen  regu- 
late its  motions  by  means  of  long  poles.  In  piloting 
themselves  along,  these  boatmen  encounter  much  risk 
as  well  from  steamers  during  the  night  as  from 
"  snags,"  "  planters,"  and  "  sawyers"  both  by  night 
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and  (lay,  and  even  fttill  more  from  tho  eddies, of  wlmli 
many   arc   to   be   found   in  the   river.     I   was  told 
u  Htory  of  n  party  on  ))oard  a  Hat  boat  bein^  Murpriscil 
to  hear  a  eontinuouu  strain  of  music  and  mirth,  tor 
some  six  or  eiglit  hours,  wliicii  fell  on  their  ears,  as  tlicv 
imagined  themselves  to  be  floating  onwards  at  the  rati' 
of  four  miles  per  hour.     But  wlien  morning  broke, 
they  found  that  they  had  been  merely  sailing  round 
and    round  in  an  eddy,  in  one  of  the  bends  of  the 
river — the  said  eddy  being  caused  by  one  of  those 
sudden  changes  which  arc  so  frequent  in  the  ^liasis- 
sippi,  and  the  music  being  the  strains  from  the  fiddle 
of  a  man,  whose  solitary  house  they  had  passed  and 
repassed  in  the  course  of  their  gyrations.      Sonic  of 
these  flat  boats  arc  of  smaller  size,  and  are  occupied  as 
floating  shops,  containing  and  retailing  supplies  of  tea, 
tobacco,  candles,  groceries,  and  other  articles,  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  banks.  In  some  others, 
the  trades  of  tinkers,  smiths,  &c.,  are  carried  on,  as 
they  journey  down  the  rivers,  making  fast  to  the  river 
side  at  every  place  where  circumstances  make  it  expe- 
dient.    All  at  last  reach  New  Orleans,  where,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  sail  up  again  against  the  current,  they 
dispose  of  their  temporary  floating-house,  (or  abandon 
it,  if  the  market  for  such  articles  be  glutted,)  and 
return  by  one  or  other  of  the  steamers  to  the  place 
whence  they  had  originally  set  out,  probably  to  repeat 
the  same  thing  again  and  again.     Sometimes  the  inte- 
rest, in  one  of  these  floats  and  its  motley  inhabitants,  is 
increased  by  hearing  from  it  the  strains  of  a  fiddle,  or 
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ut'  II  l)ai\j<),  or  !)y  perccivinp^  tliat  tlic  Ncgrocfi,  or  others 
oil  l)0Jir(l,  arc  niiniMin^  tluMusclvoH  with  dnuciiijj^. 
\\  lien  fonncrly  writinj^  ot*  tlic  apparent  <h'pn'MHioii  ot' 
sniritM  exhibited  by  the  party  on  board  the  l'eytt)na,  I 
used  advinedly  tlic  term  ''wliitc"  feIlo\v-pa><MengerH, 
tor  assuredly  the  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  Negro. 
Sambo  is  generally  in  good  spirits,  and  boisterous  in 
his  mirth,  as  any  one  will  admit  who  has  heard  tho 
shouting,  laughing,  jibing,  and  singing,  between  tho 
^(Mirroes  on  board  two  Mississippi  steam-ships,  as  they 
struggle  for  precedence  during  one  of  those  too  common 
aud  very  dangerous  races  up  or  down  the  river. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  wood  is  the  fuel  used  in  the 
M  ississippi  and  Ohio  steam-ships,  although ,  after  ascend- 
ing a  considerable  distance,  some  coals  may  be  had,  and 
arc  often  taken  on  board.  But  wood  is  the  principal 
fuel,  and  the  mode  of  wooding  is  a  very  simple  one.  In 
going  down,  the  steamer  requires  to  stop  and  come  to, 
to  get  the  wood  put  on  board  from  the  floats  on  which  it 
is  lying,  heaped  up  in  what  is  called  ''  cords,"  or  piles 
of  a  certain  specific  length  and  depth,  because  the  floats 
could  not  be  brought  back  if  allowed  to  float  to  any 
distance  down  the  current.  But  in  going  up,  this 
detention  is  avoided.  The  steamer  goes  close  to  the 
bank — the  woodman  and  his  assistants  having  been 
previously  hailed,  and  being  ready  to  put  off"  his  float 
or  floats ;  and,  one  or  more  of  the  boats  or  rafts  being 
attached  by  the  hawsers  of  the  steamer  to  the  panting 
monster,  the  latter  then  proceeds  on  her  upward  course, 
dragging  the  wood  boats  with  her,  and  only  slightly 
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rotunird,  and  pitiitiii^  ti  littl«>  iiioro  hy  tlio  additional 
wci^lit  which  she  has  thiiH  to  (h'n^  through  thr  watcnt. 
Tliirt  hi'iii^  doiu*,  th(>  clerk  uf  the  Htt>ain-Mhi|>,  or  hiii 
aHHiHtniit,  pnKTcdH  on  board  tlic  raft  or  rat'tn,  niid 
iiUMiKurcM  the  wood,  ant)  tliv  prict;  hcin^  then  adjti.Htcd, 
(if  it  haM  not  hccn  ko  hct'orc,)  parties  from  the  Htcaiiicr 
then  proceed  to  aid  th(^  hoatnien  to  empty  th(^  tloats  ^^^' 
their  cargoes,  hy  throwing  tlic  lirge  hiHetH  [(owv  feet 
h)ng)  on  to  the  deck  of  the  Mteamer.  "  Many  humU 
make  light  work;^^  and  it  l)eingamatter  of  importaiicc 
to  both  purtii^H  concerned,  that,  on  the  (me  hand,  the 
steamer  MJiould  not  bo  retarded  by  the  ^vood  bouts 
longer  than  in  abHolutely  ncccHHary,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  woodmen  Hhonld  have  as  short  a 
return-voyage  as  poswilde,  it  is  striking  the  rapidity 
with  which  large  floats  are  emptied  of  their  contentn. 
At  first  I  was  surprised  at  the  numbers  of  workmen 
that  poured  from  the  steamer  to  the  raft,  so  soon  as  the 
jnoorings  were  fastened — or  even  before — and  errone- 
ously imagined  that  the  Mississippi  steamers  uuiHt 
have  an  unusually  large  compliment  of  hands.  But 
on  inquiring  at  the  master  (and  I  believe  owner)  of  the 
ship,  I  found  that  the  many  hands  who  thus  make  light 
work  of  the  wooding  were  most  of  them  Mississippi 
boatmen,  who,  having  sailed  down  the  river  with  their 
rafts  and  merchandise,  and  having  disposed  of  both 
the  latter  at  New  Orleans,  were  now  returning  to  tbeii 
homes,  and  thus  "  working  their  passage  "  upwards, 
in  a  very  praiseworthy  spirit,  saving  their  pockets 
by  aiding  in  putting  the  fuel  on  board  the  steam-ship. 
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III  Hailing  \\\)  tho  MiKMiHuippi,  from  N<'w  Orlrfttjn  to 
it<«  jiiiictioii  with  i\\v  <  Uiin,  uiiil  ii^iiiii  up  tiu<  Ohio  (im 
tar  ivM  the  tuwii  (»f  LoiiinviMc,  in  the  MtiU'  of  KtMitiicky^ 
iiiitl  of  (!iii(*iiiiiati  in  the  Htntti  of  <  Hiio,  yon  piiMH  in 
<«U('('«>>>si(>n,  cither  on  tiic  rip;ht  i»r  irft  hiind,  ulon;;  the 
ultorrM  of  the  HtiitrMof  LoniHiuna,  Mississippi,  ArkansnM, 
TtMit'sst'c,  Mi.sHonri,  IllinniH,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
( )hio.  Von  thuH  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  cuntrnstin^ 
lU  h'JiHt  the  ^encM'al  outward  artpect  of  Home  of  the 
nliivehohlin^  Htaten,  with  that  of  HtatoH  wliere  Hlavory 
JH  iniknown,  or  haH  heen  ahcdished  ;  and,  trntli  to 
sav,  the  contrast  in  very  j^reat — mo  j^reat  ha  to  bo  in 
itself  a  powerful  sermon  in  favour  of  aixdition.  Hut 
tlu'  ''Hcrmon"  here  is  not  "  in  trees,"  hut  in  the  want 
of  tliem.  The  white  hibourcr,  witli  his  arm  of  free- 
dom, seems  alone  capable  of  strujj^j^linj^  HUceessfully 
against  the  giantH  of  the  forest ;  and,  wherever  you 
Hce  a  tract  of  ground  more  than  usually  clear,  an<l  of 
more  than  common  fertility,  as  you  sail  up  the  mighty 
stream  of  the  MissisBippI,  and  gaze  on  the  vast  soli- 
tudes which  are  to  bo  seen  on  its  banks,  rest  assured 
tliat  the  part  you  arc  so  gazing  on  belongs  to  a  free 
state,  and  not  to  a  slaveholding  one. 

When  mentioning  the  process  of  clearing,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  singular  effect  produced  by  the  mode 
in  which  this  is  gone  about.  Once  or  oftener,  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  there  is  to  be  seen,  from  the  upper 
deck  of  the  steamer,  a  large  tract  of  still  wooded 
country,  over  which  it  would  seem  as  if  the  angel 
of  death  had  cast  his  shade.      A  blight  has  passed 
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over  all  iho  gigantic  forest  trees  within  a  large  circum- 
ference, and  the  viridity  of  their  Btill  flourishing  neifrl,. 
hours,  by  whom  the  plague-struck  spot  is  surrounded, 
only  renders  the  blasted  and  brown  appearance  of  the 
stricken  trees  the  more  remarkable.  And  truly  the\' 
are  stricken — literjilly  stricken — and  that  by  the  axe 
wielded  by  the  stalworth  arm  of  the  backwoodsman. 
The  process  which  engenders  the  appearance  described 
is  shortly  this :  When  it  has  been  resolved  to  clear 
any  portion  of  land  of  the  timber  growing  on  it,  tlic 
first  step  taken  by  the  woodcutter  is,  to  cut  a  noteli 
some  inches  deep  into  and  through  the  bark,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trees.  This  prevents  the  ascent  of  the 
sap ;  the  trees  wither  and  decay,  and  of  course 
speedily  assume  the  blighted  appearance  already 
referred  to — and  thus  they  stand  until,  being  suffi- 
ciently decayed,  the  next  powerful  storm  of  wind 
comes  in  aid  of  the  woodcutter's  operations,  by  level- 
ling them  with  the  ground.  Ere  this  consummation 
is  attained,  the  trees  have  the  blasted  appearance  to 
which  allusion  has  been  above  made. 

Who  is  there  who  has  heard  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Father  of  Rivers,  without  hearing  of  the 
"snags"  and  "  sawyers,"  which  form  impediments  and 
dangers  to  be  encountered  in  navigating  his  stream  ? 
The  vast  volume  of  waters  moving  through  the 
great  alluvial  plain,  and  ofttimes  overflowing  large 
portions  of  it,  frequently  changes  their  course  and 
direction.  The  bank  on  oiie  side  is  undermined  for 
a  considerable  distance,  and  then  disappears  in  tlie 
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mighty,  muddy  stream,  carrying  down  to  the  bottom 
with  it  the  trees  growing  upon  its  surface ;  which  trees 
ofttimes  get  stopped  by  some  shoal,  and  are  then 
embedded  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  by  gradual 
accumulations  of  sand.  On  the  other  or  opposite 
bank,  in  most  cases,  there  is  a  proportionate  part  of 
the  former  bed  of  the  river  left  exposed  and  com- 
paratively dry,  and  the  part  from  which  the  water  has 
thus  receded  is  speedily — indeed  ere  the  season  closes 
—  covered  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  young  cotton- 
wood  trees.  The  trees  overwhelmed  and  sunk  in  the 
new  channel  the  river  has  formed  for  itself,  are  known 
by  the  terms  "  snags  "  or  "  sawyers."  according  to 
their  powers  of  doing  mischief.  When  the  submerged 
tree  stands  upright  and  fixed,  it  is  less  objectionable, 
and  is  called  a  "  snag,"  or  occasionally  a  "planter;" 
while,  when  the  end  which  rises  above  the  water  points 
in  a  slanting  direction,  and  dips  up  and  down  as  it  is 
moved  by  the  current,  its  characteristically  descriptive 


name  is  a  "  sawyer." 


Thunder-storms  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
about  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  what  has  been 
already  said  of  the  loneness  of  the  scene,  will  prepare 
the  reader  for  the  statement,  that  there  is  much  that 
is  very  imposing  and  impressive  in  the  rolling  and 
reverberating  of  the  thunder,  and  the  flashing  of  the 
lightning  on  this  gigantic  river,  and  among  these  vast 
sylvan  solitudes.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  the  only 
artillery  proportionate  to  the  scene. 

Another  feature  of  the  Mississippi,  already  noticed 
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when  writing  of  the  steam-boats,  is  the  total  absence 
of  vessels  under  sail.  During  a  ten  days'  sail  on  the 
broad  deep  stream,  I  did  not  pereeive  any  nearer 
approaeh  to  a  white  sail  than  was  to  be  seen  in  tlie 
square  dirty  rag  of  some  bargeman,  who  was  thus 
endeavouring  to  aid  the  power  of  the  downward 
current,  by  seeking  a  little  assistance  from  a  favouring 
breeze. 

About  three  hundred  miles  up  the  river  from  New 
Orleans  stands  the  town  of  Natchez — containing  some 
five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants — divided  into  Natchez 
on  the  hill,  and  Natchez  under  the  hill,  and  having  a 
short  time  back  a  very  villanous  reputation,  as  the  place 
of  harbourage  of  various  bands  of  gamblers  and  other 
disreputables,  but  now  enjoying  a  somewhat  better 
and  an  improving  character. 

About  two  hundred  miles  beyond  Natchez,  the 
steamer  touches  at  the  very  picturesque  little  town  of 
Vicksburg,  (famous  for  the  summary  justice  some  years 
ago  executed  on  the  persons  of  a  band  of  these  very 
same  gamblers,  already  mentioned ;)  and  steaming 
onwards  for  some  five  hundred  miles  farther,  and 
passing  various  small  stations,  including  Helena,  a 
town  of  about  five  hundred  inhabitants,  (lately  the 
scene  of  a  diabolical  tragedy  in  the  burning  of  a 
slave,)  you  arrive  at  the  town  of  Memphis,  a  town 
which — despite  the  ancient  name  that  has  been  given 
to  it — bears  as  many  of  the  marks  of  modern  move- 
ment as  any  upon  the  route.  One  or  two  days' 
farther  steaming  brings  you  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
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into  which  I  passed,  with  anything  save  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  I  was  exchanging  the  dull  oppressive 
sameness  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  somewhat  bolder 
and  more  varied  scenery  of  the  Ohio.  Up  the  latter 
liver  we  proceeded  through  a  succession  of  views, 
which,  although  certainly  a  great  improvement  on 
that  of  the  larger  stream  of  which  it  is  a  gigantic 
tributary,  did  not,  in  my  opinion,  exhibit  any  pecu- 
Harities  to  induce  me  to  add  to  the  descriptions  of 
previous  writers. 

Wc  proceeded,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  town  of 
Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  (a  very  improving  town  of 
some  40,000  inhabitants,)  and  thereafter  to  Cincinnati 
—now  the  largest  city  in  the  Western  States  of  the 
American  Union. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


"  The  full  of  waters  and  the  song  of  birds, 
And  liilla  that  echo  to  the  distant  lierds, 
Are  hixuries  excelling  all  the  glare 
The  world  can  boast,  and  her  chief  fav'rites  share." 

Co\rpKR. 


STATE  OP  OHIO — CITY  OF  CINCINNATI — SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION- 
PORK  TRADE  OF  OHIO — RAILWAY  TO  SANDUSKY — AMERICAN  DEMO- 
CRACY— SANDUSKY  CITY — LAKE  ERIE — CITY  OF  CLEVELAND- 
BUFFALO — NIAGARA  VILLAGE — FALLS  OF  NIAGARA  AND  THLIH 
CONCOMITANTS. 

Dickens  and  others  have  called  Cincinnati  a  "  beauti- 
ful city  ;"  and,  while  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  tie 
entire  appropriateness  of  the  appellation,  I  certainly 
think  it  a  very  handsome  town.  The  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  its  progress  is,  however,  the  most  Impor- 
tant circumstance  connected  with  its  history.  Even 
Mrs  TroUope  would  now  scarcely  recognise  Cincinnati, 
so  much  has  it  changed  and  increased  during  the  few 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  it  was  made  by  her 
the  chosen  spot  of  her  temporary  sojourn  ;  and,  judg- 
ing of  former  manners  by  her  portraiture  of  them, 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cincinnati  must  have  made 
equal  progress  with  the  buildings  of  the  city. 
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"  Fifty  years  ago,"  said  General  Harrison,  in  a  dis- 
course delivered  by  him  before  the  historical  society 
of  Ohio, "  there  was  not  a  Christian  inhabitant  within 
the  bounds  which  now  comprise  the  state  of  Ohio," 
(an  exteri  [  of  territory  of  nearly  forty-four  thousand 
square  miles  ; )  "  and  if,  a  few  years  anterior  to  that 
period,  a  traveller  had  been  passing  down  the  magni- 
ficent river  which  forms  our  southern  boundary,  he 
might  not  have  seen  in  its  whole  course  of  eleven 
liundred  miles  a  single  human  being — certainly  not  a 
liabitation,  nor  the  vestige  of  one  calculated  for  the 
residence  of  man."  And  now  what  a  change !  In 
1790,  the  whole  population  of  the  state  of  Ohio  did 
not  exceed  three  thousand ;  in  1840  it  had  reached 
1,519,467  ;  and  now,  in  the  close  of  1849,  it  cannot  be 
much  less  than  two  millions.  But  the  contrast 
between  the  past  and  present  is  best  illustrated  by 
confining  attention  to  the  town  of  Cincinnati.  In 
1796,  Cincinnati  was  simply  a  small  village  of  log 
cabins,  consisting  of  some  dozen  wooden  huts  or 
houses ;  and  I  saw,  in  the  possession  of  an  intelligent 
citizen,  a  sketch  of  it,  representing  it  as  it  was  in  this 
condition.  Now,  within  little  more  than  half  a 
century,  it  is  a  city  of  nearly  120,000  inhabitants ; 
and  it  is  ptill,  by  births  and  emigration,  increasing 
(as  I  was  informed  by  professional  gentlemen  of 
influence  and  intelligence)  at  a  rate  of  about  ten 
thousand  annually.  The  streets  of  Cincinnati  are 
wide,  regular,  and  at  right  angles  with  each  other ; 
and  were  they  somewhat  better  paved,  it  would  be  a 
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great  improvement.  This  is,  however,  a  charge  wliidi 
may  be  generally  advanced  against  the  Transatlantic 
cities.  In  some  of  them,  indeed,  good  paving  is 
not  to  be  expected.  Althongh  named  by  the  ambitious 
term  city  —  of  which  term  our  American  brethren 
seem  much  enamoured,  (witness  the  city  of  Clevelaud 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  Sandusky  city,  &c.) — 
their  right  to  the  title  is  yet  in  embryo.  To  entitle 
them  to  the  name  of  towns,  much  less  of  cities, 
they  want  these  very  necessary  elements,  houses  and 
inhabitants ;  and,  inasmuch  as  there  are  few,  if  any, 
among  them,  so  favourably  situated  as  Cincinnati, 
centuries  will  probably  elapse  ere  many  of  them 
have  expanded  beyond  what  would  be  denominated 
villages  in  the  "  Old  Country."  In  such  "cities  to  be," 
it  were  unreasonable  to  expect  well-paved  streets ;  but 
even  in  the  generality  of  the  larger  towns,  the  paving 
is  anything  but  good.  If  I  except  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, I  did  not  find  well-paved  well-kept  streets  in 
any  of  the  large  towns  in  the  American  Union.  I 
had  thought,  before  leaving  Scotland,  that  my  native 
city  of  Glasgow — which,  in  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
of  its  progress  in  size,  beauty,  and  wealth,  displays 
more  of  American  growth  than  any  city  in  Europe — 
enjoyed  a  somewhat  unenviable  distinction  in  having 
the  carriage-ways  of  many  of  its  streets  in  great  dis- 
repair. But  Glasgow  contrasts  favourably  in  this 
respect  with  any  of  the  large  cities  of  the  American 
Union ;  and  had  the  Cincinnati  Jarve}  who  attempted 
to  extort  six  dollars  from  myself  and  friend,  for  a 
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two  liours'  drive  to  the  Cincinnati  Obscrvatorv, 
atteinptt'd  to  justify  his  extortion  by  an  appeal  to  the 
)){itlnc.ss  of  the  streets  and  deepness  of  the  ruts,  lie 
might  have  succeedeu  in  making  out  something-  of  a 
good  special  case. 

Cincinnati  contains  some  good  public  buildings, 
such  as  the  Observatory,  already  casually  noticed, 
which  Is  built  on  a  hill  called  Mount  Adams,  that  rises 
iinniudlately  above  the  town,  and  which  contains  a 
tolcscope  of  large  size  and  power  imported  from  the 
continent  of  Europe — the  new  Catholic  Cathedral,  of 
wlilch  the  spire  and  portico  are  really  fine,  although  the 
s[)iru  Is  perhaps  somewhat  too  high — the  College — and 
some  others.  But  none  of  them  are  of  such  beauty 
or  dimensions  as  to  attract  much  of  the  attention  of  a 
traveller,  who  has  seen  the  architectural  beauties  of 
Great  Britain.  But  there  has  been  very  recently 
erected  at  Cincinnati  a  building  which  deserves  that 
honourable  and  prominent  mention  should  be  made  of 
it,  were  it  only  because  it  is  intended  to  be,  and  will  be, 
till  some  vaster  scheme  outrivals  it,  the  largest  hotel 
in  that  country,  where  monster  hotels  are  the  rule,  and 
not  the  exception.  When  I  visited  Cincinnati  In  1849, 
there  was  in  course  of  erection  a  hotel,  which,  I  was 
informed,  would  contain  the  almost  incredible  number 
of  above  five  hundred  separate  bedrooms,  besides 
eating  and  other  rooms,  proportionate  to  the  extent  of 
the  sleeping  accommodation.  But  hotel-keeping  in 
America  is  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  the  practice 
among  the  merchants  and  traders  of  boarding  at  the 
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hotels — ofttiincs  with  their  wives  and  fumilics — ami 
merely  sleepinjj  in  their  own  houses,  gives  great 
cneouragement  to  these  mammoth  cstablisliments. 
But  my  Ameriean  friends  must  excuse  my  preferring 
the  more  secluded  English  system.  No  doubt,  the 
hotels  in  the  United  States  are  generally  not  only 
hirgc,  but  handsome,  and  handsomely  funrnliud, 
(although  certainly  neither  superior  in  these  respects 
to  the  ordinary  hotels  of  England  and  Scotland,  nor 
equal  to  what  may  be  termed  the  first-class  hotels  of 
London,  and  of  some  other  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Britain ;)  and,  the  very  reasonable  amount  of  tlic 
charges  considered,  the  supply  of  viands  is  usually 
unexceptionable  in  all  the  particulars  of  quantity, 
quality,  and  cooking.  But,  prejudice  or  no  prejudice, 
I  prefer  the  English  system,  where  men  are  not  so 
gregarious  in  their  eating :  and  thus  it  was  that,  on 
my  first  visit  to  New  York,  I  was  attracted  to  the 
very  superior  hotel  called  "  Delmonicos,"  simply  by 
the  remark  of  a  friend  that  the  matters  of  the  table 
were  there  conducted  more  after  the  English  fashion — 
the  cuisine  being  decidedly  and  excellently  French. 

But  to  return  to  Cincinnati.  There  is  perhaps 
nothing  connected  with  the  present  position  of  the 
city,  or  the  present  development  of  the  energies  of 
its  inhabitants,  more  creditable,  or  more  worthy  of 
remark,  than  the  attention  paid  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. The  system  of  national  education  in  the  United 
States  of  America  has  much  in  it  that  calls  for  con- 
sideration from  all  who  have  the  real  wellbeing  of 
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the  great  family  of  man  truly  at  heart ;  and  great 
thinj?f«  may  bo  expected  from  the  eft'ects  it  is  ealcu- 
hitotl  to  produce  on  the  rising  generation.  Actuated 
hy  a  wise  and  an  enlightened  policy,  the  States  of  the 
American  Union  have  recognised  the  necessity  of  com- 
bining mental  improvement  with  material  progress ; 
of  making  education  keep  pace  with  national  wealth, 
and  increase  In  civilisation  .-vt  home  go  hand  in  hand 
with  increase  of  power  abroad  :  thus  it  is  that  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  engaged  in  attendance  on  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  globe.  All  honour  to  them  that  such 
is  the  fact.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  too  ambitious, 
and  too  extensive,  to  be  discussed  at  length  in  a  work 
like  the  present ;  but  having  had  my  attention  pro- 
minently directed,  while  in  Cincinnati,  to  the  zealous 
and  highly  liberal  manner  in  which  the  system  is 
wronght  out  in  that  city,  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
satisfaction  of  here  introducing  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 
In  the  majority  of  the  instances  in  which  error  is 
committed,  in  reasoning  on  matters  connected  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  mistake  arises 
from  confounding,  or  at  least  from  not  discriminating, 
between  the  powers  and  constitution  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  powers  which  the  separate  States 
have  severally  reserved  to  themselves.  No  doubt,  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  declared 
to  be  supreme — so  supreme,  that  no  State  law  is  valid 
which  comes  in  competition  with  the  constitution,  or 
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with  any  law  of  tlio  1 'iiitcd  States ;  niul  It  has  }« .  ii 
well  remarked  by  tliat  distinguished  Anuriean  i^tatt >- 
man,  the  lion.  Daniel  Webster,  that  it  is  tliis  very 
principle,  which  niakoj  the  iniited  laws  of  the  ( Jenc  ml 
Government  supreme,  that  constitutes  the  Aniencaii 
constitution.  Without  this,  the  Union  would  be  nicnlv 
a  confederacy.  As  a  general  theoretic  constitutional 
principle,  then,  it  may  be  affirmed  of  the  constitution 
of  the  American  republic,  that  the  law  of  no  state  ot" 
the  Union  can  be  valid  where  it  conflicts  and  is  at 
variance  with  any  law  of  the  General  GovernnKiit ; 
and  that,  if  at  any  time  any  (picstion  of  interfen  ikc 
should  arise,  the  power  of  decision  between  the  indi- 
vidual state  and  the  Union  is  placed  in  the  hiuuls  of 
the  Supremo  Court  at  Washington,  which  also  lias 
power  to  decide  questions  that  may  arise  between  one 
state  and  another.  It  will  bo  at  once  seen  how 
important  is  the  existence  both  of  this  principle  and 
of  this  power,  and  also  that  both  arc  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  integrity,  and  indeed  to  the  very  exist- 
ence, of  the  Union  itself.  But  while  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  in  some  cases  not  very  well  defined, 
and  in  others  not  much  respected  there  are,  at  the  same 
time,  matters  and  powers  which  the  individual  states 
have  reserved  to  themselves,  ind  with  which  the 
General  Government  has  nothing  to  do.  Of  this 
the  education  of  the  people  is  one.  There  is,  properly 
speaking,  no  general  State  education.  Each  state  is 
at  liberty  to  legislate  on  this  subject  as  it  pleases,  and 
each  state  has  legislated  regarding  it  j   and,  to  the 
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(icfllt  of  our  Amcrlcjui  brethren,  lot  it  btMvim  lobored 
thiit  there  Is  now  no  country  in  tiic^  worhl  where  the 
sitular  education  of  the  |)e«)j)le  in  better  attended  to 
than  it  is  in  the  United  States.     1  say  secuhvr,  not 
iKcause  I  can,  of  my  own  knowledge,  say  that  tlic 
rolijj^ious  education  of  the  people  is  neglected,  but 
hociuiso  that  is  left  to  each   religious   denomination 
itself.     Ill  America,  where  there  is  no  State  church, 
all  that  the  state  governments  do,  in  connexion  with 
the  public   education   of  the  people,  is   to    provide 
-schools,  in  which  the  children  receive  a  secular  educa- 
tion at  the  public  expense,  a  portion  of  the  local  taxes 
being  appropriated  for  that  purpose.     Every  state  in 
the  Union  has  some  provision  of  that  nature,  although, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  no  one  state  has  the 
power  of  controlling  another,  through  the  medium  of 
the  General  Government  or  otherwise,  in  relation  to 
this  matter.     In  every  state  of  the  Union  there  is  an 
amj)lc  provision  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  white  children ;  and,  while  I  of  course 
cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  myself, 
1  had  it  from  several  influential  gentlemen  of  Louisi- 
ana, that  in  that,  as  well  as  in  some  other  slave  states, 
provision  would  have  been  made  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  slaves,  had  not  so  violent  a 
spirit  of  opposition  been  excited,  of  late  years,  in  the 
south,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  abolitionists  of  the 
north.    It  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  say  that  the 
movements  of  northern  states  to  abolish  slavery  should 
have  operated  as  a  preventive  to  the  southern  ones 
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educntiiijj^,  in  itoine  (l«*gi'(M*,  thoir  l)l:u:k  pDptilution;  but 
it  ID  cjiHy  for  one  who  Iiuh  ptTHoiiully  witneHsoJ  the* 
kccniicMM  of  ft'cliiij^  that  Imn  Ix't'ii  exciti'd  on  thU 
((ucstloii  of  Abolition,  to  hoc  that  HUch  Ih  likoly  to  bo 
tlio  case.  To  jinlgo  from  the  languiij^o  of  soiiif 
piirticH  in  tl»c  New  England  Htiitos,  one  woubl  suppoRc 
that  thoy  conHidenMl  all  argunicntM  and  Htrata^cuM 
fair,  |)rovi(l('d  only  they  tended  to  further  the  "  aboli- 
tion ticket."  Fit8  nut  nffas  seems  the  motto.  In 
May  or  ifuno  184i),  an  instance  occurred  of  the  wci/mc 
of  a  box,  despatched  per  rail  from  one  of  the  hIuvc 
states,  (Kentucky,)  directed  to  riiiladelphia,  which, 
when  opened,  was  found  to  contain  two  live  slavc8, 
whom  it  was  thus  intended  to  remove  from  slavery  to 
freedom ;  wliilo  the  extreme  among  the  anti-aboli- 
tion parties  of  the  soutli  arc  as  unserupulouH,  and 
fully  more  extravagant,  in  their  doings  or  language 
To  judge  from  tlie  language  of  some  of  them,  no 
punishment  is  too  bad  for  the  conduct  of  their  oppo- 
nents ;  and  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  remarks  of 
nearly  all  of  them,  whether  in  public  or  in  private,  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  would  rather  dismember  the 
Federal  Union  than  give  way  to  the  abolition  move- 
ment— at  least  for  some  time  to  come.  [Even  in 
Congress,  such  language  is  occasionally  used,  and  the 
scenes  to  which  its  introduction  leads  are  occasionally 
very  strange  ones  for  a  legislative  assembly.  The 
following,  taken  from  a  report  of  proceedings  in  the 
United  States'  House  of  Eepresentatives,  on  13tli 
December   1849,  will  suffice  for  a  specimen.    The 
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n«riK!  ociuirnMl  1)11  tlu»  (il.HciH.sion  oi'o  n'Moliiiion  of  Mr 
Hrown  of  MiM.iUHi|)[>i,  that  {\u*.  lloti.  II.  ('ol)b  hIiouIiI 
l(c  clci'teil  to  tlio  hij^lily  important  olJict?  of  Spcakt-r: — 

Mr  I> r  Haul  tliut  the  rcMolutioii  t)f  Mr  lirowii, 

ill  elVcct,  calhiil  upon  tho  Whigit  to  innko  uii  uncoiuli- 
tloiial  Hurrundci'.  llo  would  vote  for  anybody  hut  u 
ilisuiu'onifit  to  occupy  the  cli.iir. 

A  volCK. — There  is  no  «uch  person  in  tiio  house. 

Mu  1) U. —  I  think  ho. 

V'oiCK.s. — Wliere  is  lie? 

Mu  I) K  pointed  to  Mu  31 


Mr  M l)K. — If  the  gentleman  chargc-j  me  willi 

lieiii^  a  di.suniunist,  it  in  falno  ! 

Mu  1) li. — You  are  a  liar. 

Iiinnediately  Air  M de  left  liis  seat  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  house,  and  rushed  toicanla  Mr  1) r. 

The  parties  were  not  more  tiian  four  feet  apart,  when 
inombers  rushed  between.  There  were  cries  of 
"  Fight ! "  The  scrgeant-at-arms  hurried  down,  with 
the  niaco  of  office  in  his  hand.  Tlicre  were  loud 
cries  of  "  Order."     Lobby  members  mounted  the  side 

scenes.  Mr  M de  beckoned  IMr  D r  to  follow 

him  to  the  Kotunda.  There  were  motions  of  adjourn- 
ment, midst  a  scene  of  the  greatest  possible  disorder. 

But  such  scenes  are  very  rare,  and  when  they  do 
occur,  the  words  used  cannot  bo  regarded  otherwise 
tiian  as  the  dictations  of  temper  and  of  haste.  But 
the  feelings  which  they  display  have  been  evinced 
even  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  American  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  that  they  were  tlicre  enunciated  and  argued 
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on  with  great  decorum,  dignity,  and  ability,  only 
proves  that  they  are  deeper  seated  than  some  partiis 
in  America  or  in  England  are  willing  to  admit.  ( )t' 
this  any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  by  perusing  tlie 
])ublished  speeches  of  ^lessrs  Hayne  and  Webster, 
delivered  in  the  United  States'  Senate  in  January 
1830.  There  the  ostensihle  subject  of  discussion  was 
what  is  known  in  America  as  the  "  nullification " 
question,  or  the  right  of  an  individual  state  to  declare 
a  law  of  the  General  Government  mill  and  of  no  effect 
within  that  state's  own  particular  limits  or  territory — 
a  doctrine  which  r  Webster  justly  characterised  as 
one  which  would  reduce  the  Constitution  to  a  mere 
confederacy.  But  although  that  was  the  ostensible 
subject,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  argument  goes  to 
prove  the  extreme  dissonance  that  exists  between 
the  north  and  the  south  on  the  question  of  slavery. 
That  this  dissonance  ever  will  lead  to  a  dismember- 
ment of  the  American  Union,  however,  I  am  far  from 
thinking.  If  there  be  one  thing  of  a  national  char- 
acter which  an  American  values  more  than  another, 
it  is  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Union.  It  is  not 
that  he  is  a  citizen  of  New  York  or  of  Massachusetts, 
of  Carolina  or  of  Alabama,  of  Kentucky  or  of  Ohio, 
but  it  is  that,  being  such,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Great 
American  Union  or  Republic ;  and,  without  going  the 
length  of  saying  that  a  separation  of  the  north  from 
the  south  could  not  be  made  without  in  any  way  in- 
terfering with  the  peaceful  relations  between  the  two, 
I  certainly  would,  were  I  an  American,  regard  a  dis- 
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inoiiibcrincnt  of  the  Union  as  the  greatest  misfortune 
tliat  could  befall  my  great  and  rising  country.  But 
of  such  an  event  I  have  little  fear.  The  northern 
and  southern  states  of  the  American  llepublic  stuck 
together  even  at  a  time  when  the  latter  had  the  great- 
est and  most  obvious  of  all. possible  interests  to  secede 
tVoni  the  cause  of  the  former ;  and  it  were  well  that 
tlic  northern  party  should  now  remember  this  fact, 
^vllcn  urging  their  southern  brethren  on  this  tender 
subject  of  slave  emancij)ation. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression.  To  return  to  the 
question  of  state  education.  In  each  of  the  states 
there  is  a  provision  for  the  secular  education  of  the 
cliildren  of  freemen,  at  the  expense  of  the  state  itself. 
Ill  some  states  the  allowance  is  greater  than  in  others, 
even  taken  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The 
state  of  Connecticut  has  the  honour  of  standing  at  the 
head  of  that  list  that  would  enumerate  the  states  of 
the  American  Union  according  to  their  respective 
public  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
With  a  population  not  exceeding  400,000,  the  sum 
annually  devoted  by  the  state  to  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  is  about  £2G,000  sterling ;  and  it  is 
a  fact  worthy  of  record,  were  it  only  as  a  some- 
what singular  coincidence,  that  while  Connecticut  is 
thus  distinguished  above  all  the  other  states  of  the 
American  Union  for  the  large  amount  of  its  public 
school  fund  in  proportion  to  the  population,  it  is  also 
the  only  one  in  the  republic  in  which  theatrical 
representations  are  prohibited  by  law.    Different  par- 
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ties  will  interpret  these  facts,  and  connect  or  separate 
them,  according  to  their  prepossessions  for  or  against 
the  theatre,  and  its  uses  or  abuses.  But  the  circum- 
stance, that  these  two  things  should  co-exist  in  the  same 
state,  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  being  made  prominent 
mention  of.  In  1849,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the 
local  legislature  of  Connecticut  to  repeal  the  law 
prohibiting  theatrical  performances  within  its  own  terri- 
torial limits  ;  but  the  bill  introduced  for  this  purpose 
met  with  the  most  determined  opposition — an  oppo- 
sition based  not  so  much  on  objections  to  such  amuse- 
ments themselves,  as  on  objections  to  that  class  of 
persons  by  whom  they  are  usually  supported,  and 
whose  increase  in  the  state  might  be  reasonably 
expected  to  follow  an  alteration  in  the  law.  The 
opposition  prevailed,  and  the  bill  was  almost  unani- 
mously rejected.  But  to  return  to  the  state  provisions 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  education  of 
the  people. 

Maine,  with  a  population  of  about  600,000  inhabi- 
tants, has  permanent  school  funds  yielding  an  income 
of  above  60,000  dollars,  or  above  £12,000  sterling. 
Massachusetts,  with  a  population  considerably  under  a 
million,  has  public  schools  in  which  fully  80,000  chil- 
dren are  annually  educated  at  the  public  expense ; 
and  the  state  of  New  York,  with  a  population 
approaching  closely  to  3,000,000,  (in  1845  it  was 
2,604,495,)  has  a  common  school  fund,  the  aggregate 
capital  of  which  amounts  to  about  half  a  million  ster- 
ling ;  while,  from  the  general  statistics  of  education 
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ill  tlic  state,  It  appears  that,  of  the  whole  population, 
about  four  out  of  every  thirteen  were  under  Instrue- 
tion  (luring  some  part  of  the  year,  in  the  elementary 
and  more  advanced  branches  of  English  education, 
and  la  the  classical  departmenti  of  the  academics. 

Similar  details  might  be  giver*  In  reference  to  others 
of  the  states  In  the  Union,  all  going  to  show  that  the 
education  of  the  people  has  occupied,  and  continues  to 
occupy,  that  attention  in  America  to  which  it  is  so 
well  entitled.  But  It  Is  not  my  Intention  cither  to 
compare  the  provisions  In  the  different  states,  or  to 
enter  into  details  with  reference  to  any  of  them.  My 
limits  preclude,  for  the  present,  the  possibility  of  my 
doing  so.  The  object  now  Is  to  Illustrate,  by  the 
mention  of  a  few  indisputable  facts,  the  general  truth 
of  the  remark,  that  the  state  goveniments  of  the 
'American  Union  have  shown  themselves  most  wisely 
provident,  and  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  their  great 
republic,  in  the  ample  provisions  they  have  made  for 
placing  a  sound  elementary  education  within  the 
reach  of  every  free  inhabitant  they  contain.  The 
words  "  wisely  provident "  are  here  used  advisedly, 
for,  if  there  be  a  country  in  the  world  In  which 
national  provisions  for  education  are  more  necessary, 
or  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  beneficial  results, 
than  another,  it  Is  In  the  American  Union.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  American  confederation  appeals  to  the 
understanding.  It  Is  in  the  conviction  of  the  thinking 
and  Intelligent  mass,  that  it  Is  the  constitution  best 
adapted  for  the  country,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
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general  good,  that  Its  stability  and  permanence  (Icpcud. 
And  besides  this,  tbo  American  Union  is  yearly  receiv- 
ing into  its  bosom  vast  masses  Irom  tlio  old  coiiiitrits 
of  Europe,  more  particularly  from  England,  Scotlainl, 
and  Ireland.  ]\Iany  of  tlicsc  emigrants,  no  doubt,  add 
to  tlie  intelligence,  as  tbey  do  to  tbe  population  and 
wealtli  of  the  far  off  land  of  tbeir  adoption  ;  but  it  is 
also  true,  and  lamentably  so,  that  many  of  thcnuany 
with  them  to  America  little  save  their  poverty  and 
their  ignorance.  If  emigrants  of  this  class  are  to  add 
much  to  the  real  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
they,  or  at  least  their  children,  must  be  educated. 
To  use  the  words  of  an  esteemed  professional  friend  in 
Cincinnati,  (himself  one  of  the  truest  and  best  friends 
of  education  to  be  found  in  any  land,)  whose  letter  on 
this  subject  is  before  me,  this  class  of  emigrants  require 
not  only  to  be  Americanised,  but  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  enlightened,  civilised,  and  educated,  ere  they 
can  be  of  much  real  benefit  in  assisting  towards  tliu 
onward  progress  of  the  land  to  which  they  have 
emigrated. 

While  the  general  attention  paid  to  the  education  of 
the  people  has  thus  been  creditably  great  in  almost  the 
whole  of  the  states,  the  state  of  Ohio,  notwithstand- 
ing its  comparatively  recent  occupation  and  rapid 
growth,  has  not  been  behind  in  the  race,  as  the 
following  few  statisti*  s,  with  reference  to  the  common 
schools  of  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  will  sufficiently 
prove. 

In  reference  to  the  educational  system  pursued  in 
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itM  coimiioii  sclioolrt,  Cincinnati  i.s  (HvIiIimI  into  twelve 
distrlt'ts.  In  each  of  tliosc  di.strict.s  tluuc  i.s  a  scliool- 
lioiise,  having  a  male  and  also  a  tcniah^  ilepartnunt, 
with  a  principal  and  assistant  teachers  presiding  over 
each.  The  principal  teachers  over  the  male  depart- 
ments have  fifty  dollars  a-month  of  salary,  the  assist- 
ants somewhat  less.  The  principal  teachers  of  the 
ftinulc  departments  have  twenty-eight  dollars  a-month, 
tlie  assistants  from  sixteen  to  twenty  dollars.  In 
some  of  these  district  schools  (icrnian  is  taught  in 
connexion  with  English;  and  as  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  of  Cincinnati  is  German,  (a  fact 
evinced  hy  the  numerous  German  sign-boards  and 
inscriptions  you  sec  as  you  go  along  the  streets  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  town,)  these  schools  arc  certainly  a 
peculiarly  interesting  feature  in  the  Cincinnati  school 
system,  and  strongly  illustrate  the  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened spirit  under  which  they  are  conducted. 

Besides  the  twelve  district  schools,  there  is  a  central 
school,  established  in  November  1848,  for  the  farther 
education  of  such  children  above  ten  years  of  age  as 
are  found  on  examination  to  have  a  "  competent 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  English 
grammar,  modern  geography,  mental  and  practical 
arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  mental 
algebra,  or  written  algebra,  to  equations  of  the  second 
degree." 

In  the  common  schools  the  usual  branches  of  an 
elementary  education  are  taught,  while  in  the  central 
school  the  education  is  of  a  more  advanced  character, 
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and  includes  Latin  and  Greek.  As  an  adjunct  to  tlio 
whole,  there  is  an  orphan  asylum  school. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  who  attended  the  dls. 
trict  schools  of  Cincinnati  between  October  1847  and 
October  1848  was  27,316,  being  an  increase  of  above 
five  thousand  on  the  year  previous. 

The  above  details,  which  are  mainly  taken  from  the 
nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  trustees  and  visitors  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  city  council  of  Cincinnati 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1848,  prepared  under 
the  authority  of  the  board,  by  my  able  and  excellent 
friend  Bellamy  Storer,  Esq.,  (some  time  correspond- 
ing secretary,  and  last  year  the  president  of  tlic  board 
of  trustees  and  visitors,)  will  sufficiently  show  that  the 
general  commendation  of  the  school  system  of  Cin- 
cinnati, with  which  I  set  out,  was  not  without  ample 
and  sufficient  foundation. 

That  the  efforts  thus  making,  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  American  Union,  to  increase  the  know- 
ledge of  the  general  body  of  the  people,  may  continue 
to  prove  eminently  successful,  must  be  the  anxious 
and  ardent  prayer  of  every  well  wisher  of  the  great 
family  of  man. 

One  of  the  greatest  businesses  carried  on  in  Cin- 
cinnati is  the  killing,  curing,  and  packing  of  liogs, 
More  than  400,000  hogs  were  packed  in  Cincinnati 
up  to  January  1848,  for  the  season  of  1847-8 ;  and 
for  about  two  months  of  each  year,  the  herds  of 
these  animals  driven  along  certain  of  the  streets 
leading  from  the   river  are  almost  continuous.    In- 
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(Ict'd,  the  statistics  of  the  pork  trade  of  the  Western 
States,  Oliio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  arc  so  extraor- 
dinary as  to  be  scarcely  credible  to  those;  who  have  not 
seen  the  evidence  of  its  extent.  In  1847,  the  number 
of  hoj^s  brought  to  market  from  these  three  states 
was  fully  seven  millions.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  states 
above  mentioned  arc  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  culture 
of  Indian  corn,  (called  in  America  "coni  "  par  excel- 
knce ;)  and  this  food  supplies  not  only  the  cheapest, 
but  the  best  means  for  fattening  these  useful  animals. 

Of  the  price  paid  for  hogs  in  Cincinnati  and  its 
neighbourhood,  I  have  no  note  taken  when  on  the 
spot.  But  the  price  cannot,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
be  materially  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  immedi- 
ately adjoining  state  of  Kentucky  ;  and  in  or  about 
Louisville,  the  largest  city  of  that  state,  and  itself  a 
great  market  for  the  killing  or  curing  of  hogs,  the 
price  varies  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  (about  Gs.  6d.) 
to  two  dollars  and  a  half,  (lOs.  6d.,)  according  to  the 
weight — animals  weighing  175  lb.  bringing  the  smaller 
sum,  and  those  weighing  above  250  lb.  the  larger. 

The  circumstances  thus  alluded  to  have  led  to  the 
settlement  at  Cincinnati,  and  also  in  the  town  of  Louis- 
ville, of  sundry  emigrants  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  who, 
in  these  towns  and  their  neighbourhoods,  exercise  the 
trade  and  calling  with  which  they  were  most  familiar 
in  "  their  own  green  isle."  But  it  is  not  only  Paddy 
who  Indulges  in  the  hog-curing  calling  in  these  parts ; 
a  large  proportion  of  the  German  settlers  are  engaged 
in  the  same  trade  ;  and  it  must  have  been  in  this  por- 
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tion  of  the  T^iiion  tlmt  tlio  following  caao  occuiTcd.  .\ 
(fcrinau  settler  lost  several  valuaMe  hogs,  and,  fnidiii'.- 
some  animals  exactly  answering  their  general  dcsciip- 
tion  in  the  possession  of  an  American  or  KiiglUh 
neighbour,  he  claimed  them  as  his  lost  favourites,  ami 
went  to  law  in  vindication  of  his  right  to  them,  on  his 
claim  being  disallowed.  The  proofs  on  both  sides  were 
balanced  and  conflicting,  and  the  lawyers  were  at  their 
wits'  end,  when  it  occurred  to  the  advocate  of  the 
German  claimant  to  demand  the  recall  of  his  client's 
son,  who  had  been  one  of  the  witnesses.  On  his  recall, 
the  counsel  asked  him  if  ho  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
his  porkers,  aiid  how  he  called  them.  The  answer 
was  affirmative,  and  that  he  called  them  in  German, 
and  they  answered  to  the  call.  Thereon  the  judge  and 
jury  adjourned  to  the  defendant's  hog-yard ;  and  on  the 
German  vociferating  his  war-cry,  the  pigs  he  had 
claimed,  and  only  those  out  of  a  very  large  flock, 
responded  to  his  call.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  this  piece  of  real  evidence  decided  the  question  at 
issue.  It  is  said  of  a  certain  great  king  that  he  charac- 
terised German  as  the  language  most  adapted  to 
horses,  but  this  probably  was  the  first  instance  of  its 
ever  being  supposed  to  be  best  suited  to  the  capacity 
of  pigs. 

The  extensive  trade  in  the  rearing  and  killing  of 
pigs  is  generally  supposed  to  be  somewhat  adverse  to 
a  spirit  of  cleanliness,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  partly 
owing  to  this  that  Cincinnati  suffered  so  greatly  from 
cholera  about  the  time  of  the  visit  in  question  in  1849. 


RAIL  TO  SANDUSKY. 


TIic  opuloinic  luul  begun  to  be  folt,  but  luul  not  rctvclicd 
its  hciglit,  wlien  I  wns  in  tlio  city  ;  but  tbcrc  is  now 
l.oforo  nic  ft  letter,  dated  .'JOth  July  1841),  written  to  mc 
liv  an  iuHuentiai  profensional  gcntU^nnn  In  (Jincinnati 
—one  who  interests  liiniself  constantly  and  wannly  in 
evcrytliing  tliat  conduces  to  t!io  werbcing  of  his 
tf llowi*,  in  which  ho  says — ''  Since  you  left  us,  oiir  city 
lias  been  terribly  scourged ;  wo  have  lost  nearly  five 
tlKtusand  of  our  people  by  the  pestiknce  that  has 
everywhere  prevailed."  lie  adds  that  the  ravages 
of  diulcra  were  even  then  prevalent,  although  "  present 
indications  arc  decidedly  favourable  to  the  rapid 
(lecTinc ;"  while  I  find  it  stated  in  a  Cincinnati  news- 
paper of  a  subsequent  date  that  above  6000  had 
perished,  and  that  there  were  fully  2500  houses  in  the 
citv  then  unoccupied  and  to  let.  It  appears  that  the 
greatest  mortality  was  for  the  thirty-ono  days  ending 
IGth  July  1849,  and  that  the  daily  average  of  deaths 
during  that  time  was  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  The 
largest  proportion  of  deaths  was  among  the  foreign 
population,  the  comparative  numbers  being,  of  emi- 
grants 70.1 — Americans,  22.6 — the  difference  being  no 
doubt  caused  mainly  by  the  fact  of  the  new-comers 
being  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  the  climate,  and  ignorant 
what  food  to  ta^"    and  what  to  avoid. 

Leaving  Cincinnati  at  the  somewhat  inconvenient 
hour  of  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  ride  of  about 
sixteen  hours  in  railway  cars  brings  you  to  the  city 
of  Sandusky,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
distance  travelled  is  only  217  miles;  and  if  the  time 
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occupied  in  the  trnnsit  would  seem  to  indicnto  nri 
unuHually  slow  spcod  for  railway  travcllinfi^,  it  imistlM 
remembered  that  this  line  (for  it  \»  literally  one  line 
of  railrt,  runs  through  a  comparatively  unpcoplnl 
country:  and  although  one  of  its  termini  is  at  the 
populous  improving  town  of  Cincinnati,  the  othc  r  U  at 
Handusky,  whicli,  although  specially  rejoicing  in  tin 
ambitious  title  of  Sandusky  city,  is  nevertheless  onlvu 
sparscdly  bulk  village,  containing  a  population  whiih 
does  not  exceed  2/500  inhabitants.  In  making  tliii 
journey  I  heard  sundry  sneers,  on  the  part  not  niirdv 
of  Old  but  of  New  Englanders,  on  the  subject  of 
Western  railways,  particularly  when  the  career  of  tlic 
train  was  stopped,  and  the  stcam-whistlo  was  ioiullv 
sounded,  until  intrusive  cattle  or  hogs  were  frightciud 
off  the  line.  I  could  not,  however,  sympathise  to  aiiv 
extent  in  the  severity  of  my  English  or  Yankee 
friends  on  the  subject  of  Western  railways.  Surely  it 
is  better  to  have  one  line  of  railway,  and  cars  tra- 
velling on  it  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  than 
no  line  of  railway  at  all ;  and  if  the  profits  of  working 
the  railway  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky  only  suffico, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  sufficient  to  lay  down  a  railway  of  more  English- 
like  capabilities  and  pretensions,  the  parties  who  own 
the  present  works  will  be  entitled  to  have  the  laugh 
quite  the  other  way. 

An  American  railway  car  has  been  too  frequently 
described,  to  render  description  on  my  part  either 
necessary  or  likely  to   be   interesting.      The  main 
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fi  ;itinv  Irt  the  ulwcncc  of  ilinrnMit  ('lft«isr«  of  cnn'iii;^ofi, 
it  luin^  si'i'iniii;,'!}'  assiunrd  \ty  this  ^lircrtois,  timt  In 
lU'oiiutry  of  re|)ul»Hcim  <M|imlity,  every  one  nnist  he 
ivadv  to  {i(lo[)t  tli(»  sanu!  mode,  and  he  content  with 
the  siinie  aeeonnnixhition,  when  tnivellinj^.   For  nivselt', 
Id.)  not  coni})hun  nmch  of  the  arrangement,  aUhon^lj 
it  ai'pcared  to  mo  tlicn,  as  it  does  now,  tliat  it  waa 
iiotliing  short  of  the  most  downright  tyramiy.     He- 
cause  A  eamiot,  or  will  not,  pay  two  dollars  for  Ins 
scat  in    a   ear,   why  shonld   15    he    compelled  (for   it 
iiiiioiuits  to  comjinlslon  when  tlicre  is  no  other  mode 
of  tniMsit,  or  wmui  eqnally  good,)  to  he  content  with 
the  comforts  and  aceonnnodatlon  that  can  he  purchased 
fur  one  dollar?     This,  however,  is  hnt  one  of  the  many 
Jovt'lopments  of  that  tyranny  of  the   many,    which 
uiif(uestiona])ly  prevails  to  a  very  large  extent  in  tho 
United   States   of  America.      For  tlic   present   tho 
•jDvcrnment  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  I  slionld 
tliliik  that  every  true  friend  of  the  land  of  stars  and 
stripes  would  wish  that  it  were  long  to  continue  so. 
The  jj^rand  policy  of  that  government  is  decidcully,  and 
almost  necessarily,  conservative ;  accordingly,  in  pri- 
vate, some  of  the  most  intelligent  men  helonging  to 
the  Whig  party,   hesitate  not  to   acknowledge    that 
the  real  danger,  which  the  federal  constitution  has 
to  dread,  arises  from   the  too  rapid  growth   of  tho 
democratic  principle — from  the  tendency  evcrywlicro 
observahle  of  referring  all  power  to  the  mass  of  tho 
peo))le — of  taking  every  opportunity  of  appealing  to 
'•the  people,"  and  flattering  their  prejudices  by  making 
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tiM'in  tho  HfUirco  of  all  power.  For  nn  IlItiHtnitlun  „(• 
tho  ojM'ration  of  thin  dfiiiocrfttic  tnuIciK  y,  I  wa.H  in. 
tlcbUul  to  nn  iiitcUI^i^nt  military  ofliccr  of  tlic  (nitiil 
States — n gontloiiuui  wli(»  liad  held  tlit!  rank  of  ^ciuml 
in  tho  Mexican  urniy,  up  to  the  time  the  United  Statcn 
declared  war  againxt  that  feeble  Mister  republic,  uml 
who  now  hohU  a  hi^h  place  in  ono  of  the  niilitiuy 
coUe^Ort  in  the  United  tStateo.  He  montionttd  that,  in 
one  of  the  WcHtern  States — Louisiana,  I  think — uiudi 
excitement  prevailed  at  tho  time,  in  conwccpiciKc  ot' 
its  having  been  mooted,  as  a  weapon  of  popularity,  t(» 
have  ilui  local  judges  ainuuUly  elected,  and  by  tlu' 
Voice  of  tho  gcmu'al  body  of  citizens.  The  question 
had  been  debated  in  tho  local  legislature,  and  tlu* 
resolution  there  come  to  was  to  leave  tho  (jucstion  ot 
a  change  to  bo  dotormined  by  tho  majority  of  the 
electors  themselves.  Once  mooted,  tho  reprcscntntivcn 
of  tho  people  would  not  face  tho  odium  and  unpopu- 
larity  of  deciding  it  in  such  a  way  as  excluded  the 
j)eoplo  from  power.  Could  anything  more  strongly 
show  tho  tyranny  of  tho  vox  j)opuli\  when  all  consi- 
derations arc  made  to  give  way  to  it  ?  If  there  be  one 
question  in  government  better  settled  than  another 
by  tho  wisdom  of  ages,  it  is  that  tho  judges  who  are 
to  administer  tho  laws,  who  arc  to  hold  the  balance  of 
justice,  should  be  elected  for  life,  without  consideration 
of  party  or  of  party  politics,  and  made  as  indepen- 
dent as  possible  of  all  considerations  of  a  political 
character. 

But  the  above  is  only  one  of  many  illustrations  of 
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the  iimuiu^r  ill  wliicli  tlio  really  judicicMiA  HtntonnxMi  in 
America  Nccni  trainiiiolUul  mul  pi^^tul  by  iouMidcra- 
tioiiK  of  policy  and  popularity.  Ap^aiii  nnd  ft^^uin,  and 
in  every  (piurtcr,  was  i  struck  with  the  ditVereiit  tono 
oI'McntiineMt  which  pervaded  the  remarks  ot*  my  intelli- 
pcnt  W'hi/j;  tViemls  in  private,  an  compared  with  wimt 
tliry  said  in  public.  It  would  seem  that,  in  private, 
they  universally  spoke  their  own  thou;;;hts,  while  in 
{iiiMic  the  one  rulinfj^  consideration  was  what  mi^ht 
or  would  be  thought  by  the  nuiss  ot*  the  people.  'J'hij* 
!■»  Hurely  to  be  deeply  regretted  as  fraught  with  evil 
tendencies,  particularly  in  a  country  which  is  atnuuilly 
reiiiving  into  its  bosom  vast  numbers  of  Jkiropeau 
ciiiij^^rants,  most  if  not  all  of  whom  are  dniwn  from 
the  most  democratic  portions  of  European  society.  It 
wore  well,  I  think,  that  the  wise  and  good  of  the  United 
States  wore  to  reflect  more  on  this  important  fact, 
—viz.  that  the  elements  of  society,  drawn  by  them 
annually  from  the  old  countries,  have  many  of  them  a 
strong  leaning  in  favour  of  levelling  principles,  even 
before  they  set  their  feet  on  the  shores  of  the  great 
republic.  It  may  be — it  is — no  doubt  true,  as  stated 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  for  1848, 
now  before  me,  that  America  must,  "  for  many  years 
to  come,  be  the  home  of  thousands  who  will  have  left 
Europe  to  escape  oppression."  But  it  is  also  true, 
that  the  thousands  whom  such  causes  have  moved  to 
emigrate  to  America  are  outnumbered  by  the  advo- 
cates for  license,  the  pretended  victims  of  an  imaginary 
oppression.      Judging  from  the   foolish  paragraphs 
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relative;  to  European  affairs,  wliicli  so  often  (kConii 
tlie  pages  of  the  newspaper  press  in  the  United  States, 
there  seems  to  be  a  j»'reat  appetite  for  intelUg-ciKc 
regarding  the  "  tyrannical  governments  of  Kuropi'." 
No  al)snrdity,  on  this  subject,  seems  too  gross  or  too 
extravagant  for  tlie  po])uhir  taste.  The  rhapsodies  of 
some  of  the  American  newspapers  on  the  sul)jcct  of 
th(;  hite  outbreak  in  Irehind,  exceeded  in  violence  luul 
absurdity  of  falsehood  even  the  most  lying  elfusioiis  of 
Tha  Nation.  The  ravings  of  such  men  as  Smith 
O'Brien^  Mitchell,  JMeagher,  e<  hoc  genus  omne^  were 
lauded  as  the  height  of  political  wisdom,  and  tlie 
ntterers  themselves  held  forth  to  the  public  as  patriots 
and  martyrs,  instead  of  being  simply  and  truly  char- 
acterised as  charlatans,  impostors,  or  political  empirics. 
This  may  be  all  very  well  as  regards  the  sale  of  a 
newspaper,  and  the  mass  of  the  United  States'  public 
may  be  forgiven  many  widely  erroneous  notions  re- 
garding England  and  Englishmen,  and  English  free- 
dom, when  they  have  to  gather  their  opinions  from 
such  impure  sources,  or  from  the  equally  inaccurate 
statements  of  the  rencgiide  sons  of  Great  Britahi  wlio 
take  refuge  on  their  shores.  But  the  wise  and  dispas- 
sionate of  the  republic  will  do  well  to  remember,  that 
while  they  are  a  republic — and  while  a  large  element  in 
a  republican  form  of  government  is  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple— there  are  foreign  ingredients  annually  mixed 
with  the  native  mass,  which  have  all  a  tendency  to 
strengthen  the  principle  referred  to.  Washin<.ton— 
the  truly  great  Washington — although  a  rcjmbllcan. 
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w'M  very  far  from  being  a  (lemocrat :  no  one  saw 
more  clearly,  or  ineuleated  more  strongly  than  lie 
dill,  the  necessity  of  discipline  and  snbordination,  to 
insure  the  continued  prosperity  of  that  Union  ^vhich 
he  was  so  instrumental  in  forming. 

Mais  revenons  H  nos  viontons — to  return  to  San- 
ilusky  City,  which  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
village  cities  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Stand- 
ing on  a  bay  which  opens  into  Lake  Erie — and  com- 
iiuuiicating  with  New  York,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
means  of  the  lakes,  canals,  and  railways,  and  with 
New  Orleans  on  the  other,  by  means  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati railway,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi,  San- 
dnsky  seems  destined,  at  one  period  t>r  another,  to 
assume  the  magnitude  which  is  presupp'  ed  in  the 
term  "  city;"  but  for  the  present  it  is  but  a  village, 
anil  not  a  very  largo  village  either,  containing  about 
2500  inhabitants,  and  having  only  a  few  streets,  or 
rather  roads,  which  are  destined  to  be  streets  when 
the  interstices  or  vacant  spaces  have  been  occupied 
by  buildings. 

I,caving  Sandusky  early  In  the  morning  by  the 
steamer  for  Buffalo,  you  arrive  early  next  morning 
at  the  latter  place.  On  going  down  the  lake,  the 
steamer  touches  at  Cleveland ;  and  I  took  advantage 
of  the  two  hours  occupied  by  "coaling  "  at  that  place, 
to  visit  the  town,  and  was  very  much  pleased  that  I 
had  done  so :  for  although  there  is,  in  the  broad  road- 
like streets  and  sparsedly-sprinkled  buildings  of  Cleve- 
land, much  to  include  it  in  the  same  category  with 
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Sandusky,  there  Is  unquestionably  great  taste  cllspluycnl 
in  tlio  general  laylng-out  of  the  town.  The  streets 
arc  very  broad;  tliey  are  also  at  right  angles  on(3  Avitli 
another,  and  well  planted  with  trees  for  shodi;.  The 
present  population  of  Cleveland  numbers  about  twelve 
thousand.  It  boasts  a  medical  college,  which,  although 
a  recent  establishment,  Is  represented  as  being  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition;  and,  like  most  of  the  small 
towns  of  America,  Cleveland  rejoices  In  a  number  of 
churches — above  twenty;  a  number  which  seems 
unusually  great,  considering  the  comparative  small- 
ness  of  the  population.  Cleveland  also  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  a  very  fine  harbour  on  Lake  Eric,  which 
harbour  Is  protected  by  two  piers  jutting  out  into  the 
Inland  sea.  It  also  communicates  with  the  Ohio,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  state,  by  means  of  a  canal ;  and 
being  thus  connected,  by  direct  lines  of  water  commu- 
nication, with  the  Mississippi  on  the  one  side,  and 
with  New  York  and  Canada  on  the  other,  and  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  wheat-producing  country,  tlierc 
Is  everything  to  justify  the  expectation  that  Cleveland 
in  Ohio,  will.  In  course  of  time,  attain  the  position  of  a 
very  important,  and  the  appearance  of  a  very  hand- 
some, city. 

Tj^ke  Eric,  although  standing  only  fourth  amongst 
the  American  lakes  in  point  of  magnitude,  is  fully 
entitled  to  the  appellation  I  have  above  given  it— 
namely,  that  of  an  Inland  sea.  Its  extreme  length  is  240 
miles,  and  Its  average  width  Is  nearly  40  miles.  The 
larger  lakes  arc — Lake  K^uperior,  which  is  420  mik'> 
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loiij?,  and  of  an  average  breadth  of  about  100  miles  ; 
Jjakc  JMichigan,  whicli  is  340  miles  long    by  about 
(jO  miles  broad ;  and  Lake  Huron,  wbieh  is  270  miles 
long,  with  an  average  width  of  about  70  miles.   These 
gigantic  fresh-w.ater   lakes   arc    connected   together 
throughout   their  whole  extent ;    and  the  reilcction 
that  the  river  Niagara,  to  whose  stupendous  falls  1 
was  now  rapidly  approaching,  formed  the  only  natural 
(.iitlct  for  the  vast  body  of  water  (about  one-half  the 
fresh  water  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe)  which 
is  contained   within   the   areas   of  Lakes    Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie,  deepened  the  imprcsslvc- 
ncss  of  the  feelings  with  which  I  now  approached  a 
scene  that  had  ofttinies  been  present  to  my  imagina- 
tion from  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  floating  among 
the  ideas  of  my  mind  in  a  sort  of  misty,  dreamy  indis- 
tinctness.    The  impression  that  1  now  stood  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  great  fall  was  paramount  to  every 
other  ;  and  only  stopping  for  a  few  hours  in  the  bust- 
ling, busy,  town  of  ]5uftalo,  (which  is  situated  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  the  very 
centre  of  the  canal  and  lake  navigation,  and  railroad 
communication,)  so  as  to  enable  me  to  take  a  rapid 
drive  through  it — thereby  seeing  enough  to  justify  the 
affirmation,   that   the   town  of  Buffalo   is   a   rising, 
rapidly   improving   city,   pleasantly  situated  on  the 
hordcrsof  Lake  Erie,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Niagara — 
I  proceeded  by  rail  to  the  village  and  Falls  of  Niagara. 
The  distance  is  only  about  eleven  miles,  and  may  be 
traversed  either  by  railway,  along  the  banks  of  the 
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river  Niagara,  or  down  the  river  itself  by  means  of 
tlie  steamer.  T  ehose  the  former  mode,  but  a  com- 
parison of  notes  with  intelligent  seenery-loving  frieiuls 
satisHed  me  that  the  latter  was  the  best ;  and  wluu  I 
next  approaeh  Niagara  from  the  side  of  Lake  Kric,  it 
is  my  intention  to  do  so  by  means  of  the  8teaml)oat. 
On  arrival  at  the  village,  or  plaee  of  debarkation,  the 
first  visit  will  naturally  be  to  the  world-renowned 

FALLS   OF   NIAGARA; 

and,  sti'angc  as  the  remark  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
I  would  add,  that  the  sooner  this  first  visit  is  paid, 
and  over^  the  better.  Those  who  have  visited  tlio 
scene  will  understand  the  observation.  The  first  few 
minutes  of  the  contemplation  was  to  me  positively 
painful,  and  left  an  oppressiveness  on  my  spirits  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  was  not  that  I  was  disap- 
pointed— that  I  could  not  say ;  and  yet  the  cataracts 
were  something  very  different  from  what  I  had  con- 
ceived them  to  be.  But  the  preconception  and  the 
reality  were  so  totally  uiilikc,  that  comparison  of  the 
one  with  the  other  was  completely  out  of  the  question; 
and  tJiat  reality  was  so  great,  that  disappointment  was 
equally  prec'  ided  from  my  feelings.  I  felt  oppressed, 
however,  by  the  first  view ;  and  the  companion  who 
accompanied  me  acknowledged,  as  Ave  sat  together  in 
the  evening  listening  to  the  roar,  that  such  also  was 
his  experience.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  tliat  I 
turned  away  from  the  scene  ;  and  it  was  not  till  I  had 
been  at  Niagara  for  some  days,  and  had  visited  tliesc 
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plorloiis  Falls  at  all  jjours,  and  tor  lioiu'fl  toj^ctlicr,  that 
I  ((It  tVoin  the  c'oiitein|)lati()U  of  thcin  that  satistattioii 
(I  cannot  think  of  a  better  word)  which  1  had  antici- 

J)!Vt('d. 

Oiiiawgara,  or  the  Thnnder  of  Water.s,  is  the 
expressive  Indian  name  for  these  cataracts.  Jieibre 
visiting  them,  1  had  seen  many  views,  and  read  many 
descriptions  of  them,  and  attempted  to  form  some 
adequate  idea  of  their  dimensions  and  ajipearanec  by 
studying  their  statistics.  lUit  although  1  thereby 
{icqulrcd  some  knowledge  of  the  feelings  with  which 
the  view  had  inspired  others,  and  ascertained  the  enor- 
mous number  of  tons  of  water  that  continually  ponr 
over  this  precipice  of  IGO  feet  high,  and  that  have 
continued  ceaselessly  so  to  do,  probably,  since  creation 
first  began,  and  while  generation  after  generation  of 
men  have  been  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the 
globe ;  I  cannot  say  that  such  studies  in  any  mea- 
sure prepared  me  for  the  scene  I  actually  witnessed. 
For  this  reason  I  will  not  attempt  any  detailed 
description  of  the  Falls,  or  of  their  concomitant  rapids 
and  whirlpool,  but  content  myself  with  noting  down 
such  suggestions,  as  to  the  mode  of  seeing  them,  as 
may  spare  some  after  visitor  a  little  of  the  unnecessary 
trouble  I  encountered  myself,  and  aid  him  in  making 
tlie  best  use  of  his  time  ;  to  which  I  will  add  one  or 
two  remarks  as  to  those  points  which  appeared  to  me 
to  form  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  magniii- 
fciit  scene. 

These,  the  most  stupendous  cataracts  in  the  world, 
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lie  partly  In  the  state  of  New  York  and  partly  in  tin 
British  possessions  of  Canada.  Near  the  middle  of 
the  river,  but  rather  on  the  American  side  of  it,  stiuiils 
Croat  Island — or,  as  it  ouglit  to  be  called.  Iris  Island 
that  being  the  name  assigned  to  it  by  its  proprietor 
and  to  which  it  is  well  entitled,  by  the  numerous 
K{)ray-creatcd  rainbows  that  play  in  the  vicinity  of  it. 
This  island  contains  about  seventy  acres  of  land,  aiul 
by  it  the  river  is  divided  at  the  Fall,  and  for  a  conside- 
rable space  above  it — the  main  body  of  the  strciim 
passing  down  on  the  south-western  side,  and  heiiii-- 
precipitated  over  what  is  called  the  Canadian,  or  (In 
allusion  to  its  shape)  "  The  Crescent  or  llorso-slioe 
Fall ;"  and  the  lesser  portion  passing  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  Iris  Island,  and  falling  over  tho 
American  Fall.  But  the  waters  falling  over  the 
American  Fall  arc  divided  previous  to,  and  at  the 
point  of  their  descent.  After  passing  the  upper  end 
of  Iris  Island,  they  are  divided  by  what  is  called  I'ath 
Island,  and  by  some  smaller  ones ;  and  at  the  point 
where  they  are  precipitated  over  the  cliff,  they  are 
separated  by  a  very  small  island,  called  in  the  guide- 
books Prcspect  Island,  but  named  by  my  informant  bv 
the  more  euphonious  name  of  Luna  Island.  The  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  waters  which  falls  over 
between  Goat  Island  and  Prospect  Island  is  known  as 
the  "  Centre  Cascade;"  and  this  fall  is  from  the  highest 
point  of  tho  precipice,  the  height  of  the  descent  here 
being  1(32  feet,  while  the  height  of  the  American  Fall, 
which  lies  between  Prospect  Island  and  the  state  of 
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New  York,  is  100  tcct — the  Ilorsc-slioc  Fall  being  of 
lessor  altitude  by  a  tow  tect. 

The  above  general  description  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  these  falls,  to  be  properly  seen,  must  be 
viesved  not  only  from  below  as  well  as  above,  but 
from  both  sides  of  the  river ;  and,  as  there  is  ample 
iiccoiinnodation  for  the  reception  of  travellers  on  both 
sides,  much  is  said  and  written  as  to  which  is  the 
best  side  whence  to  view  the  falls.  The  guide-books 
hciiig  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  of 
course,  and  with  a  natural  enough  preference,  gene- 
rally say  all  they  can  to  induce  the  traveller  to  take 
up  his  abode  at  Niagara  village,  on  the  New  \ork 
side.  I  did  so,  and  I  certainly  have  every  reason  to 
write,  with  unqualified  eulogy,  of  the  comfort  aiul 
attention  felt  and  experienced  in  the  Cataract  Hotel. 
But  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  by  far  the  finest 
view  of  the  falls  is  that  obtained  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  From  the  door  or  from  the  win- 
dows of  Clifton  House,  which  is  the  name  of  the 
principal  hotel  on  the  Canada  side,  the  view  is  grand 
in  the  extreme — infinitely  more  so  than  is  any  other 
general  view  that  can  be  taken  of  these  stupendous 
cataracts.  In  front  lies  the  great  Horse-shoe  Fall, 
with  its  sea  of  waters  continuously  pouring  over  the 
precipice  into  a  caidron  of  scarcely  known  depth, 
whence  a  constant  cloud  of  spray  springs  up, 
encircling,  and  sometimes  obscuring,  the  fall  itself. 
On  the  left  i»  the  scarcely  less  magnificent  American 
Fall,  hurrying  onward — the  waters  discharging  tlieni- 
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selves  over  tlie  prci-ipii-i!  they  have  to  (Micoiintcr,  as  it' 
im])iitu'nt  to  join  tlic  kiiulrod  wsitors  iVoin  wliiiii  tlicy 
liiive  Ik'CU  so  lately  Heparatcd,  nnd  re^^ardles.s  of 
tlu!  ol)staeleH  whieli  Interpcso  to  resist  their  (luinj,' 
8(> ;  while  hetween  the  two  there  sparkle?*  in  tiif 
suiiheams  tlu;  noble  Centre  Cascade — a  fail  wliidi 
would  he  in  itself  an  object  of  attraction  and  ^ratitl- 
cation  in  Jiny  other  presence  than  that  of  its  monitor 
brethren. 

For  this  reason — namely,  because  It  places  con- 
stantly before  his  observation  the  most  inipo.slno. 
general  view  of  tlu;  falls,  and  also  because  the  niorc, 
and  the  oftener,  and  the  lon<»'er,  these  falls  arc  viewed, 
the  more  will  they  till  the  mind  of  the  contemplative 
visitor  —  I  advise  the  traveller  not  to  follow  my 
example,  by  taking  u\)  his  abode  exclusively  on  the 
American  side,  but,  after  living  two  or  three  day.-<  on 
on  that  side,  (whence  Goat  Island,  &e.,  is  alone 
approachable,)  to  cross  over  and  take  up  his  rc:si(l('nce 
for  at  least  two  or  three  days  longer  on  the  Canadian 
side. 

I  have  already  said  that,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Fulls 
of  Niagara  had  been  the  subject  of  my  dreams  almost 
from  boyhood,  and  notwithstanding  my  having  read 
at  least  half-a-dozen  auompts  at  description  of  thorn,  1 
found,  when  T  stood  in  view  of  these  cataracts,  that  I 
really  had  not  had  any  preconception  of  them  whatever. 
Thus  I  feel  it  will  ever  be.  The  only  thing  that  struck 
me  on  this  subject  was,  that  whereas,  in  my  precon- 
ceptions, I  had  surrounded  the  Falls  of  Niagara  with 
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iniuiy  t'lonu'iits  of  |^rjiii<lt'iir,  st'|nirjit<5  ami  iiulcpt'iidcnt 
ot'tln'  mcro  watert'all  itsctlf;  wlicn  1  stood  on  tlu'sjutt, 
uliciU'Npct'tatioii  and  iiiia;;-iiwr.Ioii  liad  Ix-cii  swallowed 
ii|)  ill  tin'  reality,  it  was  tin   tails — the  falls  aloiic — 
that  orcujHed  my  attention   and  tilled  n[)  tin*  view. 
Altovo    the   falls,    and   at    the    jtoint   wIk  re   tlie   sea 
timil)l('S  over  the  preeipice,  there  is  no  mountainonsiy 
^laiul  scenery  to  attract  or  distract  the  attention.    Tlio 
ln-oad   and  deep,    hnt    clear   and    rapi«l    river    flows 
Hmuotlily  along  fr(»m  the  waters  of  jjakc  Krie,  with  a 
liasty   but   \mluv»kcu   current,  until   it  l)eg'ins  to   bo 
divided  by  the  islands  above  the  falls,  as  it  approaches 
the   brow,    as    it   were,    of  the    mountain    ridge    on 
which  it  is  flowing.     IJcfore  being  so  divided,  the  river 
is  nearly  two  miles  broad.     After  being  divided,  and 
as  it  approaches  the  upper  end  of  CJoat   Island,  the 
channel   contracts,  and    the   waters    acc(dcrate    their 
course.     Down  the   rapids  they  hasten,  boiling   and 
ai^ltatcd,  as  with  a  consciousness  of  the  fearful  plunge; 
that  lies  before  them ;  but  still  preserving  enough  of 
their  calmness  and  continuity,  as  to  sweep  over  the 
verge  of  the  precipice  in  one  unbroken  and  continu- 
ous stream.     The  great  depth  of  water,  at  the  point 
where  it  conmicnces  its  fearful  perpendicular  descent, 
ere  It  breaks  into  crisping  foam — which  it  docs  not  do 
until  it  has  fallen  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards — is 
powerfully  exhibited  in  the  sea-green  colour  oi  the 
water  about  the  centre  of  the  Ilorse-slioe  Fall.   Indeed 
tlii;  sea-like  colour,  and  the  continuity  (so  to  speak)  of 
the  waters  themselves,  at  the  point  where  the  descent 
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comiiioiicoH,  form  two  of  tlic  facts  conU'M'tod  witli  tin 
Kulls  of  the  Ni  i^ani  tliit  now  prrsont  tlifiiiHclvcM  most 
vividly  to  my  rt'i-olli'ction.  Shortly  ludow  th<!  fulls,  tin 
«l('|ilh  of  the  water  is  about  2r>()  fei-t ;  but  there,  uinl  for 
Home  mih's,  aii«l  «lown  as  far  ay  Lewistovvii  or  (^hiL-eiH- 
towii,  the  river  is  greatly  pent  in.  I  eould  not  Karii 
that  any  attempt  had  ever  been  nnidr,  or  eoiiM  bi 
made,  for  ascertaining  the  exact  de[)th  of  the  river  at 
or  about  the  centre  of  the  Crescent  i'all,  ere  it  throws 
itself  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  but  the  green  colour 
alluded  to  shows  that  it  must  be  very  great. 

The  Indians  had  a  superstition  that  the  genius  who 
presided  over  tlie  Falls  of  Niagara  required  tin;  umiiial 
Haerilice,  at  this  liis  shrine, of  at  least  two  human  victims. 
Ere  the  Ked  man  lost  this  part  of  his  once  broad  but 
now  contracted  possessions,  the  supposed  mcicih'S!) 
Spirit  of  the  Cataract  was  scarcely  ever  disappointed  or 
defrauded  of  his  victims.  At  least  two  human  beings 
have  annually  passed  into  eternity,  by  disappeuriiif,' 
over  the  falls,  for  as  far  back  as  any  annals  of  tliwe 
cataracts  exist.  Since  the  white  man  succeeded  tu 
the  proprietorship,  the  number  of  such  victims  ha.> 
certainly  not  diminished.  His  habitual  enterprise  and 
daring  have  multiplied  them  greatly  ;  and  niuny  urc 
the  harrowing  accounts  of  such  fearful  accidents  to  be 
found  in  the  guide-books,  or  to  be  heard  from  the 
narratives  of  the  guides,  who  here,  as  in  all  such  place-) 
of  general  resort,  haunt  and  occasionally  annoy  you. 
Even  about  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  within  a  few 
days  of  it,  an  accident  occurred,  second  in  point  of 
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i)t'  Iiiiiu>tit!il)li>,  Iiarrowlii^  inculciit  to  nono  uf  tlioic 
v.iiirli  have  |)i*i!r(!(U'«l  it.     Il;iviii^'  .•*t<)(ul  on  the  very 
|..>lnt  wluiiii'O  the  victiiUH  \vtM<'  piviipitiitrd,  uml  that 
iiiiiH'diatf'ly  bi'lorc  the  acoideiit   took  phirc,  and  liav- 
iii^  the   whoh?  of  the  tcrrUie  event   j;rapii"Kally  pre- 
M'Ut  to  my  lueutal  vision,  the  Hcene  lias  often  since 
nciim'd  to  njy  reeolleelion — partieidaily  during-  thi; 
hours  of  niidnij^ht — witli  a  startling  vividness  and 
pi'isonality  which  is  excessively  painfid.     'i'lie  huncnt- 
iil)li'  cireuinstance  to  which   I  n  ter,  was  shortly  an 
follows,   ^'anies  are  repressed  in  tht;  narrative,  because, 
iiiilikclv  thout>h  it  i)e  that  tiiis  hook  shall  fall  into  tlie 
jiaiiiis  of  any  one  eonnecte<l  with  tlie  victims,  it  is  still 
ii  possible  tiling"  that  it  should  do  so  ;  and  1  would  not 
run  the  hazard  of  f^iviji^  pain  where  1  eould  avoid  the 
possibility  of  doiuf^  so.      Besides,  names  are  not  neces- 
sary to  give  touching  effect  to  such  an  incidcmt,  winch 
i<  one  of  recent  occurrence  and  well  known,  at  least 
in  tlie  localities  where  it  occurred,  or  which  it  affected. 
A  party  of  ]>leasurc,  composed  chietly  of  the  meni- 
l»crs  of  two  families  about  to  be  more  closely  united  by 
intcnuarriage,  had  visited  the  Falls  of  Niagara  from 
the  New  York  side,  and  were  enjoying  the  superb 
view  of  the..  -  to  be  witnessed  from  Iris  Island  and  the 
neighbouring   little    Prospect    Island.      One  of  the 
party,  a  little  girl  of  about  twelve  years  old,  with  the 
gldilinc'ss  natural  to  her  years,  had  gone  too  near  the 
water  and  the  precipice,  and  had  been  repeatedly  called 
lack.    On  repeating  the  inconsiderateness,  a  young 
gcntlcmanj  the  affianced  of  the  sister  of  the  child. 
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tollowcd  her  to  bring  lier  back,  and  having  caii^^ht 
licr  by  tlic  dress,  playfully  attcnipteU  to  frigiiten  licr, 
by  holding  her  forward  towards  the  water,  as  if  he 
Avould  drop  her  into  the  river.  Fearful  to  narrate,  tlic 
part  of  the  dress  by  which  he  held  the  child  gave  wiiv 
in  his  grasp,  the  child  fell  into  the  hurrying,  eddyin;;, 
tossing  waters.  In  a  vain  liopc  of  saving  Iicr, 
or  maddened  to  desperation  by  the  scene,  the  youth 
sprang  after  her,  and  both  were  instantly  hiunchod 
into  eternity,  by  being  thrown  with  great  force  over 
the  precipice  into  the  boiling  caldron  below.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  dead  bodies  were 
not  found  for  some  days  afterwards,  and  then  at  or  about 
the  whirlpool,  a  considerable  distance  down  the  river. 
Many  such  incidents  have  occurred  through  the 
temerity  of  visitors  at  Niagara.  Home  years  ago  a 
young  lady  lost  her  life  by  going  too  near,  and  falling 
over  the  precipice  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and  the 
unfortunate  event  is  chronicled,  on  a  board  exhibited 
by  one  of  those  persons  who  earn  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls,  in  lines  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  the  fact  of  how  nearly,  in  this  world,  that 
which  is  ludicrous  approaches,  if  it  be  not  allied  to, 
that  which  is  sublime.  The  doggrcl  inscription  sets 
out  with  a  cbmpliment  to  the  whole  race  of  woman- 
kind, and  is  in  these  words — 


"  Woman,  most  beauteous  of  the  human  race, 
Bo  cautious  of  a  dangerous  place, 

For  here  Miss at  tu'enty-three 

Was  launched  into  eternity" 
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Tt  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  any  poet  of  the  falU 

attempts  to  chronicle  the  event  which  sent  ^[r  A 

juid  hi.s  little  friend  to  an  untimely  tomb,  he  may  bo 
more  successful  in  his  endeavours,  by  narrating  the 
story  iu  verses  worthy  of  its  touching  truth. 

Before  visiting  Niagara,  I  had  heard  nuich  of  the 
irreat  distance  at  which  the  cataract  makes  itself  both 
.seen  and  heard — seen  by  its  clouds  of  mist  au<l  spray, 
iinJ  heard  by  its  deep  booming  and  unceasing  roar. 
1  cannot  say  that  my  expectations  in  these  respects 
were  gratified ;  on  the  contrary,  I  did  not  see  the 
spr.iy,  neither  did  I  hear  the  sound,  many  miles  oft". 
l)iit  these  are  matters  which  depend  so  much  on  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  on  the  nature  of  the 
weather,  as  well  as  on  the  acuteness  of  vision  and  oi 
lieariiig  in  different  individuals,  that  I  merely  notice 
that  the  fact  was  so.  But  the  roar  of  the  cataract 
itself,  as  you  stand  before  it,  is  quite  another  matter. 
With  that  I  was  not  disappointed,  although  I  cannot 
at  present  remember  any  sound  I  can  liken  it  to  so  as 
to  give  a  fitting  idea  of  its  nature — 

"  Only  itself  can  be  its  parallel.'' 

It  is  like  the  voice  of  thunder  as  I  have  heard  it  on 
the  j\Iississippi,  and  also  among  the  mountains  of  my 
native  land — it  is  like  the  noise  of  the  contending 
elements  of  wind  and  rain,  as  I  have  heard  them  in  a 
storm  on  the  ocean — it  is  like  the  roaring  of  the  surf, 
as  I  have  heard  it  breaking  among  the  islands  of  the 
Ilebrideau  sea,  after  having  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic 
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— it  is  liko  all  these,  and  all  these  combined ;  Ixit  it 
has  a  sound  peculiar  to  itself — a  sound  which  inipresscil 
mo  with  deeper  awe  than  any  noise  I  had  ever  hoard 
before.  How  is  it  that,  in  such  a  scene,  the  heart  ho 
longs  for  solitude  V  To  be  alone  is  the  predominating 
desire ;  and  yet  how  little  does  one  feel  alone  on  8uch 
an  occasion,  when  no  human  eye  rests  on  the  view 
but  your  own  !  The  voice  of  the  living  cataract 
speaks  in  your  very  cars ;  it  thunders  forth  etcrnitv ; 
it  tells  you  of  a  power  which  is  illimitable — of  a  Being 
who  is  omnipotent  in  Ilis  majesty,  as  well  as  eternal 
in  His  duration.  And  even  while  you  feel  that,  as  a 
mere  man,  you  are  gazing  on  a  something  wiiich  is 
far  beyond  your  capacity  to  form,  or  your  power  to 
control,  you  feel  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  an 
omnipotent  Being  to  whom  that  great  waterfall  is  but 
as  "  a  drop  in  the  bucket ;"  and  that  you  are  allied  to 
Him  by  a  never-dying  principle,  which  places  even 
you  supremely  above  and  beyond  the  most  stupen- 
dous of  nature's  formations ;  —a  something  which 
will  live  and  may  luxuriate  among  the  boundless 
works  of  Him,  an  emblem  of  whose  majesty  and 
might  you  are  here  contemplating,  even  when  that 
noble  cataract  shall  have  ceased  to  flow.  Most  trutli- 
fully  can  I  aflirm  that,  never  do  I  remember  of  being 
so  deeply  impressed  with  the  almost  sense  of  a  present 
Deity,  than  I  was  as  I  stood  alone,  and  at  a  late  hour 
on  a  moonlight  night,  contemplating  from  the  Table 
Rock  the  waters  of  the  Niagara,  as  they  tumbled 
successively  and  continuously,  and  with  a  ceaseless 
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roar,  over  the  precipice  of  the  (Jrcat  or  ITorsc-ahoc 
tall.  Dickens'  description  of  liis  feelings  at  Niagara 
JH  Olio  of  tijc  very  few  parts  of  liis  Notes  on  America 
that  seem  to  nie  worthy  of  his  fame  as  a  descrip- 
tive writer.  In  particuhir,  I  can  fully  sympathise 
with  hini  in  the  passage  in  which  he  says — "  Jt  was 
not  until  I  came  on  Table  Kock  and  looked — great 
heaven  !  on  what  a  fall  of  bright  green  water — that 
it  came  upon  me  in  its  full  might  and  majesty. 

"  Then,  when  I  felt  how  near  my  Creator  I  was 
standing,  the  first  effect  and  the  enduring  one, 
instant  and  lasting,  of  the  tremendous  spectacle,  was 
IVacc ! — peace  of  mind,  tranquillity,  calm  recollec- 
tions of  the  dead,  great  thoughts  of  eternal  rest  and 
happiness,  nothing  of  gloom  and  terror — Niagara  was 
at  once  stamped  upon  my  heart  an  image  of  beauty, 
to  remain  there  changeless  and  indelible,  until  its 
pulses  cease  to  beat  for  ever. 

"  Oil,  how  the  strife  and  trouble  of  our  daily  life 
receded  from  my  view,  and  lessened  in  the  distance, 
during  the  ten  memorable  days  we  passed  on  that 
enchanted  ground  I  What  voices  spoke  from  out  the 
thundering  waters  I — what  faces,  faded  from  the  earth, 
looked  out  upon  me  from  its  gleaming  depths ! — what 
heavenly  promise  glistened  in  these  angels'  tears,  the 
drops  of  many  hues,  that  showered  around  and  twined 
themselves  above  the  gorgeous  arches  which  the 
clianging  rainbow  made !" 

There  is  not — I  know  and  feel  that  there  is  not — 
the  slightest  shade  of  exaggeration  in  the  statement 
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that,  in  every  word  of  tliis  most  beautiful  iles('n[)tl<iM 
of  the  effects,  the  abiding  elfectrt,  produced  in  tin- 
mind  by  contemplating^  thin  sea  fallinfj  over  tliis 
mountain  range,  1  can  most  fully  Hympathise  ;  and,  us 
I  could  not  hope  to  dencribe  the  scene  in  tcniis  as 
eloquent,  I  see  nothing  objectionable  in  borrowing 
part  of  his  description,  at  same  time  that  I  acknow- 
ledge the  source  whence  I  have  received  it.  Kvcn 
now,  in  the  hour  at  which  I  write,  amidst  the  sceiu  rv 
of  my  native  much-loved  land,  and  with  all  nature 
lying  around  me  in  deep  repose,  and  everything  still 
around  me,  there  is  nothing  of  the  past — notliini; 
connected  with  my  journeyings  by  hand  or  by  sea 
— that  I  can  more  readily  recall  than  the  realities 
of  Niagara.  I  can  sec  vividly,  though  but  in 
mental  vision,  the  broad  deep  river  coming  on  in 
smiling  placidity,  as  unconscious  of  its  dreadful  fate. 
Anon  some  symptoms  of  feeling  pervade  its  waters. 
It  tosses  and  tumbles,  as  if  it  would  strive  again  t 
its  fate,  but  yet  onward,  onward  it  comes  ;  and 
when  it  sees  its  fate  to  be  inevitable,  it  meets  tliat 
destiny  with  calmness  and  resolution,  as  it  quietly 
falls  over  into  the  abyss  in  one  continuous  sheet; 
while  from  below  there  rises  a  veil  of  mist  and  vapour, 
as  if  gracefully  to  conceal  the  death-struggles  of  the 
river  from  the  view  of  the  spectator. 

The  concomitants  of  the  falls  are  the  rapids  above 
them,  and  the  whirlpool  and  suspension-bridge  below 
them.  All  of  these  are  well  worthy  of  inspection :  in 
])  articular,  both  the  rapids  and  the  whirlpool  deserve, 
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and  will  repay,  n  Icnp^thcnod  visit.  Tt  is  tlic  phrase- 
i.lo;;)'  of  the  ^uiile-l)()oks,  and  vvvu  ui'  some  tourists, 
to  speak  of  the  rapids  and  whirlpool  as  almost  as 
wiiiidrous  as  the  falls  themselves  ;  but  this  is  simply 
noii!*eiise.  They  arc  extraordinary  and  wonderful ; 
thcv  are  not  maj^nifieent.  As  appendages  to  the 
tall!*,  tliey  are  worthy  appendages.  Apart  from  the 
t'all^,  there  would  not  be  mueh  in  either  of  them, 
although  the  writers  I  have  alluded  to  speak  of  the 
whirli)ool  as  fully  as  dangerous,  if  not  as  wonderful, 
as  the  great  jMaeUtroom  whirlpool  on  the  Norwegian 
coast. 

Of  the  two  "  rapids,"  I  ])refer  those  immediately 
ab(.vc  the  Crescent  Fall.  Both  rapids  arc  best  seen 
from  (foat  Island.  The  whirlpool  should  be  viewed 
botli  from  the  top  of  the  bank  and  from  below.  The 
scene  above  is  very  difterent  from  that  beneath  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  viewing  it  in  both  positions  that  you 
become  fully  alive  to  the  great  power  of  the  circling 
cililics. 

The  suspension-bridge,  which  has  been  thrown 
across  the  river  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  below 
the  falls,  is  a  remarkable  work,  although,  in  these 
(lays  of  engineering  talent  and  enterprise — an  age 
which  witnesses  a  railway  carried  by  tubes  across  the 
Monai  Straits — it  seemed  to  me  that  my  Transatlantic 
friends  were  disposed  to  make  somewhat  too  much 
of  the  difficulty  and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 
Still,  to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  river  Niagara,  at 
the  point  in  question,  was  a  work  requiring  no  mean 
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incchnnical  rUIU  and  attention.  The  contractor  was  .1 
Mr  Kllctt.  Having  cfltabliHiicd  tlic  firHt  connoxinn 
hy  means  of  "  kite,  jMr  Kllett,  after  succcHHivdy 
replacing  a  Rtrinp  with  a  rope,  and  the  rope  with  a 
wire  cable  one  inch  in  diameter,  was  himself  canitd 
over  in  a  car  suspended  from  the  latter.  The  distance 
between  the  bridge  and  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
230  feet ;  the  depth  of  the  water  below  the  hv'uh^a  is 
250  feet;  the  length  of  the  bridge  is  G50  feet,  crossing 
a  river  of  nearly  350  feet  in  breadth.  The  present 
bridge  is  merely  a  temporary  erection,  intended  to 
give  place  to  a  more  substantial  structure.  lUit  even 
the  present  erection  affords  accommodation  for  the 
passage  not  merely  of  foot  passengers,  but  of  carriages 
and  horses,  from  the  (^anadian  to  the  American  shore 
— these  latter,  however,  being  oidy  allowed  to  cross 
it  slowly,  and  at  a  walking  pace. 

When  viewing  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  I  felt  it  diffi- 
cult to  repress  the  wish  that  I  could  have  seen  them 
when  some  stupendous  object  of  man's  fashioning  were 
precipitated  over  the  precipice  and  into  the  abyss,  were 
it  only  to  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the  feebleness  of 
human  power  to  contend  with  this  cataract  of  nature's 
forming ;  and  probably  no  one  will  ever  see  "  the 
Falls"  to  greater  advantage  than  did  those  who  saw 
the  steam-ship  Caroline  pass  over  the  main  cataract  in 
a  burning  state,  at  midnight,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1847.  With  the  political  view  of  that  matter— 
whether  the  act  was  justifiable  or  unjustifiable— I 
have  here  nothing  to  do.    I  have  my  own  opinions  on 
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tlio  subject,  but  it  were  foreign  to  tlio  nature  of  tliirf 
work  t(»  make  any  mention  of  what  these  viewfl  are ; 
lKsi(lo«,  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  the  cxtrava- 
.'ftiit  anil  over-zealous,  on  both  sitU's  of  the  Athmtic, 
to  iceci)  up  any  little  soreness  that  the  burning  of  this 
stcaincr  by  the  British  may  have  excited  at  tlie  time 
of  the  event.  That  such  soreness  exists  is,  however, 
but  too  evident ;  and  it  would  be  strange  were  it  to 
liappen  that  Canada  should  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States  through  the  agency  and  instrumentality,  and 
with  the  wishes,  of  those  very  British  who  were  in- 
strumental in  creating  the  irritation  referred  to  by  the 
forcible  seizure  and  burning  of  the  Caroline. 

But  it  is  with  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  not 
as  ft  political,  but  as  a  picturesque,  affair,  I  have  here 
to  do.  At  midnight,  in  a  winter's  night,  a  party  of 
men  from  the  Canadian  shore  boarded  the  Caroline, 
as  she  lay  moored  at  Navy  Island — cut  her  out,  set 
her  on  fire,  cast  her  loose,  then  abandoned  her,  and 
left  the  blazing  vessel  to  drift  slowly  down,  casting  a 
lurid  light  on  the  surrounding  objects,  until  the 
whole  was  suddenly,  instantaneously  quenched,  as  the 
doomed  vessel  disappeared  over  the  g  •-  it  or  Crescent 
Fall.    It  must  have  been  a  very  imposing  sight. 
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"  T1iP«'  nro  tJiy  irlorloiM  wnrku,  tlimi  Source  of  good— 
Mow  (liiiily  nt't'ii,  liitw  fiiiiitly  iiivUrHtDDil ! 
'riiiiic,  mill  u|ilifl(l  liy  tli.v  imtirriitl  i'iin<, 
'I'lilit  iitil\i'rnal  rniiiic,  tlitm  Mniidrniiii  fitlr  ; 
Thy  |)(iMi'r  <ll\iiii>.  ami  himiity  IiomiimI  tlioiiKlit, 
Ailurtiil  uml  iinilnid  in  ull  that  tliuii  liu«t  wroiiKlit." 

CoWlKIl, 


I.KAVR  N'lAfi.vnA— I,r:\VI.STO\VN  AND  QtTF.ENSTOWN — HnO(K  S  MONlMrNr 
—  I-AKK  ONTAIUO  — OSWKdO— KINdSTON — 0<il)KX.SIUIlii  AMI  1H|,. 
t'OTT — HT  l-AWUKNCKANP  ITHSCKNKnV — THOUSAND  Ihl.AXDS— Sjlijor. 
INO  THE  IlAriUS— LACIIINK— LACHINK  IIAILWAY  AN!)  MONTHKAI,— 
(ilKHIX*  AND  ITS  CITADKL,  KTl'.— KAl-lJ*  Ot"  THK  M().NTM(Jlli:Xi[_ 
IIETIUN  TO  MONTIIIJAL— I'UBLIC  FEELINU  IN  CANADA,  AXD  IT-i 
CAUSES. 


It  was  with  much  rchictancc  that,  after  spending  at 
Niagara  one  of  the  bcst-rcmcmbcrcd  weeks  of  my  lif'o, 
I  resumed  my  joumeyings,  by  proceeding  onward,  bv 
a  horse-drawn  railway  cairiage,  from  Niagara  to 
Lewistown.  Before  leaving  the  scene  which  had  af- 
forded me  such  deep  delight,  and  which  I  know  not  if 
I  may  be  spared  and  privileged  again  to  see,  I  spent 
the  forenoon  in  revisiting  the  various  views  that  had 
most  deeply  impressed  me ;  and  these  last  looks  are 
among  the  most  vivid  of  my  recollections :  tliey  also 
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MippH('<l  nic  wit  .  inudi  food  for  rctlection  in  my  ni'ivr 

uaiiilrriiipfs — 

"  Allien  to  tlioo  n(min    n  tnnt  aillrti  ? 
Tlii'iu  i-uii  !)«>  nu  fuivwfll  to  hci'iioh  liku  tlilno  : 
My  iniud  in  colyiut'»l  by  tliy  ovciy  buo." 

TIk'  viIl«p;o  of  LcwiHtown  in  Hituated  on  tlio  Xinp^nra, 
iiuiiH'truiti'ly  before  it  enters  the  waters  of  f.ake  On- 
tario.    It  irt  on  the  Aineriean  nlde  of  the  river,  an<l 
oil  the  opposite  or  ('anadian  Hide  Htandw  the  pietiirestpie 
iiiiprovinfif  town  of  Queenstown.     From  one  or  oth<'r 
of  these   plaees  there  are  constant  opportunities  of 
proceeding  down  T-.ake  Ontario  by  some  one  of  tho 
lUinui'ouH  and  very  superior  steamers  which  ply  upon 
the  lake,  carrying  the  Hritish  standard  or  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  Just  as  ownersliip  or  interest  dictates.     At 
Lowistown  or  Queenstown,  or  rather  shortly  before 
reacirmg  them,  the  river  Niagara  emerges  from  tho 
porgc  or  valley  in  which  it  has  been  flowing  ever 
since  it  sustained  its  trying  fall  at  the  village  of 
Niagara.     The  fact  that  the  highlands  thus  continue 
down  to  Queenstown,  and    that   tho  river  between 
Niagara  and  Queenstown  flows  at  a  level  so  much 
below  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  has  given  rise 
to  the  opinion  that,  at  some  long  antecedent  period, 
the  falls  were  situated  about  that  point  of  the  river 
opposite  which  the  town  of  Queenstown  now  stands. 
In  theory,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
view  of  the  matter ;  but  the  difliculty  is  to  assign  a 
date  when   this  retrocession    of  the  falls  can  have 
taken  place,  inasmuch  as  tho  oldest  description   of 
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tlu'iii  cxtftiit — ?in«l  there  nrc  noiiio  very  oKl  cmci- 
tIcHcrilu*  tlicin  am  oot  iipytiif^  very  iinieli  tlio  naiiio  |m)«;. 
tioti,  and  exliibitln^  very  iiiiuli  the  Miiiiie  Hhapr  niii| 
tippeftnuice,  thiit  they  do  .low.  It*  the  nrrditi^r  s\.\^ 
^rndiiid,  it  iiuiHt  iiuve  taken  many  thoiiHandH  of'  v«'!ii<« 
lor  the  taliri  to  have  worked  hack  from  (^ueeiistowii  t«i 
Niaf^arn.  It'Hudth'n,  and  by  a  convulHive  o|M'ratioii(,f 
nature  within  the  annaU  of  time,  it  in  incredlMc  tlmt 
r4ome  tradition  of  the  event  lian  not  been  liandtil  (lown 
amoiif^  tho  Indiana  who  eomposed  the  Six  Nationo 
wliich  formerly  occupied  and  poHHeHHcd  tlic  territory 
lying  on  the  bankn  of  the  river  Niagara.  Moreover, 
written  accounts  of  the  falls,  at  a  period  more  tlian  a 
century  anterior  to  the  present  date,  arc  in  existciuc. 
and  these  indicate  no  retrocession  of  the  river,  or  even 
any  material  alteration  in  the  position,  or  in  tlin  p^ciu  • 
ral  appearance  and  features,  of  the  falls  themHelv<>M. 

Tho  view  from  tho  top  of  tho  hill,  as  you  thsccinl 
upon  tho  river  at  Lcwistown,  is  exceedingly  pictu- 
resque. Beforo  and  immediately  under  you  Htniids 
tho  village  of  Lcwistown,  with  the  town  of  Quct'iis- 
town  on  tho  opposite  side  of  tho  river;  while  on  tlir 
heights  above  Queenstown  towers  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Licut.-Gcneral  Brock,  which,  though  now 
almost  in  ruins,  forms  a  very  imposing  object  in  tiic 
view.  On  tho  left  hand,  as  you  enter  the  villagi', 
flows  the  broad,  deep,  clear  Niagara  river,  movlnjr 
swiftly,  but  yet  in  calm  grandeur,  almost  as  if  it  were 
taking  time  to  recover  from  tho  effects  of  Its  late 
extravagance,  and  as  yet  only  partially  successful  in 
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jioffijrtM  to  nMuiiio  n  N'm  vrxr<l  nppfnrnnro;  wliilr, 
M  complotc  tln'  pietiin>,  the  docp  h\\\c.  H<«ft-lik<'  wnt'MH 
ot*  I.ak«  Ontario  (iro  »rc»n  «tfc»t(liln^  hryom!  niul 
iMt'orr  voii,  And  awftv  into  the  rxtrrnu'  diMtanc:. 

111  rcfrivnc'c  to  the  prc'M»nt  dihipi(hit(Ml  condition  of 
tin"  nioimnu'nt  rrrcti'd  to  tlie  nuMnory  of  the  gtilhuit 
llriK'k— which  Appearance  ahwh  from  the  unHucccfiHriil 
attt'inpt  of  A  niiMcrahle  nuHcreant  to  hiow  it  up  with 
;:iin|M>w(ler,  during?  the  iuHnrrection  which  «)cciirrcd  in 
Ciiimdiiin  18.'J7  and  IH.'JH— I  couhl  not  help  heartily 
oxroratin^  the  dantardly  spirit  that  could  take  hucIi 
Anuidu  of  exhihitinp^  either  itti  politics  or  its  paHHionfl. 
I  aiidihly  expresHcd  niynclf  to  thin  effect,  in  the  Roci<'ty 
of  Rome  United  StateH  tradeHnien,  who  were  ^oing 
down  from  Niagara  to  f^ewiHtown  on  a  trip  of  pleasure, 
and  who  occupied  the  car  with  me.  On  bo  doing,  I 
was  delighted  to  find  that  not  even  national  prejudice 
louid  blunt  their  senne  of  the  miMerable  impropriety  of 
siioli  an  act :  one  and  all  of  them  joined  mo  most 
licartily,  by  expressing  their  detestation  of  the  heartless 
dastard  by  whom  it  was  contmitted. 

Arrived  at  Lewistown,  wo  immediately  proceeded  on 
board  the  American  steamer,  yclept  the  Ludy  of  tho 
Lake,  and  speedily  unmooring,  the  power  of  the 
steamer,  aided  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current — which 
here  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  seven  miles  an  hour — 
vcr\'  soon  brought  us  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario. 
The  scenery  of  tho  lower  part  of  tho  Niagara  is  very 
pleasing,  as  is  also  that  portion  of  tho  American  side 
of  the  lake  which  I  saw  ere  tho  shades  of  evening 
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closed  on  the  view.  But  I  find  I  have  especially  noted 
the  colour  of  the  waters,  both  of  the  river  and  of  tU 
lake,  as  remarkable  as  well  as  pleasing.  Clear,  hrlglit, 
and  sparkling,  the  foam  created  by  the  movement  of 
the  paddles  of  the  steamer  seemed  to  me  to  have  a 
crcaminess  and  a  consistency  superior  to  the  froth  of 
ordinary  water.  But  perchance  the  recollection  of 
the  brown  muddy-looking  waters  of  the  ]\Iississip|ii 
was  then  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  rendered  the  waters 
of  a  purer  stream  more  beautiful  and  grateful  by  tlic 
contrast. 

Lake  Ontario  stands  only  fifth  among  the  gigantic 
lakes  of  the  New  World  in  point  of  magnitude.  It 
is  180  miles  long — is,  at  its  greatest  width,  52  miles 
broad — and  has  an  average  width  of  about  40  n)iles. 
Jt  is,  moreover,  very  deep. 

The  first  place  at  which  the  steamer  touched  Mas 
the  town  or  village  of  Oswego,  on  the  American  side 
of  the  lake,  and  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Oswego  is 
a  gay.  sparsedly  built,  but  improving  town  of  consi- 
derable size,  having  many  American  features,  badly 
paved  streets  inclusive.  It  enjoys  a  large  and  an  in- 
creasing trade  in  flour.  Even  at  present,  the  number 
of  fiour-mills  ai  work  in  Oswego  is  very  great.  I 
was  credibly  informed  on  the  spot,  that  these  mills 
could,  and  often  did,  grind  9000  barrels  of  flour  per 
day.  Indeed,  it  appears  from  statistics  of  the  Oswego 
mills,  prepared  for  a  forthcoming  Gazette  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  that  600,000  barrels  of  flour  were 
ground  at  the  mills  during  the  year  1848.     In  that 
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Mill'  thirteen  mills  were  in  operation ;  the  number, 
;it  the  time  of  my  visit,  had  been  increased  to  six- 
teen. 

From  Oswego  the  steamer  proceeded  to  Sackctt's  II  ar- 
bour, also  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  then  crossed 
tlic  lake  to  the  town  of  Kingston,  in  Canada  West. 
Mv  stay  in  Kingston  being  limited  to  the  two  hours 
of  the  steamer's  detention  there,  1  had  no  opportunity 
of  doing  more  than  taking  a  very  general  survey  of 
its  appearance,  so  that  my  report  may  be  summed  up 
ill  this: — That,  although  I  had  the  same  fault  to 
advance  against  the  general  paving  that  I  have  stated 
ao-ainst  some  of  its  republican  neighbours,  and  to  com- 
plain that  some  of  the  trottoirs  or  side-walks  were  of 
wood,  I  thought  Kingston,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasantly 
situated,  handsome -looking  place,  }'aving  somewhat 
more  of  a  finished  town-like  appearance  than  Ameri- 
can towns  of  the  same  size  generally  exhibit.  The 
Town  Hall,  in  connexion  with  which  is  the  Post  Office, 
a  massive  building,  and  the  French  cathedral,  the 
English  church,  and  some  other  public  buildings,  have 
some  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty. 

Kingston  stands  at  the  commencement  of  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario. 
As  therefore  the  Niagara  forms  the  feeder,  and  the  St 
Lawrence,  as  it  were,  the  waste-pipe,  of  the  same  lake, 
it  would  have  been  more  natural,  and  it  might  have 
been  as  well,  had  the  two  rivers,  or  rather  the  two  parts 
of  the  same  river,  been  called  by  the  same  name,  dis- 
tinguishing their  position  by  the  terms  upper  and  lower. 
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But  it  wcro  too  lato  to  try  to  change  tins  now.  It 
were  difficult  to  name  any  two  rivers  in  the  world. 
naturally  connected  with  each  other,  with  which  such 
an  experiment  could  not  more  easily  bo  made.  The 
Falls  of  the  Niagara,  and  the  Thousand  Islands  of  tlie 
St  Lawrence,  have  conferred  upon  each  of  the  streams 
in  which  these  celebrities  are  to  be  seen,  a  reputation 
which  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  change  of  name  as 
regards  either  of  them. 

Beautiful  St  Lawrence  !  others  have  expressed 
themselves  disappointed  with  thee ;  but  writing  only  as 
I  found  and  felt,  and  without  reference  to  the  impres- 
sions even  of  more  gifted  travellers,  I  am  constrained 
to  confess  that,  in  no  part  of  my  wanderings  by  sea  or 
by  land — the  unapproachable  Niagara  alone  excepted 
— did  I  feel  more  interest  and  excitement  than  I  did 
when  sailing,  often  shooting,  down  the  waters  of 
thine  arrowy  stream.  The  variety  of  the  islands, 
which,  although  named  The  Thousand,  arc  said  to  be 
in  reality  of  much  larger  number ;  the  racing  speed 
at  which  the  river  runs,  with  the  occasional  boiling 
and  blustering  of  the  rapids,  and  the  also  occasionid 
transition  from  narrows  to  lakes,  and  from  lakes  to 
narrows  again,  give  an  interest  and  a  variety  to  the 
sail,  which  is  exceedingly  pleasing.  True,  the  islands 
are  none  of  them  high,  and  some  of  them  arc  covered 
only  with  stunted  brushwood.  But  then  they  are  in 
constant  succession,  and  most  of  them  are  clothed  with 
trees  of  very  graceful  foliage.  True,  also,  the  river 
has  lost  the  green  clearness  it  possessed  when  it  passed 
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under  the  world-renowned  name  of  tlic  Niagara,  or 
while  its  waters  fonned  part  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  it  has  now  assumed  a  browned  and 
comparatively  turgid  aspeet.  But  then  it  is  still  full 
of  activity:  it  toils,  tosses,  and  tumbles  like  a 
thing  of  life.  Often  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
wh.it  all  the  toil,  trouble,  and  turmoil  is  about.  Like 
a  numerous  class  of  would-be  politicians,  whose  charac- 
teristic features  are  graphically  touched  off  by  Words- 
worth in  the  line — 

''^  " Hurried  and  hurrjing,  volatile  and  loud," 

the  St  Lawrence  seems  resolved  to  make  the  most  of 
everything — to  make  a  vast  noise  and  bluster  as  well 
without  as  when  there  is  occasion,  and  to  keep  up  the 
excitement  even  long  after  all  apparent  cause  for  it 
has  ceased. 

Shooting  the  rapids !  Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
Rapids  of  the  St  Lawrence,  or  read  in  the  days  of 
boyhood,  when  the  taste  for  the  marvellous  is  keen, 
of  the  danger  and  excitement  of  "  shooting  "  them  ? 
But  the  danger  may  fairly  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
things  passed  away.  The  excitement,  however,  still 
remains.  And  it  was  exciting  and  interesting  enough 
to  feel  the  gigantic  steamer  steadying  herself,  as  it 
were,  before  entering  the  tossing  turbulent  waters  of 
the  Long  Sault  Rapids ;  and  then  hurrying  along  and 
down  through  their  boiling  billows  with  the  speed  of 
a  sea-bird.  In  shooting  these  rapids  on  this  occasion, 
the  steamer  had  to  pa^jS  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for 
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Montreal  or  Quebec,  which  was  goujg  down  at  the 
same  time,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  a  collision 
was  ahnost  inevitable.  Both  vessels  required  to  keen 
a  particular  channel,  where  the  rocks  were  covered  by 
the  greatest  depth  of  water,  which  channel  was  indi- 
cated by  the  particular  appearance  of  the  boiling  of 
the  water.  But  the  sailing-vessel  did  not  seem  to 
"  answer  her  helm"  readily;  and,  had  not  the  steamer 
done  so  very  sharply,  a  fearful  collision  must  have 
taken  place.  Indeed,  it  is  only  from  insufficiency  of 
steering  that  accidents  are  likely  to  occur,  and  the 
very  rapidity  of  the  steamer''s  motion  gives  her  what 
is,  I  believe,  technically  called  good  steeragc-Wcav. 
At  all  events,  the  Indian  pilot  who  steered  the  steamer 
Lady  of  the  Lake  down  the  rapids  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
did  not  seem  to  think  there  was  anything  of  danger  in 
bis  occupation  ;  and  if  he  was  not  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  the  amount  of  the  danger,  he  certainly  ought 
to  have  been  so. 

The  group  called  the  Thousand  Islands  commences 
about  ten  miles  below  Kingston,  and  extends  for  a 
distance  of  upwards  of  fifty  miles  j  and  the  waiiderlngs 
of  the  steamer  among  the  various  channels  seemed 
sometimes  strange  enough — creating  often  much  of 
what  may  be  termed  lake  scenery,  as  it  was  not  till 
we  seemed  to  be  almost  running  on  shore,  that  the 
channel  through  which  we  were  to  pass  opened  to 
our  view.  An  hour  or  so  after  leaving  the  islands, 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  shot  into  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Oswegatchie,  and  moored  at  the  harbour  of  the  town 
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of  OgJcnsburg,  which  stands  at  the  mouth  of  this 
(huk-colourcd  stream  of  unpronounceable  name.  As 
tlie  American  steamer  IJritisli  Empire,  which  was  to 
convey  me  onward  to  tlie  capital  of  Canada,  had  not 
arrived,  and  was  not  expected  for  some  hours,  I  de- 
voted the  time  so  gained  to  landing,  crossing  the  long 
wooden  bridge,  (on  which  I  observed  the  notice  so 
iHual  on  such  structures  in  the  States,  prohibiting  car- 
riages from  passing  quicker  than  at  a  walking  pace, 
under  a  penalty  of  some  ten  or  twenty  dollars,) 
and  traversing  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  town  of 
Ogdensburg.  But,  although  I  think  it  is  by  such 
wayside  visits  to  comparatively  unvisited  places,  that 
one  can  best  form  proper  notions  of  the  general  pro- 
gress of  a  nation,  at  least  as  regards  their  internal 
trade,  such  rambles  do  not  afford  many  incidents  or 
particulars  for  description  ;  and  the  only  note  of 
Ogdensburg  I  find  in  my  daily  memoranda,  is  to  the 
effeet  that  it  is  of  the  same  rough  business  character 
with  some  of  the  other  minor  American  trading  places 
I  have  already  described  ;  that  a  large  trade  in  grain, 
and  in  grinding  grain,  is  carried  on  in  it ;  and  that  it 
bears  many  indications  of  increasing  wealth  and  impor- 
tance. At  the  same  time,  and  although  there  are  some 
iicat-looking  villas  to  be  seen  from  the  bridge,  crest- 
ing the  lofty  banks  of  the  stream  of  the  Indian  name, 
Ogdensburg  does  not  as  yet  boast  much  beauty  of  an 
architectural  nature. 

When  describing  my  voyage  on  the  Mississippi,  I 
had  occasion  to  mention  the  prevalence  of  the  habit  of 
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cliowing  and  its  inniiy  un[)lca8antnc88C8.  When  in  a 
sliop  in  Ogdcnsburp,  I  had  an  illustratiun  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  carried,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
acquired,  by  the  juvenile  portion  of  tlic  coniinunitv. 
I  had  made  a  small  purchase,  more  with  the  view  of 
getting  into  conversation  with  the  intelligent-looking^ 
proprietor,  than  from  any  desire  for  the  thing  bou^^ht ; 
and  finding  the  party  I  addressed  very  obliging,  und 
(on  my  at  once,  and  in  accordance  with  my  custom, 
asking  him  to  excuse  my  questions,  on  the  ground  ot" 
my  being  an  entire  stranger,)  very  communieutivc, 
I  continued  my  conversation  with  him  as  to  tlu;  trade 
of  the  town,  which  he  represented  as  in  a  flourishin}'" 
condition.  While  I  was  talking,  two  or  three  well- 
dressed  boys  came  into  the  shop  asking  for  some  sort 
of  gum,  adding  to  it  a  name  I  had  not  before  heard ; 
and  on  my  asking  the  little  purchaser  what  he  wanted, 
and  offering  to  get  some  of  it  for  him,  the  owner  of 
the  shop  said,  "  Oh  never  mind,  sir,  he  wants  what  I 
have  not  to  give  him — he  wants  Burgundy  pitch  to 

"  Burgundy  pitch  to  chew  I "  said  I — '*  that  is  surely 
a  strange  taste." 

"  Yes  it  is,"  said  my  friend  the  storekeeper,  "  but 
that  is  generally  the  way  in  which  the  habit  of  chew- 
ing is  at  first  acquired  in  this  country.  They  begin 
with  something  which  promotes  the  flow  of  the  saliva, 
and  then  gradually  come  on  to  the  weaker  kinds  of 
tobacco,  and  thence  to  the  more  pungent." 

He   added  that  even  some  of  the  fairer  part  of 
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creation,  in  the  United  Stiite8,  occaHionally  tried  the 
first  part  of  tlic  process.  But  this  Inst  statement  was,  I 
trust,  a  scandal,  as  I  also  hope  is  Captain  Marryat^s  story 
of  the  American  young  ladies  carryinj^  packages  of 
])ig-tail  ornamented  with  ribbons  for  the  use  of  tlieir 
swains,  and  to  promote  their  eloquences  when  they  flag 
tor  want  of  a  quid — of  which  practice,  however,  1 
certainly  never  saw  anytliing,  although  I  was  in  the 
most  chewing  districts  of  America.  Indeed,  I  agree 
with  an  American  gentleman  I  lately  travelled  with 
in  England,  that  It  is  to  the  ladies  of  the  United  States 
that  we  must  look  for  the  banishment  of  this  filthy 
habit  of  chewing;  and  I  also  cordially  concur  in  his 
remark,  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  one  of  the  fairy, 
beauteous  girls,  of  whom  I  saw  so  many  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  permitting  a  lover  disfigured  by 
chewing  to  approach,  much  less — time  and  place  con- 
venient— to  kiss  her.  There  is  here  surely  a  kind  of 
quid  2^0  quo^  which  is  anything  but  flattering  to  the 
good  taste  of  the  ladies  of  the  United  States. 

Opposite  Ogdensburg,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  stands  the  Canadian  town  of  Prcscott — 
a  steam  ferry-boat  plying  between  the  two. 

Leaving  Ogdensburg  in  the  very  superior  steamer 
called  the  British  Empire,  we  touched  at  Prescott, 
and  then  resumed  our  voyage  down  the  spirited 
waters  of  the  dancing  St  Lawrence :  a  mill  near 
Prescott  being  pointed  out  to  us,  in  passing,  as  the 
scene  of  a  rencontre  between  some  of  the  then  rebels 
to  the  British  government,  and  the  then  Canadian 
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loyalists,  in  1837  or  1838,  when  the  former  wero 
(It^t'cntcd,  and  their  leader  slain  on  the  spot — or 
taken  and  executed,  I  forj^et  whieh — and  a  t'vw  lionrs 
thereafter  we  approached  and  passed  down  tlie  great 
Sault  Rapid,  of  which  I  have  already  written.  At 
six  o'clock  P.M.  of  the  same  day,  the  steamer  reiichcd 
Lachline,  nine  miles  from  Montreal,  where,  like  nioat 
of  my  fellow-travellers,  I  took  the  railway  for  the 
metropolis  of  Canada — not  deeming  the  advanta<((!  of 
shooting  the  rapid  of  Lachline  sufficient  induccinciit 
to  lead  me  to  spend  a  night  on  board  the  steamer,  or 
in  the  village  on  shore. 

Arriving  at  Montreal,  I  took  up  my  temporary 
abode  at  the  very  excellent  hotel  of  Donnegana,  now 
unfortunately  among  the  things  that  have  been, having 
been  burnt  down  during  one  of  the  late  unseemly 
riots  (for  it  were  folly  to  call  them  more)  of  which 
Montreal  has  been  the  theatre. 

The  destruction  of  the  houses  of  parliament  at 
Montreal,  by  fire,  had  occurred  only  a  short  time 
before  my  arrival ;  and  the  popular  riots  at  New 
York,  said  to  have  originated  in  the  disputes  between 
Mr  Macready  and  Mr  Forrest,  were  also  of  recent 
happening,  and  the  two  divided  the  general  conver- 
sation by  rail,  by  steam-boat,  and  by  stage.  I  shall 
have  a  little  to  say  on  both  subjects ;  but  I  sliall 
reserve  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  first  till  my  return 
to  Montreal  from  Quebec,  and  of  the  latter  till  I  shall 
have  reached  New  York. 

Montreal  disappointed,  while  it  pleased  and  surprised 
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inc.  It  (liHiippoIutinl  iiic  att  a  wiioK;,  but  aoiiio  partn 
of  it  i^^riitiHcil  wliilc  tlicy  hui prised  me.  1  expeetid  to 
Hiul  li  tincr  town,  taking  it  altogetlier;  but  I  was  unpn;- 
juui'<l  tor  the  breadtli  of  sonic  of  the  streets,  and  tlicr 
ttyiiiinetry  of  many  of  the  lines  of  bnihUngs  oecupicd 
by  sliops  and  counting-houscH  in  the  new  town. 

Tlic  lloman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Montreal  is 
gt'iierally  pointed  out  to  the  visitor  as,  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  the  most  important  building  in 
the  city ;  and  I  observe  that  a  late  writer  has  said  that, 
"  with  the  exception  of  that  in  Mexico,  it  is  the  fmest 
ecclesiastical  cdiHco  on  the  (American)  continent." 
But,  without  professing  to  sec  beauties  where  I  did 
not  see  them,  1  cannot  accpiiescc  in  this  praise.  The 
Catholic  Cathedral  of  INIontrcal  is  a  large  building — so 
large  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  about  seven 
thousand  worshippers ;  it  is  also  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, and  has  a  noble  and  imposing  front ;  but  the 
towers  or  turrets  which  surmount  it  destroy  much 
of  the  effect  it  would  otherwise  produce.  They  arc 
much  too  thin  and  narrow  for  the  size  of  the  building. 
Indeed,  there  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
cathedral,  a  building  of  far  more  modest  pretensions, 
which  I  would  venture  to  prefer  to  it,  in  so  far  as 
syunnetry,  proportion,  and  keeping  arc  concerned.  I 
mean  the  building  occupied  as  the  Montreal  Bank, 
which  I  admired  very  greatly,  and  which,  recording 
my  own  impressions,  and  uninfluenced  by  those  of  any 
one  else,  I  characterise  as  the  chastest  of  all  the 
architectural  beauties  of  the  capital  of  the  Canadas. 
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Tiio  building  at  prcHcnt  UHcd  as  a  niurkot-phuo,  hut 
which  there  wm  Home  ttilk  of  hnving  converted  into 
Huuflert  of  Assembly  for  tlie  LegiMluturo,  in  room  ot' 
those  (U^stroyed  by  fire,  (which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  either  handttome  or  favourably  Hituated,)  i»  also 
R  hiui(Uomo  niart.sive  Htone  building,  and  beautit'iilly 
situated,  facing  the  river. 

The  best  general  view  of  Montreal  is  to  be  obtaiiictl 
from  the  hill  above  the  town,  and  by  taking  a  <lnvo 
round  it.  It  is  termed  ^>ar  excellence  the  Mountain, 
and  it  affords,  I  was  told,  a  very  extensive  and  delight- 
ful view,  iiut  I  can  only  speak  of  it,  and  recoimneiul 
it,  on  the  report  of  others,  as  the  weather  and  other 
causes  of  interruption  disappointed  my  oft-fonned 
expectations  of  being  able  to  visit  it. 

Leaving  ]\Iontreal  at  night,  a  sail  of  about  twelve 
hours  brings  you  to  Quebec,  although  the  distance  i» 
nearly  two  hundred  miles.  Quebec  has  been  called 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  now  world.  Never  having  seen 
the  latter,  I  cannot  say  anything,  pro  or  cow,  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  resemblance ;  but  most  undouht- 
cdly  Quebec  citadel  is  a  very  strong  place,  and, 
defended  by  a  British  force,  I  should  think  it  im- 
pregnable. It  reminded  me  somewhat  of  the  castle  of 
Stirling  in  Scotland,  near  which  some  of  the  years  of 
my  boyhood  were  spent:  for  although  Quebec  is 
stronger,  and  is  washed  on  one  side  by  the  broad  deep 
waters  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  thus  differs  from 
Stirling,  there  is  a  general  resemblance  in  the  rocks 
on  which  the  two  citadels  are  built,  and  also  in  the 
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nii^l»l)oui'i»g  heights  by  whicli  they  ore  severally 
ttiirrouiided. 

'lUi".  liuiiH  of  Quebec  niid  itrt  iiei)^hl)ourh(Mnl  are,  the 
eltuiU;!,  to  wiileh  accertg  in  to  be  had  by  tieket  on  appli- 
cation— the  lleights  of  Abraham,  and  the  Hpot  where 
the  gallant  Wolfe  fell — the  plains  of  Abraham — the 
inouument  to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  (a  monument  in 
itd  dciiign,  if  not  in  itn  execution,  one  of  the  most 
j)lea.sin|^  ever  reared  to  departed  worth ;  for  what  can 
be  more  noble,  or  more  proper,  than  that  the  ditlerenccH 
and  contents  of  this  world  should  not  overleap  the 
j^niveV)  and,  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  FalU  of  the 
Montmorenci — the  Indian  lorette  or  village,  and  three 
lakes  (Calvaire,  8t  Charles,  and  Beauport)  at  some 
distance.  Of  those  the  reader  will  here  ordy  bo 
troubled  with  some  account  of  the  Falls  of  the  Mont- 
moreuci,  and  the  natural  steps  on  that  river. 

With  Niagara  fresh  in  my  recollection,  and  treasur- 
ing the  memory  of  it  as  a  never-dying  reminiscence, 
I  confess  that  it  was  with  some  surprise  even  to  myself 
that  I  so  much  enjoyed  the  Falls  of  the  Montmorenci. 
1  will  not  attempt  to  analyse,  much  less  to  justify  the 
feeling,  farther  than  by  saying  that  I  always  doubt 
the  capability  truly  to  enjoy  fine  scenery  of  that 
man  who,  even  when  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  which 
possesses  any  of  the  elements  of  beauty  or  of  grandeur, 
can  find  heart  to  compare  it,  in  a  critical  way,  with  any 
other  scene  of  which  he  may  have  been  an  observer. 
Nature  is  free,  and  rich  as  free.  She  derides  the 
critic's  narrow  view.  She  revels  iu  variety — ever  varied, 
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ever  now.  'riiiM  it  in  tliut  rvcry  mumu*  of  imliiir'^ 
foriiiiii;;  linHlM*iiiitir!4  pet  iiliiir  t«>  it.Ht'll'  -iN'iuiticH  wliidi 
otlin*  MtviicH  iiiuv  rival  iiiul  i'X('(<r«l,  hut  uiiii-li  (Ikv 
niiiiiot  cN.'U'llv  parullfl  ;  luul  1  coiircMM  it  iilway* 
r.iiMOM  iiiy  l)ilo  to  liavo  iiiy  trdinpiM,  on  lirin^  privi- 
l(<;^tMl  to  witiicHH  li  really  ^nintl  and  picturcMipic  vjcw^ 
oiitrap'd  liy  ov(>rlit'arinf<^  Hoint*  hiicIi  rcniarkH  a^  tliiH-— 
^^  It  irt  vtM'y  hoantit'ul,  htit  nothing  to  tlic  l''all<t  ol' 
— — ."  On  ono  (urasion,  and  wlu'ii  viewing  tin*  I'liJU 
of  Niapira,  tli(*ro  wan  ohtrndrd  on  nic,  and  Ity  a 
tcllow-i'ountrynnin  too,  the  remark — "  What  do  yon 
think  of  the  IwiIIm  of  Clyde  nowV**  1  had  a  perMonal 
friendship  for  the  man,  hnt  I  eonid  have  knocked  iijm 
down  at  the  time,  for  the  total  ahsenee  of  scenic 
perceptit)n  which  his  ohservation  displayed  ;  wliilc  I 
simply  respondeil,  "  As  mneli  or  more  than  1  ever 
did," — at  the  same  tinuMncreasin^  the  distance  hetwccn 
ns,  HO  that  I  mi^ht  not  be  further  interrupted  by  any  ut 
his  intrusions. 

The  Fall  of  the  Montmorenei  is  into  n  bay,  at  which 
it  joins  the  river  8t  Lawrence,  and  over  an  ahiinst 
perpendicular  rock  of  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high.  In  falling  over  sueh  a  preeipiee,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  waters  of  the  river  are  driven  into 
Hakes  of  foam ;  or  that  these  Hakes,  again  rising,  parti- 
ally in  the  shape  of  spray,  fornj  clouds  which,  assnin- 
ing  the  prismatic  colours,  give  great  beauty  to  tlic 
scene.  The  river,  at  the  point  whence  it  is  precipitatcil 
into  the  abyss  below,  is  fully  a  hundred  feet  broad ; 
and   the  basiu  into    which  the   agitated,   convuUt'il 
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wAuU  ot'  tlilN  r  liiiiidrctl  tret  ill  |>cr|M>ii«li(>iilui'  Iirif;lit. 
It  Ih  »  .Htviir  ot'  lit  h  Hiitl  r:u'(>  iiiu^iiilirriicr,  ami,  liki' 
nil  rtiu'li,  liUM'i*  <lr$irn|>tu)n  i»  tmiiu  to  ^ivo  tin  tulii^iititu 
iilr.'i  ot'  llic  «  III  «'ti«uia  if  CjifvitoH. 

I.ravinp;  tho  fnlU,  »  wallc  i>f  sotiir  two  iiiilcM 
tlii'oii^li  the  ticltlH,  and  in  u  (lirrction  ii|»«var(l><,  ulon^ 
tin"  t'onrHf  of  tlir  riviT  MoniMMncnri,  liniij;;s  yon  to 
wiiat  i«  nilictl  "  the  Nutnral  St«'|m,"  or,  iw  they 
iui^;lit  hv  luurv.  uppropriatrly  trtinrd,  the  lta|»iils  ot* 
till'  Moiitinon^nci.  IIcit,  t'tn*  ahont  thrrr  hnndriMl 
vanlrt,  tin*  pcnt-np  river  rolU  in  I'oain  ;  and,  dashing 
ItHcIt'  a^aiiiHt  opjMmin^  harrieiM  ot'  HamlHtonc  rock, 
tiiroiip^h  the  main  body  ot'  which  it  has  in  coniMe  ut' 
ap'n  worked  itH  way,  (ho  i\a  to  ereate  tiiat  nppearaiiee 
ut'HtcpH  whieh  \u\h  ^iveii  a  name  to  the  Hceiie,)  spouts 
ii]),  wlicn  tile  oppoHiii)^  oiistaele  iias  proved  iiisur- 
iiiountalile,  at  least  for  the  time,  in  flakes  of  foam, 
only  to  fall  haek  again,  and  to  take  iinoth(*r  direetion 
t'lU*  its  exit.  Tlu^  term  pieturesipie  is,  beyond  jpieslion, 
the  epithet  that  may  be  most  eorreetly  applied  to  sneh 
a  scene.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  throughout 
tliiikly  clothed  with  trees ;  and  their  elfeet,  combined 
Nvitli  the  foaming  current  and  the  scattered  masses  of 
suulstone  rock,  compose  a  scene  to  whicli  the  words 
wild  and  picturesque  with  much  propriety  {ip[)ly. 

Ueturning  from  the  Falls  of  the  Montmorenci, 
after  paying  a  visit  to  the  Indian  village,  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  view  thus  to  be  had  of  Quebec,  with 
the  tiu  roofs  of  many  of  tho  houses  sparkling  in  the 
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beams  of  a  summor  sun;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  return 
was  enhanced  by  the  accidental  meeting  with  a  reverend 
friend  from  Scotland,  whom  I  had  last  seen  in  my  na- 
tive country,  at  a  distance  of  some  three  thousand  miles. 
Having  bade  a  long  farewell  to  Quebec  and  its 
many  beauties  and  celebrities,  I  returned,  by  the  same 
route  by  which  I  had  come,  to  the  city  of  Montreal, 
and  spent  other  two  day«  in  an  endeavour  to  appreciate 
its  scenic  peculiarities,  as  well  as  in  an  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  feelings  which  animated  the  mass  of  its  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants  in  regard  to  recent  events. 
This,  therefore,  seems  the  proper  place  for  introdueing 
the  few  notes  I  made  of  my  observations  on  the  latter 
subject,  which  is  at  present  an  important  one  in  rela- 
tion to  this  extensive  and  valuable  colonial  possession 
of  Great  Britain. 


CANADA,  AND   CANADIAN    AFFAIRS. 

That  the  Canadians,  from  being  the  most  loyal 
among  tlie  loyal,  should  become  so  disturbed  and 
disloyal,  apparently  all  of  a  sudden;  and  that  the 
dissatisfaction  should  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  prevail 
amongst  that  party  who,  in  1837  and  1838,  displayed 
so  energetically  their  attachment  to  Great  Britain, 
in  vigorously  putting  down  the  insurrection  then 
attempted,  are  two  facts  which,  at  first  sight  at  least, 
struck  me  as  seemingly  anomalous.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  facts  which  are  capable  of  being  easily  ex- 
plained :  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  furnishes  the  explanation  of  the  whole. 
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Tliat  union  was  carried  through,  in  accordance  with 
the   report  published  under  the  signature  of  Lord 
Durham.     Into  the  vexed  question  of  whether  it  was 
entitled,  in  very  trutli,  to  be  regarded  as  a  fair  exposi- 
tion of  the  views  of  tlie  talented  nobleman  whose 
name  it  bore,  or  whether  the  proposition  for  a  union 
of  the  provinces  was  one  that  would  have  received 
his  continued  support,  had  he  lived,  in  unimpaired 
mental  vigour,  to  see  the  experiment  tried,  it  were 
idle  now  to  inquire.     The  union  was  carried,  and  it 
has  worked  very  ill.     As  to  thaty  all  parties  are  agreed. 
But  why  so  ?     Simply  because  that,  whatever  were 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  parties,  as  actively 
engaged  in  the  disturbances  of  1837  and  1838,  the 
party  with  which  the  then  disloyal  were  connected, 
and  by  whom  they  were  politically  supported,  was 
numerically  stronger  than   the   party  of  the  loyal. 
Hence  the  former  acquired  in  the  united  legislature  a 
political  majority,  which  enabled  them  to  do  whatever 
the  possession  of  such  a  majority  entitled  them  to  do. 
Nor  were  they  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  power, 
the  constitutional  power,  of  which  they  thus  found 
themselves  in  the  possession.     Not  to  occupy  time, 
by  detailing  matters  familiar  to  most  readers,  the 
result  of  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas  into  one  pro- 
vince, was  to  place  the  disaffected  party  of  1837  and 
1838  in  power,  and  to  oust  therefrom  the  party  by 
which  the  British  rule  and  government  had  then  been 
supported.    While  Messrs  Papineau,  Lafontaine,  and 
tlieir  friends,  (who  in  1837  had  incited  the  people  to 
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appear  with  artillery  and  muskets  at  meetings  cullod 
for  the  real,  if  not  the  avowed,  object  of  overturning^ 
the  British  rule,)  stepped  or  were  hoisted  into  power, 
— Sir  Allan  M'Nab  and  the  rest  of  the  royalists,  who 
had  so  courageously  suppressed  the  would-be  rebel- 
lion at  much  risk,  inconvenience,  and  pecuniary 
sacrifice,  found  themselves  displaced  and  in  a  minority. 
Huch  a  state  of  matters  was  in  itself  calculated  to 
excite  feelings  of  the  strongest  discontent  in  the 
minds  of  the  British  party  in  Canada,  and  they  were 
not  allowed  to  calm  down  even  into  a  sort  of  acqui- 
escence. They  were  kept  fully  alive  by  the  successful 
attempt  of  M.  Papineau  to  claim  his  salary  as  speaker 
of  the  Lower  House,  for  the  period  during  which  he 
was  absent  from  the  colony,  if  not  for  the  purpose,  at 
least  to  the  effect,  of  avoiding  being  brought  to  trial 
for  his  participation  in  the  disturbances  of  1837  and 
1838  ;  and  by  other  measures  of  a  similar  character, 
(including  all  the  public  appointments,)  until  the 
matter  was  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  passing  of  the 
bill  for  the  indemnification  of  parties  who  had  suffered 
loss  through,  or  in  the  course  of,  the  disturbances 
which  had  been  so  successfully  suppressed.  So  far  as 
the  letter  of  that  act  goes,  it  certainly  might  be  so 
read  as  not  necessarily  to  lead  to  the  consequences 
anticipated  by  the  British  party  in  their  opposition  to 
it.  But  they  well  knew  what  was  meant,  and  what 
it  would  unavoidably  lead  to ;  and,  despite  the  express 
declaration  of  the  speaker  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil, and  of  other  officials  of  the  colonial  ministry, 
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tlic  view  universally  taken  of  tlic  Indemnity  B\\\  was 
and  is,  that  its  purpose  is  to  pay  the  rebels  who  were 
in  arms  against  the  British  govemment  in  1837  and 
1838  for  their  alleged  losses  in  the    eourse  of  the 
insurrection.      It   is  this,  or  rather  the  Governor's 
giving  the  royal  assent  to  that  bill,  that  has  brought 
to  a  climax  the  feelings  of  the  p.irty  who  supported 
and  maintained  the  British  connexion  in  1837  and 
1838.    They  think  themselves  trampled  upon,  and  that 
their   feelings   have  been   outraged  ;    and  prejudice 
itself  must  admit  that  they  have  some   grounds  for 
so   thinking.      No  doubt   the  British   Government, 
having  adventured  on  a  scheme  of  conciliation,  might 
be  expected  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.     No  doubt  also,  a 
union  of  the  provinces  having  been  carried,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  home  govern- 
ment would  be  prepared  to  sanction  whatever  measures 
might  be  approved  of  by  the  majority  of  the  colonial 
legislature  of  the  united  provinces.     But  this  was  an 
extreme  application  of  these  principles.     To  make  no 
provision  for  the  reward  of  those  by  whom,  and  through 
whose  loyal  efforts,  the  insurrection  of  1837  and  1838 
had  been  so  easily  repressed,  and  yet  to  sanction  a 
bill  for  the  indemnification  of  those  whose  sufferings, 
if  they  did  suffer,  were  caused  by  their  rising  in 
arms  against  the  British  rule ! — it  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  a  more  extraordinary  piece  of  legislation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  histories  of  the  past.     Our 
friends  and  kindred  in  the  American  republic  boast 
of  the  liberality  of  their   goveniment,  and  govern- 
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mcnt  measures :  tlicy  would  find  it  difTiciilt  to 
parallel  this  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  in  tlius 
"  heaping  coals  of  fire  "  on  the  heads  of  its  most 
determined  enemies.  The  object,  no  doubt,  was  to 
turn  these  parties  into  friends,  and,  to  appearance 
at  least,  it  succeeded.  The  rebels  of  1837  anil 
1838  are  the  loyalists  of  1849  and  1850.  But  is  this 
attachment  to  British  nde  more  than  seeming? 
Bought  loyalty  is  generally  but  lip  loyalty ;  and  were 
it  not  that  the  party  in  Canada  who  at  present  have  a 
majority  in  its  legislative  assemblies,  possess  the 
strongest  of  all  interests  to  maintain  the  connexion 
with  England,  and  resist  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  I  confess  I  would  fear  much  for  the  permanency 
of  its  devotion.  But  the  party  referred  to  have  the 
very  strongest  of  all  possible  interests  to  prefer  the 
English  to  the  republican  connexion  ;  for,  if  a  visitor 
to  the  states  of  the  Union  and  to  Canada  sees  one 
thing  more  clearly  in  the  whole  matter  than  another, 
it  is  this,  that  the  preponderance,  if  not  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  present  dominant  party,  depends  on  the 
exclusion  from  Canada  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and 
Anglo-Saxon  principles  that  prevail  in  the  neighbour- 
ing republic.  Assuredly,  if  it  should  ever  happen  tliat 
Canada  is  annexed  to  the  United  States,  the  hour  that 
dates  the  connexion  dates  also  the  downfall  of  the  party 
that  presently  have  the  rule  in  the  Canadian  provinces. 
Whatever  Messrs  Lafontaine  and  others  may  be,  or 
may  think  themselves  to  be,  when  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  heavy  power  and  outstretched  wings  of 
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Kn|^laiul,thcy  will  find  their  glory  (Icprtrtcd  if  ever  Eng- 
land permits  them  to  fall  into  the  iron  grip  of  IJrother 
Jonathan.  It  was  the  fashion  in  1849,  and  it  is  probably 
tlic  fashion  still,  to  speak  there,  as  here,  of  there  being 
a  war  of  races  at  present  going  on  in  Canada.      This 
mode  of  speaking  is  scarcely  correct.     The  dominance 
of  British  power,  and  its  principles  of  Tro8  Tyrhisve 
—of  giving  equal  protection  to  all — prevents  any  such 
conflict;   nay,  had  the  two  Canadas  only  been  kept 
asunder — had  they  not  been  brought  into  political,  in 
addition  to  topical  juxtaposition,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  their  history, 
that  the  two  races  which  inhabit  them  would  have  gra- 
dually blended  into  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  little  trace 
of  their  separate  existence.      But  should  British  con- 
nexion be  exchanged  for  the  rule  and  domination  of 
the  American  republic,  there  will  then  be  no- doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  the  phrase  "  conflict  of  races,"  as 
applicable  to  the  state  of  things  that  will  then  exhibit 
themselves ;  while  there  will  be  as  little  doubt  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  such  conflict  will  eventuate.      If,  as 
a  professional  gentleman  in  Montreal,  who  was  taking 
a  very  active   part  in   the    annexation   movement, 
expressed  himself,  when  I  was  discussing  the  matter 
with  him — if,  unfortunately,  the   affair  should  ever 
come  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  musket,  the  French 
party  in  Canada  will  raise  it  in  defence  of  the  British 
connexion  ;  but  it  will  be  the  interest  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  not  a  real  love  of  England,  that  will  influ- 
ence them  in  so  doing. 
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No  iloubt  stronf^  efforts  are  now  makiiif^  by  tlu; 
repeal  party,  in  their  vain  attempt  to  promote  wlmt 
is  called  "  peaceful  annexation,"  to  win  over  tlic 
French  Canadians  to  the  cause.  But  their  success, 
hitherto,  has  been  but  slight.  At  an  annexation 
meeting,  organised  and  "  got  up"  at  Stanstead  Plain, 
close  to  the  United  States'  line,  and  in  a  neighbour- 
hood where  there  are  many  parties  born  in,  or  con- 
nected with,  the  republic  of  North  America,  only  some 
twenty  or  thirty  responded  to  the  call.  The  parties 
who  arranged  the  affair  afterwards  resorted  to  tiic 
common  expedient  of  concocting  a  paper  of  grievances, 
with  a  suggestion  of  "  peiiceful  annexation"  as  the 
cure.  This  paper  was  hawked  about  for  signature, 
and  it  is  said  that,  by  "  hook  or  crook,"  some  six 
hundred  were  induced  to  subscribe  their  names  to  it— 
So  say  the  Canadian  papers  on  both  sides  :  and  it  will 
give  the  reader  some  notion  of  how  far  he  can  safely 
trust  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  republican  press  on  this,  to  them,  tempting 
subject  of  Canadian  disturbances,  to  be  informed  that 
several  of  the  New  York  papers,  in  commenting  on 
this  document,  asserted  that  the  signatures  appended 
to  it  amounted  to  twelve  thousand !  I 

The  fact  to  which  I  have  thus  referred  is,  indeed,  the 
main  distinction  between  the  discontents  of  1837  and 
those  of  1849.  The  former  took  up  arms  against  the 
British  government  in  1837,  because  they  disliked 
England  and  English  connexion,  inHuence,  and  rule; 
they  defend  it  in  1849,  becau;  o  it  Is  their  interest  and 
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tliilr  safotj  80  to  do.  The  latter  complain  bitterly, 
and  they  matle  their  coinphiintrt  visil)le  by  diHturbauco 
and  riot  in  1849,  bceauso  they  found  their  loyalty 
iiiirt'<iuited,  their  attachment  spurned,  and  the  disloyal 
whom  they  had  overcome,  preferred  to  intluencO) 
power,  and  emolument. 

True  it  is,  that  tlic  force  brought  out  in  1840,  to 
(iiicil  the  riot  at  which  the  houses  of  parliament  in 
Montreal  were  burned  down,  saw  among  the  indivi- 
duals they  were  required  to  disperse  or  to  apprehend, 
men  who  fought  by  their  side  in  1837,  and  this  with- 
out a  change  of  service  on  the  one  side,  or  of  senti- 
ment on  the  other.  Surely  the  existence  of  such 
things  prove  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
mode  of  governing   Canada.      Surely   such   things 


oudit  not  to  be. 


Inquiries  when  in  Canada,  and  attention  paid  to 
Canadian  affairs  since  my  return  to  this  country,  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
in  Canada,  although  very  unsettled,  is  yet  so  unde- 
termined as  to  any  particular  line  of  conduct,  that 
everything  now  depends  on  the  course  that  may  be 
pursued  by  the  legislature  of  England. 

My  visit  to  Montreal  was  made  immediately  after 
the  burning  of  the  building  In  which  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  held  their  sittings,  and  which,  unfortunately, 
included  the  valuable  libraries  and  archives  of  the 
province.  As  a  matter  of  course,  both  parties  deplored 
the  Vandal-like  act,  while  they  ascribed  it  to  different 
causes :  one  party  alleging  accident,  the  other  incen- 
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(linrism.     "Rut  all  npjrccd  in  this,  tlint  tlio  riot  Imd 
been  p^reatly  cxap^p^trated,  botli  in  AnK^rican  and  in 
European  newspajierM.     Judj^ing  from  details  licard 
on  the  spot,  tlic  opera-lioupe  riot  of  New  York  in  lM4() 
was  inHnitely  in(»re  KeriouH  than  the  so-called  Montrtal 
iiiHurrection  of  the  same  year.      indeed,   the  latter 
s(!eni»,  in  its  origin  and  nature,  to  have  been  more  like 
the  disgraceful,  but  fortunately  Hhort-livcd,   riots  in 
(JIasgow  and  Edinburgh  in  184H.    The  consequences, 
however,   of  the    Montreal   disturbance   were   more 
serious.     The   library  of  the  legislative   assenihlies, 
containing   a   numerous   and   valuable   collection  of 
books  and  the  archives  of  the  province,  was  totallv 
destroyed ;  and  by  this  heathenish  act  an  irreparable 
loss  was  sustained,  not  by  Canada  or  Great  IJritaia 
alone,  but   by  the   whole   'livilised   world.      Of  all 
destructive  actions  the  wanton  destruction  of  literary 
property  is  the  most  indefensible.     I  think  I  never 
felt  ashamed  of  my  countrymen  but  once,  and  that 
was  when,  at  the  Capitol  of  Washington,  an  American 
friend  drew  my  attention  to  the  tokens  which  yet 
remain  of  the  burning  of  the  library  there,  by  some 
British  troops  under  General  Ross  in  1814.     There  is 
no  proper  excuse  for  such  acts,  even  in  warfare.    Tiie 
only  apology  is  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  it  was 
more  the  result  of  accident  than  of  design  ;  and  that  the 
person  in  command  cannot  be  fairly  made  rcsponsibli' 
for  the  individual  acts  of  his  soldiers,  when  out  of  the 
sight  of  himself  and  his  subordinaic  officers,  and  excited 
by  opposition,  or  by  the  license  engendered  by  success. 
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"Rut  to  return  to  Cunadn.      It  seemed  stranp^o  that, 
neitlieron  ont^  si(h'  ofthe  l)oundarvli!io  nor  on  thcotlier. 
(lid  ouv  luMir  halt'  so  much  about  Anicriran  annexation 
a«  we  do  daily  in  Ciieat  Britain.     Neither  in  the  States 
nor  in  Canada  was  it  niueii  spoken  of  in   May  and 
June  1840.     In  the  States,  so  Httlo  was  said  about  it, 
that  it  appeared  eitlier  as  it"  the  reeent  qnestionabio 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  acquisition  ot'Calit'ornia,  tVoni 
the  weaker  sister  republic  of  Mexico,  had  satisfied  the 
Anieriean  thirst  for  territorial  ap^j^jrandisenient ;  or  that 
Anu'rican  statesmen  had  learned  tlie  lesson  that  a  smaller 
territory,  well  cemented  and  more  united,  were  better 
tiian  a  vaster  union  of  more  heterogeneous  materials. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  some  surprise  that  I  shortly 
afterwards  perused  the  Vermont  manifesto  in  favour 
of  peaceable  annexation.     The  resolutions  of  the  Ver- 
mont legislature,  on  this  subject  of  the  annexation  of 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  arc  interesting,  solely 
because  they  aid  at  least  in  arriving  at  a  right  esti- 
mate of  the  feelings  prevailing  on  the  subject  in  that 
part  of  the  republic  which  marches  with  and  borders 
on  the  British  possessions.     These  resolutions  proceed 
on  the  narrative,  that   the   original   articles  of  the 
American  Confederation  contemplated  the  admission 
of  Canada  into  the  Union  ;  that  the  state  of  feeling 
in  Canada  indicates  a   desire   for   such   union,  and 
"  therefore"   the  State  of  Vermont  resolve  that  it  is 
desirable  to  effect  such  union,  "  without  a  violation,  on 
tlie  part  of  the  United  States,  of  the  amicable  rela- 
tions existing  with  the  British  Government,  or  the 
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Ijinv  of  nntloiH."  The  Hccotid  "  resolution*'  U  in 
aeconliuicf  witli  tills  j^eneni!  principle,  heinj;  in  tlicM! 
trrnm; — "  lieHolved,  'i'liat  tlie  peneefnl  annexation  ot' 
(liinada  to  tlic  United  States,  witli  the  consent  of  (he 
Ih'itish  Ciovcnnnent  and  of  tlic  peopU'  of  (Canada, 
and  upon  juHt  and  honourable  terms,  is  an  object  in 
the  hi^hewt  degree  dcHirablc  to  the  people  of  tlu! 
United  States."  These  words  arc  all  fair  enou^'h ; 
what  they  really  mean — whether  the  profession  ot'  a 
ft  desire  for  peaceful  annexation  be  not  a  mere  tnliutc; 
at  present  i)aid  to  liritish  power,  and  whether  tlicre 
be  any  probability  of  annexation  taking  place  with  "  tlio 
consent  of  the  Tiritish  CJovennnent  and  of  the  people 
of  Canada, and  upon  just  and  honourable  terms" — time 
will  show.  For  the  present,  the  rpccch  of  the  British 
minister  must  have  somewhat  staggered  the  believers 
in  the  possibility  of  such  an  event.  However,  the  State 
of  Vermont — and  also  the  State  of  New  York,  wliidi 
has  since  followed  the  ;'':amplc  Vermont  set  her — have 
an  interest  in  the  matter  peculiar  to  themselves— an 
interest  separate  and  independent  from  that  of  the 
other  states  of  the  American  Union,  (save  perhaps 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,)  and  one  in  which  these 
other  states,  or  at  all  events  the  Southern  States,  are 
not  at  all  likely  to  sympathise.  Their  immediate  juxta- 
position to  Canada  East,  and  their  division  therefrom 
by  a  little  more  than  imaginary  boundary,  creates  the 
interest,  and  renders  it  very  natural  that  they  at  least 
should  desire  that  their  fertile  neighbour  slioiild 
become  a  member  of  the  same  confederation  witli 
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thiMUJ^elvoM.     liiittlic  lulvttiita^o  to  the  ntar<'«  rtMm,  nl 
from  the  Caimdinn  bonier  it  in  iiu)rc  difKcult  to  nee. 
Imleed,  it  would    be  easy  to  show  that,  whilo  the 
interest  of  tlio  Southern  States — Vir^nuia,  the  ('aro- 
linaH,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mi«siHsi|»pi,  Lousiaua,  i^c., 
—is  decidedly  adverse,  none  of  the  Mtat^^s,  nave  tln).so 
wliich  touch  on  the  Caua«liau  border,  have  any  interest 
at  ail  in  the  matter  whieh  is  favourabh^  to  annexation. 
Ihit  my  business  here  is  more  properly  with  ('ana- 
ilian  than  with   United  States'   atl'airs.     Contenting 
myself,  therefore,  with   the   remark    that,  whatever 
other   effects   Canadian    annexation   might    possibly 
liivve  on  American  destinies,  it  would  give  the  non- 
Hlaveholding  interest  such  an  overwhelming  majority 
ill  the   United   States'   Congress  as   would   greatly 
liastcn,   if  it  did  not  precipitate,   the  overthrow   of 
the  system  of  slavery  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
continent  of  North  America ;  I  proceed  to  say,  that 
wliilc,  from  this  absence  of  much  general  acknow- 
hdgnient  of  the  likelihood   of  annexation  with  the 
States,  one  is  apt  to  consider  the  chance  of  such  an 
event  as  one  beyond  the  limits  of  reasonable  calcula- 
tion: still,  on  more  minute  inquiry,  you  arc  led  to 
consider  it  not  so  very  Impossible,  only  the  British 
Government  persist  in  their  present  system  of  colonial 
mismanagement.  It  was  an  observation  made  to  myself 
by  a  professional  gentleman  in  Montreal,  who  had  been 
my  school-fellow  in  Scotland,  and  who  has,  since  the 
conversation  referred  to,  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
movement,  that  he  never  contemplated  any  measure 
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witii  iiioi'(<  rcluctaiu'o  tliuii  lie  ill<l  li  separation  iM'twiTu 
ICii^Miiiitl  and  (*iiiia(la,  ami  that  \w  woiilil  only  advu- 
viiio  it  tV«)iii  n  couvii'tioii  that  the  ( 'aiia<liaiiM,  ainl  their 
wiiiitH  and  wImIu'm,  never  wouhl  he  properly  undeiwtoud 
or  U'l^inhited  on  in  the  mother  country,  or  at  huMf  ,if 
the  ('oloniid  Offi'i '  Siieh  viewn  are  p-neral  anion^r^t 
men  of  inlhience,  edueatlon,  and  taU>nt  in  Canada; 
and  tilt!  men  who  entertain  them  arc  Uien  not  to  ho 
put  (h)\vn  l>y  the  «/<•  volo  nic  jnlxo  ( •!'  a  Colonial 
Sei'retarv.      These   parties   unite    in    ucknowhdtriii'r 

»  ft  >  1         r^ 

that  the  ('anadas  have  heen  very  j^rossly  mirtmaua^^cd, 
and  tiiat  some  radical  change  is  necessary.  They  no 
doubt  ditVer  in  regard  to  what  that  elnin^;e  in  to  he. 
A  separation  of  Uj)per  and  Lower  Canada,  ai'coiu- 
panied  hy  a  \\v\w  territorial  division  between  the  two 
— rt  Federal  Union  of  tiie  15ritish  North  Anurlcaii 
))rovinces,  under  the  nomimil  dominant  authority  and 
protection  of  (Jreat  Britain,  with  one  of  the  myal 
faujiiy  of  Knj^land  as  the  executive  head — a  union  of 
tlic  same  provinces  into  a  separate  and  inde[ien(lciit 
republic,  but  in  amity  and  connexion,  and  under  the 
protection  of  Crreat  IJritain — or  a  peaceful  separation  of 
the  Canadas  from  England,  antl  their  annexation  witli. 
and  incorporation  into,  the  family  of  the  great  fcilcral 
union  of  the  United  States  of  America.  All  tjicso 
schemes  and  measures  have  their  several  supporters, 
the  only  bond  of  union  among  them  being  the  univcr.-ial 
admission  that  some  change  is  imperiously  required. 
It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  relative  value  of  these 
several  panaceas,  propounded  for  Canadian  disatfection 
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Iftd  il'mtroM;  hut  it  may  ho  rciiwukcil  on  thciii  ^itu- 
rtnllv,  that  i-itluT  of  thr  Hrnt  two  wouM  mitlirc  to  {Kit 
III  .ii<l  to  tlio  |)ri«M<iit  ('hui)oiir;  tliitt  the  mccoihI  t^rciiiH 
iiitiititrly  prc-iiTuhK)  to  tlic  thiiil;  ami  that,  without 
Wi'alnU  couh«ut,  it  Rt'ciiH  to  ho  uoneeded  on  all  hnntU, 
tUu  tliu  last  iH  not  t(»  ho  thought  of,  and  tliat  it  nritlu'r 
coui<l  Moi*  would  ho  accoinptiMJicd. 

Tho  Motiti'oal  Herald  hocuik  to  ho  tiio  niouthpioco 
of  the  aniioxatiou  party  ,  <im«1  if  ttu^  icudor  in  (iroat 
nritiiin  judp^os  from  //,  lu;  will  form  a  viiry  exaj:j^oratod 
notion  of  tho  fooling  of  tlio  party  it  profcssiis  to  ropro- 
Hciit.  Ihit,  indood,  thin  papor  lahours  under  a  cliargo 
of  incouHistonoy,  wliioh  ^roatly  militalc.H  against,  and 
(k>tract74  from,  thu  effect  of  tho  HtatcinentH  and  argu- 
iiKMits  wliich  it  now  puts  forth.  So  late  as  March 
ISli),  we  had  it  full  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  devotion 
to  Kii^lirth  connexion.  (Jomparin;^  tlie  tluMi  state  of 
(.'juKvda  to  tho  condition  of  tho  Italian  iiXiirchates  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  (piotin^  the  elocpu«nt  passage 
ill  (libbon,  where  ho  says  of  these  that  "  they  shared 
ill  all  the  eclat  which  helonged  to  tlio  most  mighty 
monarchy  in  the  world,  and  enjoyed  all  tho  military 
and  naval  protection  which  that  condition  could 
art'ord,''&c. — these  observations  of  the  Koman  historian, 
on  tiie  Italian  Exarchates  of  the  tenth  century,  tho 
Montreal  Herald,  in  March  1840,  applied  totheCanadas 
in  their  connexion  with  England.  But,  alas  for  news- 
paper inconsistency  I  In  the  close  of  the  same  year 
wc  have  tho  same  paper,  under  the  name  management, 
(loclaring  that  nothing  can  remove  the  evils  under 
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wliieli,  in  tliclr  phraseology,  Caiuada  now  groans, 
save  a  separation  from  Great  Britain,  and  licr  incor- 
poration into  tlic  great  family  of  the  North  Auicrlcan 
llepublic.  But,  many  as  are  the  intelligent  men  in 
Canada  who  are  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  a  radical 
change,!  have  misread  the  general  mind  inthatcouutrv, 
if  this  particular  change  would  he  considered  as  the 
best  one,  or  as  anything  save  a  choice  of  evils.  Most 
Canadians  arc  disposed  to  count  the  cost  of  American 
annexation.  While  they  admit  that  it  might jirohaUtj 
raise  the  value  of  fixed  property  in  Canada,  and^wssj- 
bli/  create  somewhat  greater  activity,  from  an  influx  of 
Anglo-Saxon  spirit  and  enterprise,  they  at  the  same 
time  see  clearly  that  it  would  destroy  the  importance 
of  the  leading  towns  in  Canada,  deprive  it  of  the  wliulc 
expenditure  of  the  British  military,  naval,  commis- 
sariat, and  ordnance  departments — introduce  tlie 
American  tariff  on  imported  goods,  which  is,  in  very 
many  particulars,  much  higher  than  the  existing  one- 
remove  much  capital  from  Canada  to  the  more  central 
districts  of  the  States — and  involve  Canada  in  what- 
ever odium  attaches  to  the  participation  of  tlie 
American  Federal  Eepublic  in  the  sin  or  misfortmie  of 
slavery. 

My  impression  therefore  is,  that  annexation  prin- 
ciples in  Canada  have  not  progressed  so  far  as  some 
parties  in  this  country,  or  in  the  States,  would  repre- 
sent them  to  have  done.  The  question  has  been 
mooted ;  many  persons  are  interested  in  pressing  it 
on  the  Canadian  public — and  the  most  miscrupiilous 
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inU-statcinents  have  been  and  will  be  put  fortli  to 
iir<;o  its  forward  inoveiuent ;  yet  still  it  is  anything 
but  palatable  to  the  great  body  of  the  Canadian  people: 
than  whom  there  are  none  eonstitutionally  more  loyal, 
within  the  limits  of  the  wide  dominions  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  danger  in  delay. 
Such  prineiples  exist ;  and  if  Great  Britain  would  keep 
these  North  American  colonies,  justice  as  well  as  sound 
policy  requires  the  instant  adoption  of  some  legislative 
measures  which  loill  satisfy  the  British  farty  in  Canada^ 
and  appease  the  prevailing  discontent,  even  though 
that  should  involve  the  going  back  in  some  measure 
upon  our  free-trade  policy.     The  indications  by  the 
Government  of  America,  of  their  intention  to  draw 
tighter  their  tariff  protection  to  the  native  industry  of 
the  United  States,  furnish  Great  Britain  both  with  a 
reason  and  a  justification  for  reconsidering  the  position 
that  free  trade  must,  of  necessity,  be  fair  trade.     It 
were  desirable  that  our  leading  Free-traders  were  more 
plain  and  explicit  than  they  have  yet  been  on  the  great 
question  of  the  British  colonial  empire.     It  is  difficult 
to  know  from  Cobden,  et  hoc  genus  omne^  on  what 
grounds  they  defend  the  present    ^stem  of  legislating 
for  the  colonies :  whether  it  be  because  the  colonies 
are  not  worth  iieeping,  at  least  at  the  price  we  have 
been  paying  for   them,   or  can  keep  them   at;  or 
whether  they  think  the  course  they  advocate  is  the 
best  means  for  promoting  colonial  regeneration  and 
improvement.    If  the  latter  be  their  view,  I  would 
oppose  facts — stubborn  facts — to  their  theories.    If 
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tlio  former,  the  answer  is  an  entire  difference  of 
opinion.  Many  wise  and  some  great  men  have  thought, 
as  I  do,  that,  without  her  colonies.  Great  Britain,  instead 
of  being  the  greatest  of  powers,  would  sink  into  the 
position  of  a  third  or  fourth  rate  one ;  and  that  not  only 
are  our  noble  colonies  worth  paying  a  heavy  price  to 
redeem,  but  that,  properly  legislated  for,  and  relieved 
from  charges  and  expenses  they  have  no  right  to  bear, 
they  have  been,  and  they  are  destined  to  be,  great 
sources  of  wealth  to  the  parent  state.  In  their  proper 
time  and  place,  these  are  positions  I  am  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss to  the  best  of  my  humble  ability.  Meanwhile  I  draw 
to  a  close  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  importance 
of  the  Canadas  to  the  mother  country,  by  observing  tliat 
there  is  the  soundest  political  philosophy  in  the  senti- 
ment of  Sam  Slick,  when — likening  the  part  that  the 
Canadian  trade  bears  in  the  general  trade  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  contribution  the  Ohio  makes  to  the 
mighty  waters  of  the  Mississippi — he  says  that,  although 
to  all  appearance  it  does  not  make  it  broader  or  higher, 
it  makes  it  an  "  everlasting  sight  deeper."  Just  so  with 
the  colony  trade:  though  you  can't  see  it  in  the  ocean 
of  English  trade,  yet  it  is  still  there — there,  to  the  effect 
of  giving  much  greater  depth  to  the  general  business 
of  the  mother  country. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


"  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  ninso  o'er  flood  nnil  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  Hlmdy  scene  ; 

Tills  is  not  solitude,  'tis  but  to  liold 

Converse  with  nature's  cliumis,  uiid  view  her  stores  unrolled." 

Uvno.v. 


LEAVE  MONTREAL— LA  PRAiniE — RAILWAY  TO  ST  JOHN's— STEAMER 
BUHLINOTON — LAKE  CHAMPLAIN — LAKE  GEOlltJE— WHITEHALL  — 
RAIL  TO  SARATOGA — SARATOGA  AND  ITS  SPRINGS — RAILWAY  TO 
TUOY  AND  ALBANY — ALBAN Y— HUDSON  RIVER— ARRIVAL  AT  NEW 
YORK. 
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Crossing  the  St  Lawrence  from  Montreal  to  La 
Prairie,  (a  'istance  of  eight  miles,)  in  a  steamer  called 
the  Iron  Duke,  I  proceeded  onwards  through  an  un- 
interesting country  to  the  village  of  8t  John's,  where 
I  took  the  steamer  Burlington,  (so  called  after  the 
town  of  the  same  name,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Vermont,)  en  route  for  Whitehall,  situated  at  the 
upper  end  of  Lake  Champlain.  I  have  since  ob- 
served that  it  was  in  a  steamer  of  the  same  name 
that  Mr  Dickens  travelled  over  the  same  route,  and 
he  describes  the  vessel  as  a  "  perfectly  exquisite 
achievement  of  neatness,  elegance,  and  order."    The 
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distance  of  time  sccarcely  admitis  of  the  belief  that  tlic 
two  vessels  were  the  same,  or  to  bo  identified  on  aiiv 
known  princijde  of  marine  architecture,  save  on  the 
supposition  that,  like  the  Highhuidman's  gun,  tlirir 
had  been  a  gradual  but  total  renewal  of  the  whole 
"  stock,  lock,  and  barrel,"  the  name  and  general 
identity  remaining  nevertheless.  But  if  not  the  same, 
they  were  certainly  similar,  for  a  more  elegant  or  a 
more  orderly  steamship  than  the  Burlington,  in  which 
I  passed  through  Lake  Champlain,  could  scarcely  be 
imagined. 

The  chief  characteristic  cf  Lake  Champlain  is  its 
great  length,  as  compared  with  its  limited  breadth. 
It  is  108  miles  long,  while  its  greatest  breritltii 
is  only  12,  and  its  average  width  only  8  miles;  and 
being  dotted  over  with  numerous  picturesque  islands, 
reposing  as  it  were  on  its  bosom,  the  sail  from 
the  one  end  to  the  other  is  very  varying :  so  that, 
although  no  part  of  the  scenery  is  entitled  to  be  de- 
nominated grand,  or  to  be  compared,  as  it  has  by  some 
been,  to  the  much  more  majestic  scenery  of  the  lakes 
of  Scotland,  a  sail  on  Lake  Champlain  is  exceedingly 
agreeable  Hud  interesting — and  that  independent  even 
of  the  historic  associations  connected  with  the  many 
conflicts  of  which  its  waters,  islets,  and  banks,  were 
the  arenas,  during  the  war  between  England  and  her 
revolted  colonies  or  their  French  allies.  That  war  is 
but  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  that  it  is  ever  to  be 
deplored  and  avoided  by  all  honourable  means,  is  no 
doubt  true,  and  all  reflecting  minds  will  subscribe  to 
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tills  opinion  in  the  abstract.     But   there  arc   cases 
where    force   or    resistance    becomes   a  duty ;   and, 
whether  the  victims  may  have  died  in  defence  of  the 
riglit,  or  in  vindication  of  the  wrong,  there  ever  will 
be  felt  a  generous  sympathy  for  those  who  have  fallen 
in  the  battle-field,  or  when  contending  navies  have 
struggled  for  the  mastery :    and   dastardly  must  be 
the  soul  that   could  refuse  a    passing   sigh   to    the 
meuiory   of  departed   heroism,  even   though  it  had 
exliibited  itself  in  the  person,  and  in  the  actings,  of 
one  whom  he  may  have  considered  the  natural  foe  of 
his  country  or  his  race.     Thus  it  is  that  the  scenes  of 
Lake  Charaplain  afford  a  kind  of  classic  ground  for  the 
novelist  or  the  poet,  and  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
traversed  by  any  one  without   emotions  of  interest 
or  delight. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  Lake  Champlain  is  in 
Canada,  and  the  part  that  is  so  is  at  the  lower  eud  of 
the  lake.  In  sailing  along  it  you  very  soon  pass  the 
line  of  demarcation,  which  separates  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
general  features,  and,  indeed,  the  particular  scenes  of 
the  lake,  have  been  so  often  described  by  previous 
travellers,  that  I  shall  content  myself  by  compressing 
my  notes  upon  it  into  the  sentence ;  that  the  shores 
and  scenery  of  Lake  Champlain  are,  at  its  lower 
extremity,  flat  and  uninteresting ;  while  it  gradually 
improves,  and  towards  the  upper  end  there  are  some 
scenes  of  great  and  romantic  beauty — some  which 
reminded  me,  in  many  respects,  of  the  scenery  among 
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the  islands  at  the  lower  end  or  broadest  })art  of  Lw\\ 
Lomond  in  Scotland. 

If  the  traveller  wishes  to  visit  Lake  George,  he 
must  not  proceed  onwards  in  the  steamer  to  White- 
hall, but  leave  her  at  Ticonderago.  I  did  not  do  so, 
being  deterred  from  the  execution  of  my  intention  by 
the  information  that  the  steamer  had  not  yet  com- 
menced sailing  on  this  smallest  but  most  romantic  of 
the  American  lakes,  and  that  I  would  find  a  difficulty 
in  getting  the  means  of  conveyance.  However,  on 
comparing  notes  at  Boston  with  some  friends,  (who 
had  been  my  fellow-travellers  during  a  part  of  my 
journey ings,  and  whom  the  terrors  of  the  cholera  on 
the  Mississippi,  or  their  preference  of  the  Charles- 
town  route,  had  caused  to  make  choice  of  a  different 
course  of  travel ;)  I  regretted  much  that  I  had  not 
carried  out  my  original  intention  of  visiting  Lake 
George.  These  two  gentlemen — both  of  whom  dis- 
played capacities  to  enjoy,  and  powers  to  appreciate,  the 
beauties  of  nature — assured  me  that  all  they  had  pre- 
viously heard  of  the  picturesque  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  scenery  of  this  little  lake  (which  is  not  more  than 
twenty  miles  long,  by  about  one  mile  broad)  had  not 
exceeded  the  truth.  They  described  it  as  exhibiting 
much  of  the  wild  sublimity  of  the  scenery  of  my  native 
Scotland,  combined  with  much  beauty  peculiar  to  itself. 
On  the  report  therefore  of  Mr  Davis,  Mr  Child,  and 
others,  I  recommend  my  successors  to  stop  at  Ticon- 
derago and  visit  Lake  George,  instead  of  proceeding*,  as 
I  did,  straight  up  the  canal-like  upper  extremity  of  Lake 
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Cliamplain,  round  the  Devil's  Elbow,  to  the  bustling, 
trading,  irregularly  built  and  vvretehedly  paved,  town 
of  Whitehall,  whence  I  proceeded  through  a  pleasing 
country,  but  by  a  very  indifferently  laid,  jolting  rail- 
way, to  the  famed  springs  and  village  of  iSaratoga, 
somewhere  called  the  Cheltenham  of  America :  but,  if 
so,  similis  sed  longo  intervallo.  Although  the  speed 
at  which  we  travelled  was  not  great,  not  being  quite 
up  to  twenty  miles  an  hour  at  any  time,  the  jolting 
I  have  referred  to  was  excessive ;  and  as  the  effect 
was  to  make  the  inmates  of  the  long  carriage  (which 
contained  some  sixty  people)  bob  up  and  down  on 
the  new  spring-cushions,  the  result  was  very  ludi- 
crous, and  would  have  been  simply  amusing,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  sense  of  danger  that  attaches  to 
every  kind  of  unexpected  noise  or  unwonted  motion, 
when  travelling  on  a  railway. 

Although  my  visit  to  the  now  far-famed  springs  of 
Saratoga,  was  paid  at  a  period  of  the  year  a  little  too 
early  for  seeing  the  village  in  full  dress,  and  the 
motley  scene  it  annually  exhibits  during  what  is  called 
the  "gay  season,"  yet  1  gladly  made  it  a  resting 
place,  having  been  travelling  almost  continuously 
since  I  had  left  behind  me  the  glorious  Falls  of 
Niagara.  But  in  reference  to  this  place,  and  indeed 
to  all  places  of  pretty  general  resort  to  which  the 
traveller  may  repair  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
(the  same  observation  may  be  made  of  other  coun- 
tries,) he  will  study  his  comfort  if,  previous  to  his 
arrival  at  any  place,  he  fixes  definitely  on  the  hotel 
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in  wliii'li  ho  iiitcndH  to  tuko  iip  IiIm  temporary  nUnlv 
and    adhoiVA    to  IiIm    ntsidutlon    on    arrival,   (K's|)ito 
the  allnrenu'nt.s    of    arcidental   tVllow-travt'llcrs  and 
others  to  inihict^  him  to   po  clsowhcrc.     VacilhitiDii 
in  tills  rcspLH't  is  sure  to  engender  a  host  ot*  importu- 
nities, and  ton  ehances  to  one  that,  dnring  the  eont'ii- 
sion,  the  dirterent  portions  of  yonr  luggage  are  niailo 
to  part  eompany,  and  to  go  to  different  loealitics. 
13nt  a  little  previous  arrangement  will  prevent  all  tlii.s; 
and  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that,  if  confusion  docs 
occur,  it  is  in  general  the  traveller's  own  fault.     In 
particular,   I   have  often   admired   the   arrangeiuuit 
generally   acted   on   in   the    United  States,   for  the 
forwarding  of  luggage  when  accompanying  a  pas- 
senger on  a  long  journey,  to  he  performed  i)artly  hy 
rail  and  partly  hy  sea.     On  getting  yonr  ticket  at  the 
railway  station,  or  in  the  steamhoat,  hy  or  in  which 
the  journey  is  conuiicnccdj  you  may  get  tickets  put 
upon  each  separate  package  or  portion  of  which  your 
luggage  consists.     These  tickets  hear  each  a  sepanato 
numher,  and,  duplicate  tickets  hearing  the  same  number 
being  given  to  the  passenger,  he  has  nothing  more 
to  do  at  the  end  of  the  journey — however  many  may 
have  been  the  transitions,  as  regards  the  modes  of 
conveyance,  through  which  he  may  have  passed — than 
to  give  his  duplicates  to  a  porter,  telling  him  to  attend 
to  the  receiving  of  the  "  personals"  at  the  general 
delivery,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  hotel  at  which  he 
may  have  resolved  on  sojourning.     Such  at  least  was 
the  course  I  pursued,  by  passing  over  everything  into 
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tlic  public  clmrp^c,  on  tlio  HtHiirity  of  tli(5  duplicate  ; 
and,  nlltcit  tliiit  tlwvc  an;  but  too  well  uutlicuticatc*! 
stories  of  uuuu'Hiuh  thefts  coinuiitted  ou  rivers  and 
milwayH  in  tbi)  Tnited  States,  and  despite  an  abor- 
tive attempt  to  rob  nie,  by  ])iekiuj^  the  lock  of  my 
door  and  knocking  oft'  tb<!  lock  from  one  of  my  port- 
niiuiteaus,  in  a  hotel  in  New  York,  1  did  not  lose; 
anything  of  con8C(|uenee  during  the  whole  of  my 
erratic  sojourn  in  the  p;reat  republic. 

The  waters  of  Congress  Spring,  Saratoga,  are  not 
only  drunk  in  large  quantities  at  the  spring  and  in 
tliu  village,  but  they  are  bottled  in  erpially  large 
quantities,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Anuiriean 
Union,  and  sometimes  even  to  Europe.  But  there  is 
a  vast  diftercncc  between  the  water  as  drunk  from  the 
spring,  and  the  same  species  of  water  as  drunk  from 
the  bottle.  In  botli  there  should  be  some  eft'erves- 
ccncc,  but  at  the  spring  it  sparkles  and  eftervesccs 
like  soda-water,  and  with  a  clearness  which  is  quite 
delightful  to  behold.  To  my  taste  it  is  singularly 
pleasant ;  and,  judging  from  the  large  quantities  of  it 
swallowed  in  tbe  morning,  and  even  at  other  periods 
of  the  day,  by  fairy  forms  of  comparatively  snudl 
dimensions,  the  taste  for  it  seems  to  be  quite  a  general 
one.  Judging  from  tbe  manner  in  which  it  is  extolled 
and  used  by  tbe  general  travelling  public  of  America, 
one  would  suppose  that  Saratoga  water — or  Congress 
water,  as  it  is  more  generally  called — was  a  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  tliat  liuman  flesli  is  beir  to  ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that,  like  some  of  our 
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Ih'itiHlt  Hprlupfrt,  it  i«  lil^Iily  usoful  in  mfiny,  if  not 
ill  inoHt  coinpluints  tirisiii^  tVoni  (leniii^i'inoiit  of  tlic 
Htoniiu'li  and  bowels,  unci  also  in  coinplaintH  of  u 
I'lu'Uimitic  chnnictcr:  l)ut  it  in  undoubtedly  iiijurioiis 
in  phthisiH,  and  indeed  in  nil  pulmonary  afl'ectiuiiH 
arising  from  j)rimary  disease  of  the  lungs.  It  was, 
however,  the  aeccptability  of  its  taste  that  would  have 
made  Congress  water  to  mo  an  infinitely  more  drink- 
able beverage  than  any  other  mineral  water  I  had 
ever  tasted,  either  in  (ireat  Britain  or  elsewhere,  liad 
it  not  been  lor  the  above-stated  fact  of  its  inaptitude 
in  cases  where  there  is  the  suspicion  of  plitlilsiial 
complaint.  Whence  this  agreeability  proiccdcd,  I 
am  not  enough  of  a  chemist  confidently  to  say.  Tliose 
who  arc  may  be  able  to  do  so  from  perusal  of  the  fol- 
lowing— which  is,  as  I  was  on  the  spot  informed,  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy's  and  Professor  Faraday's  analysis 
of  the  solid  contents  in  a  gallon  of  Congress  water  :— 

OritiiM. 

Chloride  of  sodium, 385'44 

Ilydriodiito  of  Hoda, 402 

Carbonate  of  lime, IICOU 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 6(j'S0 

Oxide  of  iron, 00(54 

Carbonate  of  soda, OO'.iiJ 

Hydrobromate  of  potash,  (a  trace,)      .         .        .  00*00 

Solid  contents  in  a  gallon,     ....    5G3'4t} 

Besides  the  Congress  Spring,  which  is  the  one  gene- 
rally resorted  to,  there  is,  at  Saratoga,  another  spring 
called  Rock  Spring,  the  waters  of  which,  although  of 
greatly  inferior  strength,  and  therefore  little  used,  are 
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wortliy  of  a  visit,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  Min^nlui* 
formation  and  a|>|K'iiranco  of  thedt^taeiicd  round  stone 
(»r  rock  uj>  wiiicli  they  seem  to  conn*,  and  out  of  whiidi 
tliiv  uiwjUi'stionahly  How.  The  theory  is,  that  the 
water  liohls  in  .sohition  a  eonsiderahhr  jtortion  of  Tune, 
the  gradual  (U'jtosition  of  wliieh,  on  the  escape  of  tlie 
carhonic  ncid  gas,  has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  whiU^ 
tlic  land  was  in  the  posscssicin  of  the  red  man,  formed 
the  very  singular  stone  which  now  constitutes  one  of 
the  objects  of  tlic  white  man's  curiosity. 

By  the  last  census,  the  resident  population  of  Sara- 
toga was  3700  inhabitants ;  but  it  will  be  readily 
uiulerstood  that  the  town  depends  mainly  for  its  exis- 
tence, as  well  as  for  its  importance,  on  the  migratory 
population  from  the  north  and  south,  who  swarm  in 
the  hotels,  occupy  the  colonnades,  perambulate  the 
road-like  streets,  and  lounge,  gossip,  and  flirt  at  the 
springs  during  the  three  months,  or  thereby,  which 
form  the  Saratoga  season. 

The  hotels  of  Saratoga  arc  largo  and  numerous, 
there  being  about  half-a-dozen  mammoth  establish- 
ments, besides  several  smaller  ones.  The  streets  arc 
long  and  broad,  and  the  chief  street  or  avenue  (in 
which  the  principal  hotels  arc  situated)  is  shaded  by 
trees  on  each  side.  But,  being  mainly  built  of  wood, 
Saratoga  has  suffered,  and  is  yet  likely  to  suffer 
nincli,  from  being  devastated  by  fire. 

From  Saratoga  I  proceeded  to  Troy,  passing  not 
far  from  the  village  of  Balston  Spa,  where  there  are 
springs  formerly  held  in  repute,   (having  been  first 
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illHcovfivtl  iVoin  it  l»t'iiif<^  ()l)H«>rv('il  that  tli<<  uiM  «|i>,r 
tV('i|ii(Mii(Ml  tli(^  f^pot,)  Honifwimt  akin  to,  l»iit  iiuw  in  .-^ 
p;ivat  iiictiHiuv  cclipHnl  l>y,  tlu;  inoi'«^  tuHliioiinlilc  aii<| 
popular  spriiijjfH  of  Siinitoj^ii.  TIh^  diHtuiioo  from  Siiiu. 
topi  to  Troy  i.H  tliirty-two  inilrs,  and  tlio  jounn'v  i^ 
pfrforiiU'<l  by  a  railway,  which  irt  carried  ovj'r  tiic 
Hudson  hy  a  s(|uai(r  wooden  tunnel,  of  rather  ^i^^'lllti(: 
iliniensions,  and  extraordiiniry  as  well  as  iiipMiiniis 
formation.  Tho  ritif  of  Troy,  ns  it  is  ealh'd,  is  a  tnwn 
uf  Honu^  2<),()0()  inhuhitants,  and  is  oiu;  of  those  pl.-iow 
which,  by  tho  rapidity  of  'iieir  ])ro<j;reHs  in  wr.ilili, 
extent,  and  population,  speuk  moro  forcibly  tliuii  <|.i 
any  other  nppearanecrt  of  the  onward  progress  of  tlw 
American  nation. 

Thougli  only  seven  miles  diMtant  from  the  (ddcr, 
larger,  and,  as  yet,  nnich  more  beautiful,  town  of 
Albany,  Troy  has  advanced  and  is  advancin*:;  with 
very  rapid  strides;  while  it  is  said  that  Albany,  with  all 
its  jipparent  advanta^is,  is  making  but  little  pro;;n'>s. 
Probably  this  is  owing  to  the  relative  position  of  thi; 
two  places.  IJotli  towns  arc  situated  on  the  lliidson, 
and  both  owe  tbeir  importance  to  their  connexion  with 
that  noble  stream.  J3ut  Troy  is  higher  up,  and  at  tlic 
extremity  of  the  river  navigation,  and  thus  set'ins 
likely,  eventually,  to  draw  to  itself  the  larger  HJiaic 
of  what  may  be  called  the  "  through  traffic ;"  so  that 
it  will,  in  all  probability,  in  the  end  become  the  great 
entrepot  to  which  will  be  sent  the  goods  exported  from, 
or  imported  into,  the  large  rnd  fertile  country  on  the 
frontier  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  stand. 
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]t  wvvv  a  iiUHtakr  to  HiippoMti  iImU  tlir   pruj^iTKH  ot* 
till  tlir   towiiH  ami  riticM  of  tlir   Aiiinicaii    riiiuu  Iuh 
liirit  ail  oiiwani  niitl  iiii  iiiiproviii^  uih>.     'I'Iicit,  ax  in 
tlirOM  Ctniiitry  wlinicr  nlir  Iuim  Hpriiiij;,  i-vcrytliin^ 
(lipciHlrt  oil  tlio  jiMliciouHiicMM  ot'  tlic  ti'iivi,    Ah  A  |;iii('ral 
rule,  land   in  tlit^    Ciiitcd  StatcM  Iiiim  riHrn,  and  will 
rise,  in  valn(>.    Itnt  tliin  in  not  iinivcrHaliy  true  :    tlirrn 
HIT  lands  in  very  many  placcM,  in  alnioMt  all  tlic  statrM 
of  tlic  Aincrican   Inion,  tliat  do  not  i'iH(>.     In  ><lioit, 
tho  (IcimntH  of  HiircrMH  in  \\\v.  new,  arc  juHt  tlie  Manm 
an  tliry  nro  in  tln^  <  Hd  Country.     The  name  eauHe— 
iiaiin'ly,  tlio  t'xeellence  of  its  poHiti<»n,  and  the  p;reat- 
iicss  of  its  resonrecH  for  trach',  which  have  in  the  New 
World  cauKtMl  Mew   York  to  increase  in  wealth  and 
|Mi|)ulati<>ii  with  hiicIi  eiionnouH  rapidity — haw,  in  thu 
dhl  W(nld,  advanced  the  city  ofCilas^ow,  in  the  same 
respects,  in  nearly  an  eqnal  ratio. 

For  the  facility  of  traflic,  the  railway  is  laid  tlironp;h 
the  centre  of  the  principal  streets  of  Troy  ;  hut,  to 
K'sscn  the  chance  of  accident,  the  locomotives  arc 
(letiiched,  (here  as  well  as  at  other  places,)  aiul  the 
cars  drawn  through  the  stret^ts  hy  means  of  horses. 

The  distance  between  Troy  and  Albany  is,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  only  seven  inilc^s ;  and  to 
{leiforin  this  short  journey  the  traveller  has  the;  choice 
of  the  stage,  tlie  steamboat,  and  the  railway.  I 
al)jurcd  the  former,  induced  thereto  by  the  warnings  of 
others,  and  some  slight  personal  experience;  and  of  the 
two  latter  modes  of  progression,  I  made  choice  of  the  rail, 
simply  because,  at  ihc  time,  it  involved  least  trouble. 
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The  town  of  Albany  is  believed  to  stand  on  the 
spot  which  formed  the  extreme  point  to  whitli  Henry 
Hudson  ascended,  when  ho  discovered  the  river  whidi 
bears  his  name,  in  the  year  1G07 ;  and  the  city  received 
its  present  name  from  the  English  settlers,  who  named 
the  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  New  York,  and  this 
place  Albany,  in  honour  of  the  brother  of  King  Cliailes 
II.,  whose   titles  were  Duke  of  York  and  Albaiiv. 
Being  tlius  of  more   than  ordinary  antiquity  for  a 
Transatlantic  city,  Albany  displays  more  than  tlio 
usual  Transatlantic  solidity ;  and  although  it  cannot 
boast  the  hot-bed  progress  of  such  towns  as  Cincin- 
nati, or  that  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  gigantic  sister 
city  which  shared  with  it  the  titles  of  the  English  l)iike, 
Albany  is  nevertheless  a  very  pleasing  town,  of  some 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  about  as  handsome,  in 
many  parts,  as  I  think  it  is  possible  to  make  a  town 
of  a  purely  trading  character,  and  which  is  mainly 
built  of  bricks  ;  for,  accustomed  in  earlier  life  to  the 
stone  edifices  of  Scotland,  I  feel  it  difficult  to  disabuse 
my  mind  of  a  cotton-mill  impression,  when  1  look 
along  a  street  which  is  entirely  composed  of  brick 
houses. 

Albany  contains  some  public  buildings  of  merit. 
The  City  Hall,  built  of  white  marble,  with  its  Ionic 
facade,  pleased  me  much,  and  not  the  less  so  in  tliat 
it  appealed  to  my  nationality  by  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  which  it  contains.  The  State  Hall,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  City  Hall,  is  a  large  building;  and 
the  Capitol  is  a  third  edifice  deserving  a  visit.   Of  the 
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streets,  State  Street  is  the  principal ;  and  it  is  a  very 
handsome,  broad  street,  although  of  varying  widths. 

Having  devoted  only  a  day  to  a  general  inspection 
of  Albany,  I  embarked,  with  some  impatience,  on 
board  a  steamer  called  the  Alida,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  so  that  I  might  have  the  whole  day  to 
observe  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson  or  North  River. 
I  say  I  did  so  with  impatience ;  for  although  I  had, 
within  a  very  short  period,  and  but  a  short  time  before, 
witnessed   a   great   succession  and  variety  of  river 
scenery  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  Niagara,  and 
tlic  St  Lawrence,  (not  to  speak  of  the  previously  seen 
river  scenery  of  the  Old  World,)  yet  the  accounts  I 
had  heard  from  friends  in  Europe,  and  from  fellow- 
travellers  in  America,  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Hudson,  had  raised  my  expectations  to 
a  high  pitch.     Such  past  experiences   and  present 
expectations,  do  not  seem  to  be  such  as  were  likely  to 
make  me  an  easily  pleased  observer ;  and  yet  I  can 
most  honestly   say   I   was  not   disappointed.      The 
Hudson  equalled,  and  in  many  places  surpassed,  in 
beauty  and  in  grandeur, — but  chiefly  in  beauty, — my 
most  sanguine  expectations.    Indeed,  I  feel  that,  even 
had  it  been  lass  attractive  than  it  is,  I  would  scarce 
have  been  disappointed.     So  far  as  my  own  feelings 
enable  me  to  judge,  I  think  that  the  more  one  sees  of 
the  beauties   or   the   majesties  of  nature,  the  more 
easily  will  they  be  pleased  with  succeeding  scenes  of  a 
similar  character.      The   taste  for  the  sublime   and 
beautiful  in  nature  palls  not,  nor  does  it  become  easily 
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satiated  ;  on  the  contrary,  and  like  Virgirs  beautllul 
impersonation  of  fame, 

"  Vires  acquirit  euiulo — " 

it  gathers  strength  as  it  proceeds.  And  not  only  so 
but  the  perception,  like  the  memory,  becomes  more 
acute  by  exercise ;  and  new  beauties  are  perceived  in 
each  successive  scene,  simply  because,  by  the  expe- 
rience acquired  when  visiting  previous  ones,  the  eye 
has  become  more  acute  and  alive  to  beauty  and 
grace.  Such  was  my  experience  at  the  Falls  of 
i\[ontmorenci :  I  did  not  admire  them  less  because  I 
liad  Niagara  fresh  and  livhig  in  my  recollection. 
Such  were  my  feelings  now :  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
feel  that  there  was  any  jostling  between  the  claims 
of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Hudson ;  each  had  its 
own  ideal,  which,  while  it  permitted  contrast,  admit- 
ted not  of  any  close  or  invidious  comparison. 

Mere  descriptive  writing,  save  from  the  hands  of 
a  master  of  such  composition,  is  very  apt  to  weary  ; 
and  as  I  cannot  with  truth  say  that  my  voyage  down 
the  Hudson,  from  Albany  to  New  York,  was  varied 
by  any  of  those  "  moving  incidents  by  flood  or  fell," 
or  by  any  of  those  extraordinary  conversations  with 
Yankee  fellow-passengers  —  or  still  more  extra- 
ordinary dialogues  between  Irishmen  and  negroes, 
with  which  some  writers  of  travels  in  the  United 
States  have  been  able  to  intersperse,  garnish,  and 
give  spiciness  to  their  narrations  —  I  will  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  sentences  epitomise  the  numerous 
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notes  I  have  made,  relative  to  the  characteristics  of 
of  this  noble  and  majestic  river.     True,  were  I  to 
sacrifice  truth  for  the  sake  of  effect,  I  might  here 
introduce  some  of  the  numerous  stories  of  Negro  cun- 
ning, and  Yankee  art,  or  rather  practical  joking,  of 
which  one  hears  so  much  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
America :  And — particularly  as  my  trip  down  the  river 
was  made  only  ten  days  after  that  appalling  accident, 
the  running  down  of  the  steamer  Empire  City,  by  the 
schooner  Noah  Brown,  when,  at  the  hour  of  midnight, 
above  a  hundred  and  twenty  human  beings  were  at 
once  sunk  in  the  Hudson,  to  rise  no  more  in  time — I 
might  intersperse  m/  narrative  with  some  details  of 
the  dangers  attending  steam-boat  sailing  on  the  rivers 
and  in  the  bays  of  New  England.    But  all  this  would 
be  to  borrow  from  the  experiences  of  others,  under 
e  pretence  of  describing  my  own,  while  my  main, 
and  indeed  sole  object,  is  to  give  an  exact  impress  of 
facts  as  they  occurred.     As,  therefore,  I  neither  saw 
nor  heard  of  difficulties,  dangers,  or  marvels,  I  have 
none  to  record.     But  I  have  to  record  that,  for  about 
ten  hours,  I  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  delightful  sails 
it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy,  passing 
during  that  time  a  space  of  some  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  down   a  briskly  nmning,   cleai',  bright,   and 
often  broad  river,  and  through  a  succession  of  scenery 
which,  while  it  was  at  all  times  fine  and  ever  vary- 
ing, was  in  many  places  majestic  if  not   sublime. 
In  particular,  that  part  of  the  scenery  where  the  river, 
with  a  narrower  and  more  pent-in  channel,  but  with 
VOL.  II.  a 
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p;roatcr   speed,  ami   as  it  were  more  (Ictorniiiiation 
forces  itself  tliroiij^li  the  IlIglilaiKlH,  is  ricli  in  scenes 
of  cxeecilingly  pictinTS([uc  beauty.     For  some  hours 
after  h'avinf^  Albany,  the  banks,  thoiij^h  by  no  nicanH 
<levoitl  of  beauty,  are  comparatively  flat  and  tame ; 
but  about  fifteen  miles  above  West  Point,  and  \\]\vn 
you  come  in  clear  view  of  the  Catskill  Alountains, 
the  scene  changes,  and  for  some  time  the  sail  lies 
between  picturesque  hills  on  cither  side,  through  the 
midst  of  which  the  noble  river  seems  to   feel,  and 
occasionally  to  force,  its  way.     At  West  Point,  (as 
beautiful  a  spot  as  the  eye  can  rest  on,)  the  scene  is 
at  its  loveliest;  and  for  ten  miles  below,  and  sonic 
ten  or  fifteen  above,  there  is  a  succession  of  moun- 
tain and  lake  scenery,  which  is  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  pleasing,  and  which,  were  the  mountains  some- 
what loftier,  and  more  storm-scalped,  would  not  be 
unlike  some  of  the  noble  scenery  to  be  seen  in  tlic 
Firth  of  Clyde.     But  in  making  this  comparison,  and 
while  I  would  place  the  scenery  of  the  river  on  the 
banks  of  which  I  was  born  second  to  none  I  ever  saw, 
the  observation  is  not  meant  as  involving  anything 
disrespectful  or  derogatory  to  the  Hudson.     'Twerc 
sacrilege  to  think  so.     If  the  hills  of  the  Hudson  would 
look  tame  in  the  presence  of  the  majestic  mountains 
of  Arran,  or  of  Cunninghame,  Kintyre,  or  Cowal— 
those  hills,  and  the  rest  of  the  scenery  through  whicli 
the  Hudson  pours  its  waters,  have  other  beauties- 
beauties  of  foliage  and  of  verdure — peculiar  to  them- 
selves, which  preclude  any  proper  or  close  comparison 
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between  them  and  the  heatli-clad  bills  of  the  land  "  of 
mountain  and  of  flood."  The  entire  course  of  the 
Hudson  is  said  to  be  three  hundred  miles  in  length. 
It  is,  however,  only  navigable  for  sea-going  ships  as 
far  as  the  town  which  rejoices  in  the  same  name  as 
the  river,  and  which  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles 
distant  from  New  York.  For  coasting  vessels  and 
stcJimers,  the  stream  is  navigable  for  nearly  forty 
miles  farther,  or  as  far  as  the  rising  city  of  Troy. 
In  width  it  varies  considerably.  For  fully  twenty 
miles  above  New  York  the  breadth  is  about  a  mile, 
but  while  passing  through  the  romantic  region  appro- 
priately termed  the  Highlands,  the  beautiful  river  is 
contracted  into  narrow  limits,  while  the  mountains  rise 
on  either  side,  many  of  them  to  a  height  exceeding 
a  thousand  feet.  Occasionally  it  expands  to  a  width 
of  between  three  and  four  miles. 
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•• I  \ove  not  nnturo  lew, 

But  man  the  mure."  Byron. 

"  Ilumanuni  sum  ;  niliil  liiiinanuin  a  me  nllenum  pnto." 


CITY  AND  HARBOUR  OF  NEW  YORK— ENGLISH  NAVIGATION  LAWS— rorf- 
LATION  AND  PROGRESS  OF  NEW  YORK  —  COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OK 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW  IN  SCOTLAND — OMNIBUS  IN  NEW  YOI'K— 
CROTON  WATER-WORKS — OPERA-HOUSE  RIOT  IN  1849— SDMMAUY 
OF  MEMORABILIA  OP  NEW  YORK — ROUTl  j  FROM  NEW  YOHK  TO 
PHILADELPHIA — PHILADELPHIA,  &C. —  OIRARD  COLLEGE — ROUTES 
FROM  PHILADELPHIA  TO  BALTIMORE  —  BALTIMORE  —  MONUMENT 
TO  WASHINGTON— RAILWAY  TO  WASHINGTON — CAPITAL,  AND  ITS 
CAPITOL. 


Landing  at  New  York  in  the  evening,  I  proceeded 
to  Delmonico''s  hotel  in  Broadway,  attracted  thereto, 
as  has  been  already  confessed,  as  much  by  the  alUire- 
ment  that  the  house  was  managed  more  in  the  English 
than  in  the  American  style,  as  by  any  other  consider- 
ation. For,  while  on  the  principle  of  ehacun  ci  son 
gaUt^  I  certainly  have  no  objections  either  to  my 
American  brethren,  or  to  any  other  body  of  men, 
taking  their  meals  in  public  and  at  large  ordinaiies ; 
nay,  while  I  often,   and  indeed  generally,  enjoyed 
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doing  80,  and  would  desire  occasionally  to  practise 
it  at  home,  wore  it  only  for  the  spirit  of  observa- 
tion and  sociality  it  engenders  or  promotes ;  and 
farther,  while  I  have  nothing  to  compla'a  of  as  to  the 
cuisine  of  America,  (although  I  do  think  and  maintain 
that  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  England,)  still,  as  a  prac- 
tical rule,  I  do  not  like  the  call  to  be  hungry  and 
thirsty  at  particular  hours,  just  because  other  people 
arc  so  :  nay  more  I  cannot  be  so — I  cannot  so  drill 
my  appetite.  It  was  therefore  with  a  satisfaction 
disproportionate  to  the  event,  that  I  found  myself  at 
Delmonico's  hotel  at  free  will  to  breakfast  wl^cn  I 
chose,  dine  when  I  chose,  and  sup  when  I  chose, 
and  that  without  the  disheartening  conviction,  that  I 
was  thereby  allowing  all  the  tit-bits  to  be  consumed 
by  the  more  regular  stagers,  who  took  their  places  at 
the  table  dliote.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  ordinary 
at  Delmonico's. 

Reader,  be  not  afraid ;  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
weary  you  with  the  thrice-told  tale,  an  account  of  the 
commercial,  I  had  almost  said  the  real,  (but,  if  I  did, 
neither  my  Boston  nor  my  Washington  friends  would 
forgive  me,)  capital  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
But  fidelity  to  my  motto  of  "  nothing  extenuate," 
requires  me  to  say  that,  were  I  to  do  so,  I  fear  my 
description  would  scarcely  tally  with — or  at  least 
would  not  come  quite  up  to — the  generally  all-eulo- 
gistic descriptions  given  of  this  great  city.  For,  truth 
to  say.  New  York  at  first  disappointed  me  ;  and  that 
disappointment  did  not  entirely  wear  off  during  the 
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two  virtits  I  paid  to  it  cro  T  left  the  continont  of 
America.  Tlio  diaappointiiicnt  of  the  Hrrtt  si^ht 
ini^lit  he  accounted  for  hy  the  fact  tliat  I  hui(h>(l  ut 
New  York  on  the  afternoon  of  a  niiHerahly  dull,  dark 
day,  and  that  for  the  two  succeeding  days  it  rained,  if 
not  very  copiously,  at  least  so  continuously,  as  to 
compel  mo  either  to  refrain  from  Right-8eein}j!;  alto- 
gether, or  to  sec  New  York  under  circumstances  any- 
thing but  advantageous.  But  the  sun  shone  on  the 
city  and  its  vicinity  during  the  whole  of  my  second 
visit;  and  unless  it  be  really  true,  as  I  think  it  is,  that 
New  York  is  not  the  handsome  city  it  is  generally 
represented  to  be,  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  my 
continued  disappointment,  than  by  supposing  that 
the  inflated  accounts  given  me  by  my  American 
friends  in  Great  Britain  had  raised  my  expectations 
to  an  unreasonable  pitch.  I  have  already  pleaded 
guilty  to  an  Incapacity  (if  so  it  be)  of  comparing  one 
scene  in  nature  with  another,  so  as  to  form  and  declare 
a  preference  for  the  one  over  the  other ;  and  as  it  is 
with  me  in  regard  to  natural  scenes,  so  is  it  also, 
in  part  at  least,  as  regards  artificial  ones.  Towns 
can  be  more  accurately  compared  than  landscapes, 
and  the  greatness  of  cities  than  the  magnificence  of 
nature.  But  still  it  is  very  difficult,  in  this  way,  to 
give  a  correct  idea  of  any  town  or  city.  Each  has 
various  points  peculiar  to  itself — points,  the  non- 
existence of  which,  in  the  place  to  which  it  may  be 
compared,  precludes  the  possibility  of  drawing  a 
correct  parallel  between  the  two.      1  shall  not  there- 
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\\)\v.  try  to  jjflvo  my  ronlcr  a  gciUMiil  idea  of  New 
Yolk,  by  conipurin^  or  contrasting  it  with  any 
lluropcan  town,  t'aitlicr  tlian  by  Haying,  that  I 
tlioiight  it  more  like  Liverpool  tlnin  any  other  town 
in  Britain.  Neither  will  I  contrast  it  with  any  city 
un  its  own  scjaboard,  save  by  remarking  that,  for 
niyself,  I  would  prefer  a  residence  in  Jioston  or  in 
I'hiladclphia  to  one  in  New  York. 

l^nt,  while  I  write  thns  indefinitely  of  New  York 
as  a  whole,  I  can  honestly  write  more  definitcdy,  and 
ill  terms  of  unqnalified  praise,  of  many  views  and 
scenes  in  and  connected  with  it.  In  particular,  the 
biy  and  harbour  of  New  York  rise  to  my  memory  as 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  commodious  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  They  exhibit  a  scene  of  activity 
and  life  which  is  exceedingly  inspiriting.  Formed  by 
the  junction  or  contluence  of  the  noble  Hudson  with 
a  strait  named  the  East  river,  (which  connects  Long 
Island  sound  with  the  harbour,)  the  bay  of  New  York 
stretches  before  and  on  each  side  of  you,  as  you  stand 
on  the  battery,  unfolding,  with  its  numerous  steamers 
and  other  vessels,  in  motion  or  at  anchor,  a  seaward 
view  which  is  beautiful  exceedingly.  Before  you  lies 
Governor's  or  Nutton  Island,  with  its  fortifications. 
On  the  left  is  Brooklyn  on  Long  Island,  with  its  ele- 
vated, regularly  built  streets,  displaying  all  the  signs  of 
the  prosperity,  without  the  noise,  bustle,  and  confusion 
of  New  York  itself ;  and  on  the  right  stands  Jersey 
city,  also  a  rising  suburb  of  New  Y'ork,  and  the 
starting  point  for  Philadelphia  and  the  south.     Alto- 
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gather,  1  know  not  a  view  of  tho  city  kind  that  Ims 
gnitlticd  mo  more.  But,  nn  much  of  tlio  intcrcHt 
dcpendH  on  tho  moving  nnturo  of  tlio  panorama  whitli 
stretches  before  you,  and  as  that  cannot  be  coinmunl. 
catod  on  paper,  I  shall  not  attempt  a  more  dctuiltd 
description,  but  close  my  remarks  on  the  river  ami 
bay  scenery  of  New  York,  by  observing  that,  what- 
ever disappointment  I  felt,  from  having  had  my  expec- 
tations orer-excited  as  to  the  architectural  beauty  of 
the  city,  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  gratiHca- 
tion  afl'orded  by  tho  views  of  tho  bay  and  of  the 
harbour,  of  tho  beauty  of  which  I  was  surprised  I  had 
heard  so  little. 

At  tho  period  of  my  visit,  tho  harbour  of  Xcw 
York  and  its  vicinity  exhibited  signs  of  activity  even 
greater  than  usual,  from  tho  large  number  of  vessels 
which  were  then  in  progress  of  being  built.  Whether 
the  activity  in  this  respect  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  repeal  by  England  of  her  Navigation  Laws,  I  had 
no  means  of  accurately  ascertaining.  The  opinions 
expressed  by  the  different  practical  men  in  America 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  on  the  subject, 
were  very  various — as  also  wore  tho  opinions  they 
expressed  as  to  the  effect  of  the  measure  alluded  to 
upon  England's  naval  supremacy  and  general  pro- 
sperity —  some  maintaining  that  the  repeal  was 
destructive  of  tho  best  interests  of  Britain ;  others, 
that  It  was  certain  to  advance  them  very  greatly. 

Into  the  much-agitated  and  all-Important  question 
of  what  is  to  be  the  eflcct  of  that  repeal,  I  refrain 
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from  cntorinj^,  siniply  Ijccjvusc  of  t\n\  uimppropriuU!- 
ncHS  of  its  di«cu88iuu  in  ix  work  of  tliin  nunirc  Hut 
wliatcver  may  bo  tlie  coiiscmjucucuh  of  the  ropeul 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  of  Kiiglaml,  ami  wliethcr 
tluit  act  had  or  had  not  anything  to  do  with  tlic 
ship-building  activity  apparent  at  New  York  in 
the  month  of  Junu  1841),  the  fact  Htill  remuinH,  tiuit 
sucli  activity  was  very  great.  At  tiio  time  of  which 
I  write,  there  wore  in  the  course  of  building,  in 
the  ship-buiUling  yards  of  Now  York,  at  least  twelve 
steamers.  Five  of  these  steamers  were  ships  of  3000 
tons  each — two  of  these  five  at  least  were  intended 
for  the  Transatlantic  trade  with  the  mother  country. 
Among  the  other  seven  steamers,  there  was  one 
steam-ship  of  2200  tons — another  of  GOO  tony,  and  a 
tiiird  of  400  tons :  the  remaining  four  were  steamers 
of  the  smaller  size,  intended  for  river  navigation  and 
short  distances.  Of  sailing  vessels  there  were  nearly 
a  dozen  of  large  size  (above  a  thousand  tons  each) 
then  on  the  stocks,  besides  a  barque  of  600  tons  and  a 
schooner  of  150  tons.  These,  with  the  vessels  under- 
going repair,  created,  it  may  readily  be  conceived,  a 
bustle  and  activity,  in  the  ship-building  department  at 
New  Y'^ork,  strongly  indicative  of  prosperity. 

When  nothing  better  is  to  be  had,  1  have  oftencr 
than  once  found  interest,  if  not  amusement,  in  turning 
over  the  pages  of  a  Street  Directory.  Such  was 
my  occupation  on  the  morning  of  the  singularly 
continuously  wet  day  which  succeeded  my  arrival 
at  New  York,  while    waiting  the  appearance  of  a 
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truvollin^  tViciul,  with  whom  I  hiul  rcHolvcil  to  dure 
tlio  cloinoiitH  in  nii  nttcinpt  to  hco  Iluarlnn  ui|iii>. 
duct,  mill  the  reservoir  of  tlio  Crotoii  wuter-worku, 
ill  W('uth<;r  hut  too  aiiuh>p)Ui4  to  theiiiHelvcH.  And  j 
mil  Huru  tlieri!  \n  ncurco  a  city  in  the  worUi,  ho  iniu'h 
ot'  wlioHe  ori^'iii  luid  hiHtory  ia  to  hu  found  iin!i<,^'tl 
forth  in  tiiukind  of  iiaiiicHto  he  found  in  its  Directory. 
French,  (jerniiui,  Scotcli,  Irish,  and  Kn^^Tish  nuiueg 
(hut  the  latter  predoiniiiatiiij^)  recurring  aheriiately, 
and  in  reiterated  Muccession  jostling  each  other,  pi  o- 
claim  the  fact  that  New  York  has  heen  peoplrd  fn>iii 
almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  hut  chiefly  from 
(treat  Hritain,  just  as  plainly  as  such  names  as  tiioHc 
of  l*atieiue.  Fear,  Christian,  Experience,  Jonatiian, 
Dearhorn,  Elder,  and  the  like,  so  often  yet  fouiul 
among  the  Inhahitants  of  Plymouth  (Massachusetts) 
and  its  neighhourhood,  recal  the  memory  of  the  noble 
and  devoted  l^uritans  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
little  ^layflower,  in  search  of  that  liherty  of  conscience 
and  of  worship,  unjustly  and  unwisely  denied  thcni  by 
an  unenlightened  monarch  and  government  at  home— 
those  enlightened,  and  at  same  time  patrlutic  emi- 
grants, who,  carrying  with  them  that  love  of  country 
which  forms  one  of  the  best  feelings  of  the  human 
heart,  named  their  first  settlement  in  the  then  l)ai- 
barous  land  of  their  adoption — their  far-off  home 
across  the  waters — by  the  name  of  Plymouth,  after 
the  last  port  in  England  from  which  they  had  sailed. 
New  York,  or  rather  the  island  on  which  it  stands, 
was  first  occupied  as  a  place  of  permanent  possession 
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(huvlii^  been  prcvIoiiMly  in  tin*  oiTinmiicy  «)f  u  vitv 
tiirec  trlbo  of  luitivc  Iiuliiiiisj  hy  thv.  hiitrli  in  U;i.*>; 
liitt  Mt)  littlo  <li«l  it  for  n  lon<^  tlmo  jirogrci-i,  iluU  in  1077 
it  i.H  Huid  to  Inivu  contuini'tl  only  2<MM)  iuluibitautM. 
Ill  1800  itM  population  WUM  Honicwliut  abovu  (iO,000; 
uuil  at  prcHont  itH  inluibitiinti)  tuunb(;r  above  400,000, 
ill  IHl.')  thi;y  were  Jil)(>,7Hr>,) — a  rapidity  of  incivftui' 
nearly  paralleled  in  (Ireat  Hritain  by  tliat  of  tbo  lity 
of  (ihwgow,  wliicli  at  tbo  date  of  the  Union  between 
Iji^land  and  Scotland  (1707)  bad  but  11,000,  and 
ill  1791  only  GG,.'>78  inhabitants;  while  at  present 
it  ('(Mitains  a  population  of  fully  .'J50,000. 

I  bit  the  parallel  between  New  York  and  ( Jhis^ow 
might  bu  carried  much  beyond  a  coniparinon  in  point 
of  population;  and  it  in  aided,  nnd  rendered  intercHting 
tiiroughout,  by  the  fact  that  both  of  these  cities  art; 
eminently  and  chanieteristically  mercantile — marts  of 
eomincrce  and  emporiums  of  trade — and  that  there 
are  not  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe  any  two 
cities  whose  commercial  prosperity  is  more  associated 
or  inseparable.  No  city  in  tlio  American  Union 
would  suffer  more  from  tbo  b''caking  out  of  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  llepublic, 
were  so  unfortunate  an  event  to  happen,  than  would 
that  of  New  York ;  and  no  town  in  the  United 
Khigdom  would  sustain  more  injury  from  a  war 
between  England  and  America  than  would  the  city  of 
Glasgow.  As  they  are  thus  similar  in  their  interests, 
119  well  as  in  their  prevailing  characteristics,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  how  similar  New  York  and  Glasgow 
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have  been  In  tlicir  onward  progress.  Dating  the 
commencement  of  its  existence  from  1615,  the  Ameri- 
can city  has — particularly  since  the  date  of  the  Englisli 
acquisition,  and  still  more  since  the  era  of  American 
independence — increased  with  a  r.apidity  which  now 
enables  it  to  rank  among  the  largest  emporiums  of 
the  world,  there  being  not  more  than  six  European 
cities  of  larger  size.  So  far  as  yet  built,  the  beautiful 
city  of  New  York  occupies  but  a  part  of  Manhattan 
Islanr';  but  the  ambitious  design  is,  that  it  should 
even,  -lly  fill  up  the  whole :  and  it  is  obviously  des- 
tined to  bear  out  the  anticipation  of  the  founders. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  New  York  will  then 
have  increased  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
Manhattan  Island  is  upwards  of  thirteen  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  a  mile,  and 
contains  not  less  than  14,000  acres  of  land.  This 
island,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  a  strait  called  the 
East  River,  with  the  Hudson  or  north  river,  is  gene- 
rally level,  and  well  adapted  for  building ;  though 
this  very  flatness  .s  an  obstacle  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  town. 

The  position  of  New  York  on  the  map  of  the 
world  points  it  out  as  a  place  of  trade ;  and  of  its 
past  success  and  present  progression,  in  this  respect, 
the  stranger  needs  no  further  evidence  than  a  glance 
at  its  noble  harbour  and  crowded  wharves,  or  a  visit 
to  its  splendid  customhouse — the  latter  a  building  of 
the  Doric  order  of  architecture,  covering  a  large  space 
of  ground,  and  built  at  an  expense  of  1,175,000  del- 
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lars,  (nearly  £240,000  sterling*,)  including  in  th'-s  sum 
the  price  paid  for  the  furniture  and  the  ground.     'JMiis 
fact  of  the  costliness  of  the  New  York  customhouse 
reminds  me,  however,  of  the  propriety  of  (jualifying 
the  above  observations,  by  remarking  that,  although 
Glasgow  may  stand  a  comparison  with  the  American 
emporium  in  some  respects,  the  elegance  or  expense 
of  her  customhouse  is  certainly  not  among  them.     A 
building  more  disproportioned  or  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  community,  or  to  the  extent  of  business 
conducted  in  it,  than  is  the  customhouse  at  Glasgow, 
it  were  difficult  to  find  in  any  town  in  the  world.     In 
1811,  when  the  total  amount  of  the  duties  of  customs 
collected  at  Glasgow  were  only  £3124,  2s.  4Jd.,  or 
even  up  to  1843  (in  which  year  the  amount  had  in- 
creased to  the  sum  of  £497,728,  lOs.  2d.,  and  when 
Glasgow  was  advanced  from  a  second  class  to  a  first 
class  port)  there  might  have  been  some  apology  for 
refusing,  or  at  least  for  delaying,  to  make  the  custom- 
liouse  a  handsome  building.      But  now,  when  the 
duties  of  customs  annually  collected  exceed  the  very 
large  sum  of  £650,000  sterling,  (much  more  than  the 
whole  revenue  the  island  of  Cuba  yields  to  Spain,)  it 
were  surely  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  public 
building  in  which  business  of  this  nature,  and  of  this 
magnitude,  is  transacted,  should  be  something,  at  least, 
of  an  oniament  to  the  city  in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  chief  object  in  view,  in  thus  drawing  a  com- 
parison between  the  advancement  respectively  made 
by  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Glasgow,  was  not 
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only  to  illustrate  the  bond  of  connexion  which  m  far 
exists  between  the  two  that  the  one  may  be  ahuost 
said  to  reflect  the  prosperity  of  the  other ;  but  also  to 
point  the  attention  of  our  American  friends  to  a  fact 
which,  it  appeared  to  me,  some  of  them  are  disposed 
to  overlook — viz.,  to  the  fact  that  progression  has  !iot 
been  all  on  their  side  of  the  Atlantic  :  while  they  have 
been  going  forward,  the  mother  country  lias  certainly 
not  been  standing  still.  But  having  thus  alluded  to 
the  subject,  it  may  neither  be  out  of  place  nor  uuiii- 
teresting  (particularly  now  that  a  direct  line  of  steam 
communication  is  about  to  be  opened  between  Glasgow 
and  New  York)  to  give  the  following  tabnlar  state- 
ment, made  up  from  official  documents,  to  which  1  have 
had  access  through  the  kindness  of  the  gent  Ionian  in 
charge  of  them,  showing  at  one  view,  and  for  different 
years,  the  proportions  existing  between  the  nunil)er3 
which  represent  the  population,  and  those  which  ex- 
press the  respective  amounts  of  the  duties  of  custom, 
and  of  revenue,  of  the  river  connected  with  the  city  of 
Glasgow. 


Date. 

Populntion. 

Customhouse  Duties. 

Revenue  of  River. 

£              8. 

d. 

£              8.        (I. 

Ifill 

11,046 

3,124      2 

4h 

4,755      3      8 

HUG 

120,000 

H,H90     18 

1 

5,843      7      8 

um 

147,04:{ 

16,147     17 

7 

8,070      2      2 

J8.'U 

202,426 

68,741       5 

9 

18,932      0      7 

UU\ 

282,134 

52<),100      0 

11 

50,666     19      2 

1»49 

about  350,000 

640,568    17 

10 

59,034     14      1* 

*  In  1847,  the  Customhouse  duties  collected  at  Glasgow,  amounted 
to  the  still  larger  sum  of  it'657,834,  19s.  Id.    The  experience  of  the 
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The  lib  vc  facts  will  be  sutHcient  to  test  tlie  sound- 
ness of  my  position,  that  there  is  mueli  groinul  for  a 
comparison  between  New  York  and  Ghisgow,  in  their 
progress  and  advancement  in  counnereial  wealth  and 
greatness,  as  well  as  to  satisfv  .-xny  Transatlantic  reader 
tiiat  the  Old  Country  is  vei;'  far  from  losinjL^  ground 
in  the  social  or  conmicrcial  race.  But  to  return  to 
tlic  mercantile  metropolis  of  the  great  republic. 

It  is  very  far  from  my  intention  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  what  may  be  called  the  memorabilia  of  the 
counnereial  metropolis  of  America  ;  at  the  same  time 
tlic  notice  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  of  them 
may  prove  not  uninteresting  or  unacceptable ;  and 
their  description  will  at  all  events  show,  even  to  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  regard  my  American  impres- 
sions as  somewhat  too  favourable  and  eulogistic,  that 
it  was  at  least  my  endeavour  to  judge  for  myself — to 
form  my  own  opinions  from  what  I  saw,  in  so  far  as 
opportunity  was  afforded  me  for  so  doing.  Whether 
tlie  opportunities  afforded  justify  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed, it  is  for  the  reader  to  determine. 

8orac  writers  have  drawn,  or  attempted  to  draw,  a 
parallel  between  London  and  New  Yoi'k.  This  may 
be  done,  but  it  is  scarcely  fair.  Farther  than  in  their 
being  severally  and  respectively  the  two  largest  cities 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  America,  there  is  no  proper 

opening  months  of  the  current  year  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
aiiiouut  of  the  revenue  for  1850  will  not  be  less  than  £700,000, 
being  more  than  the  whole  revenue  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V. 
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parallelism  between  them.  To  talk  of  the  sights  and 
scenes  in  New  York  as  equally  interesting,  and  fully 
as  extraordinary,  as  are  the  sights  and  scenes  of  daily 
exhibition  in  that  great  world  of  a  city  the  modern 
Babylon,  is  simply  nonsense — pure  nonsense.  Such 
statements,  describing  New  York  as  displaying  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  London,  generally  originate 
in  a  desire  to  bepraise  the  former  city.  They  usually 
emanate  from  a  class  from  whose  exaggerations 
America  and  American  society  have  suffered,  and 
are  likely  to  suffer,  more  in  European  estimation  than 
they  have  ever  done  from  unjust  criticisms  of  the 
many  fault-finders,  who  (adopting  old  Weller's  advice 
to  Pickwick)  visit  the  United  States  only  to  como 
back  and  write  a  book  about  the  "  Merrikins  as  '11 
pay  their  expenses  and  more,  if  they  only  blows  'em 
up  enough." 

The  gentlemen  referred,  to  usually  visit  the  United 
States  for  a  purpose ;  they  go  out  to  pick  up  facts  to 
square  with  some  preconceived  theory  of  politics  or  of 
trade,  which  they  or  their  patrons  are  previously 
pledged  to  support.  Everything  is  seen,  or  at  least 
reported,  under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  of  exaggera- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  merely  trifling  defects  become 
abominable  deformities ;  while,  on  the  other,  those 
things  which  are  simply  mentionable  as  worthy  of 
being  recorded,  are  dignified  into  marvels  to  be  com- 
mented on  with  admiration.  Thus  it  is  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  the  Whirl  of  Life 
exhibited  in  New  York  as  like  the   extraordinary 
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scene  daily  witnessed  in  that  largest  and  most  wonder- 
ful of  all  large  cities — the  city  of  London :  but  the 
comparison  is  extravagant. 

No  doubt,  there  are  some  points  of  accordance  and 
similarity  between  New  York  and  London.    Of  these 
the  number  of  omnibuses  is  one.     On  application  to 
official  authority,  I  find  that  there  are  fully  one  thou- 
sand licensed  omnibuses  now  plying  in  the  streets  of 
the  modern  Babylon.     In  suunner  and  winter,  the 
particular  description  of  omnibus,  as  well  as  the  routes 
of  travel,  varies  a  little,  there  being  in  spring  and 
summer  more  of  what  are  considered  country  vehicles, 
(omnibuses  going  to  a  distance,)  and,  in  winter,  more  of 
those  which  confine  themselves  to  the  streets  of  the  town. 
But  as  a  general  rule,  the  total  number  travelling 
the  streets  of  London  is  about  a  thousand.     Almost 
all  these  vehicles  are  licensed  to  carry  thirteen  pas- 
sengers inside,  and  nine  out ;  and  (as  may  be  gathered 
from  their  success  and  increase)  they  receive  a  very 
large  amount  of  public  patronage.     Now,  regard  being 
had  to  the  size  of  New  York,  the  number  of  such 
vehicles  in  it  is  fully  as  great.     In  a  number  of  the 
Xew  York  Post  of  November  1849,  it  is  stated  by  a 
correspondent,  (who   described  himself  as  an  "  old 
driver  of  a  New  York  omnibus  in  one  of  the  oldest 
routes  of  that  city,  for  a  term  of  seven  years,")  that 
the  entire  number  then  plying  in  the  streets  of  New 
York,  was  376  ;  and,  large  as  the  number  is,  I  fully 
credit  the  statement.     Standing  at  the  door  of  Del- 

raonico's  hotel  in  Broadway,  past  which  most  of  the 
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oiuuibiises  drive,  I  have  noted  the  passing  of  cii^litccn 
crowded  onmlbuscs  within  the  period  of*  five  minutes. 
It  did  not,  however,  appear  to  me  that  the  number  of 
street  carriages  for  occasional  hire  were  as  great  in 
New  York  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  city  of 
tlie  size,  and  this  possibly  may,  in  some  measure 
acconnt  for  the  mmsually  largo  proportion  of  onuii- 
buscs.  In  London,  the  number  of  carriages  for  liire 
is  very  great — so  great  that  in  this  })rescnt  year 
(1850)  tliere  arc  already  no  less  than  28G4  coaelies 
and  cabs  licensed  for  public  accommodation. 

Among  the  notabilia  of  New  York  I  would  include 
the  hotels — the  hotels  as  a  class.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  enumerate  them  ;  but  if  the  European  traveller 
visiting  New  Y'ork  has  an  extra  day  or  two  to  spend 
in  sight-seeing,  I  recommend  him  to  devote  it  or 
them  to  a  ramble  through  the  public  rooms,  and  to  a 
general  inspection  of  the  hotels.  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  the  result  will  repay  the  trouble,  and  give 
him  some  new  notions  of  the  people  he  has  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  see. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  water-works  ot  New 
Y^ork  ? — those  works  which,  in  Y'^ankec  phrase,  are 
said  to  be  capable  of  supplying  water  to  drown  nil 
creation.  An  account  of  a  visit  to  the  chief  emporium 
of  the  New  World  would  certainly  be  incomplete, 
were  it  not  to  contain  some  account  of  this  extensive 
and  extremely  useful  undertaking.  The  Croton  water- 
works of  New  York — so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
river  whence  they  take  their  rise — commence  at  a 
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distance  of  nearly  40  iiiiles  from  the  city.  At  this 
place  tlie  waters  arc  collected  by  a  dam  of  250  feet 
long,  40  feet  high,  70  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  7 
feet  wide  at  the  top.  Thence,  tunnelling  and  embank- 
ing bring  the  waters  to  the  Haarlem  river,  over  which 
it  is  carried  by  an  aqueduct  bridge  of  1400  feet  long, 
at  an  elevation  of  114  feet  above  tide-mark.  From 
the  bridge  the  water  is  conveyed  (still  by  a  covered 
archway)  to  what  is  called  the  receiving  reservoir, 
which  is  situated  in  Eighty-sixth  Street,  38  miles 
distant  from  the  Croton  dam.  This  reservoir  is  divided 
into  two  compartments  or  ponds,  and  is  said  (and  the 
appearance  seems  to  justify  the  statement)  to  contain 
150,000,000  gallons  of  water,  and  to  cover  35 
acres  of  land.  From  the  receiving  reservoir  the 
waters  are  conveyed  to  the  distributing  reservoir  at 
Fortieth  Street.  The  distributing  reservoir  covers  four 
acres,  and  is  said  to  contain  20,000,000  gallons  of 
water.  The  whole  undertaking  is  on  the  gravitation 
principle,  the  descent  being  at  the  average  rate  of 
about  13J  inches  per  mile.  The  water  is  good,  though 
it  seemed  to  me  somewhat  brownish;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  supply  is  equivalent  to  about  00,000,000 
gallons  in  the  twenty-four  hours  I  The  whole  cost  of 
the  work  was  nearly  14,000,000  dollars  —  greatly 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  original  esti- 
mate. 

The  above  general  description  will  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  this  noble  undertaking. 
The  bridge  over  Haarlem  river  is  a  great  achievement 
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of  architectural  and  mechanical  tikill — oven  ui  thcHo 
♦lays  of  engineering  wonders.  But  it  is  the  enligljteiicd 
policy  which  dictated  such  a  work  that  is  tlie  mont 
connnendahlo  part  of  the  affair.  An  ample  supply  uf 
water  is  of  the  very  lirst  consequence  to  the  incriaso 
of  a  large  town ;  and,  in  so  far  anticipating  the  growth 
of  the  city  and  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Croton  water- works  showed  a  far- 
sighted  wisdom,  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise  and 
imitation.  The  undertaking  was  a  public  one,  and  the 
expense  defrayed  from  the  city  charter-chest,  and  it  in 
probably  a  fortunate  circuiustanco  that  the  actual 
cost  was  not  foreseen.  Even  as  it  was,  the  citizens 
were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  wishing  it  undertaken. 
Out  of  the  17,330  who  voted  on  the  subject,  nearly 
6000  votes  were  against  the  incurring  of  the  expense. 
At  first,  the  undertaking  was  not  a  remunerating  one ; 
now,  there  is  a  very  fair  revenue  for  the  amount 
expended. 

When  passing  the  dismantled  Opera  House  of  New 
York,  I  was  reminded  of  the  very  disgraceful  riot  of 
which  it  was  the  scene,  and  in  part  the  cause,  and  wliicli 
had  its  origin  in  disputes  between  Mr  Macready  and 
Mr  Forrest,  or  rather  in  the  attack  of  the  latter  upon 
the  former.  This  popular  disturbance  occurred  but  a 
very  short  time  before  my  arrival  in  the  city  ;  and,  to- 
gether with  the  Canadian  disturbances,  and  the  running 
down  of  the  steamer  Empire  City,  in  the  North  River, 
(by  which  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons 
were  drowned,)  it  formed  the  pre  vailing  topic  of  general 
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conversation  in  New  York.    But  it  is  not  to  introchiee 
anv  opinion  of  my  own  that  I  have  made  mention  of 
this  matter  of  the  riot  at  the  Now  York  Opera  House 
in  May  1849.    It  is  to  pay  what  I  feel  to  he  a  (lescrved 
tril)ute  to  the  New  York  press  tliat  I  hav(!  do!ie  so. 
With  one  unworthy  exception,  I  did  not  hit  upon  a 
single  paper  that  took  anything  save  a  v(»ry  dispas- 
sionate view  of  the  aftair,  or  that  unworthily  attempted 
to  make  the  suhjeet  a  pretext  for  inflaming  party  or 
national  jealousy.      Several  of  them    j)rofe8sed  the 
view  that  the  disturhanco  in  question  had  a  deeper 
scat,  and  a  more  hidden  origin,  than  the  mere  quarrel 
or  difference  in  opinion  hetween  or  ahout  the  two 
votaries  of  Thespis ;  hut,  with  the  exception  I  have 
alluded  to,  I  did  not  observe  that  any  of  the  news- 
papers sought  to  make  an  unworthy  use  of  the  sup- 
posed cause  of  the  disturbance  ;  while  many  of  them 
ridiculed  the  attempt  made  by  the  excepted  print  to 
give  to  the  quarrel  the  air  of  a  national  dispute.     And 
well  they  might;  for  surely,  and  on  whatever  side 
the  justice  of  the  quarrel  may  be  supposed  to  lie,  it 
would  bo  as  reasonable  to  make  a  quarrel  between  any 
two  men  in  any  rank  of  life,  however  humble,  the 
one  an  Englishman  and  the  other  an  American,  a 
cause  of  national  I'^-^ousy,  as  it  would  be  so  to  dignify 
a  dispute  between  two  actors,  however  eminent  in  their 
calling  they  be.     But  it  was  not  only  in  this  way  that 
the  generality  of  the  American  press  displayed  their 
candour  in  relation  to  this  affair.     Having,  on  other 
subjects,  seen  in  some  papers  such  a  truckling  to  mob- 
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ocraov,nn(l  such  nii  oclioinpfof  the  moro  pro)U(Hc<'S(,t*tIi». 
ju'opUjin  favour  ot't'Vcn'ytliiiijijiMmiKHttotl  with  tliciruwn 
Hide  of  the  Atlautii',  us  iliil  not  j^lve  ino  u  very  liij^-^li 
opiuion  of  tlie  newspaper  press  of  America,  I  eoiil*  ..s  I 
was  agreeahly  plt'ased  to  find  tliat  so  many  of  tlieni  canio 
forth  80  decidedly  and  at  once,  in  vindication  of  Mr 
Macready,  and  in  r.'probation  of  tlieir  own  eountrv- 
man — pleased,  not,  1  trust,  because  JNIr  Forrest  wan 
eondennied,  but  because  the  defence  of  Macrcadv 
ar^^ued  a  love  of  fair  play,  which  1  would  fain  believe 
animates  Jonathan  the  son,  in  America,  as  niiuli 
as  it  does,  and  has  always  done,  .Fohn  15ull  the  fiiilu  r, 
in  Old  England.  The  following  passage  from  the 
New  York  Police  Gazette  of  19th  I^Iay  1849,  wliieli 
might  bo  paralleled  by  quotations  from  sundry  other 
New  Y'ork  papers,  will  explain  my  meaning : — 

"  The  question,"  says  the  editor  of  that  print,  wlien 
investigating  the  causes  which  led  to  the  riot,*  and 
consequent  destruction  of  the  Opera  House,  "  is :  who 
bred  the  mischief,  and  who  set  its  malevolent  8})irit 
on  the  face  of  the  waters  ?    These  were  the  evil-doers ; 


*  Tlio  difficulty  of  suppressing  this  riot— oven  after  a  regiment 
of  cnvaliy,  a  divisiou  of  the  State  Militia,  and  a  battalion  of  the 
National  Guards,  and  two  pieces  of  artilleiy,  wore  employed  to 
restore  order— furnishes  a  powerful  illustration  of  the  danger  of  a 
niobocracy  in  a  republic.  Beginning  from  an  apparently  tiivial 
cause,  tho  riot  lasted  for  about  six  hours,  and  it  was  not  quelled 
until  twenty-two  persons  were  killed  and  above  thirty  wouuJod— 
many  of  the  latter  mortally.  Tho  trial  of  tho  rioters  lasted  three 
weeks ;  and  tho  principal  ringleader  was  condemned  to  one  year's 
imprisonment,  in  addition  to  a  fine  of  250  dollars — a  most  iuado- 
quato  punishment,  surely,  for  such  an  offeneo. 
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luid  to  tliosc,  wlicrcvcr  wc  nmy  Hinl  tlirni,  and  who- 
(ViT  thoy  nniy  Ik-,  are  wc  to  turn  witli  tlic  (•«»nj])hiintH 
that  Ktrivc  within  us,  and  to  h)()k  to  for  ultimate 
satisfaction. 

"  Wo  arc  no  puhlic  accuMcr,  hut  wc  «h>  not  iicsitate 
to  involve  ourscif  so  far  with  contradiction,  as  to 
charge  this  niiscliicf  upon  JMr  Forrest,  and  Mr  Forrest 
only,  and  to  hohl  him  answcrahh',  in  our  resentments 
us  a  citizen,  for  all  the  evil  that  has  taken  ])Iacc. 

'•  It  is  he  wlio,  havinj^,  in  his  conceit,  attrihuted  to 
;i  hrothcr  actor  an  opposition  which  was  the  caprice 
of  undirected  puhlic  taste,  projected  a  quarrel,  or 
rather  a  system  of  assault,  that  In;  has  maintained  with 
vicious  pertinacity  for  years,  and  to  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  subsidising  prejudice,  he  has  sought  to  give 
the  colour  of  u  national  dispute. 

"  The  public,  however,  fully  understood  his  aim ; 
and,  despite  Mr  Forrest's  coarse  inflammatory  letters, 
wore  determined  to  take  no  notice  of  tlui  matter.  It 
was  plainly  a  private  quarrel.  Mv  IMacrcady  was 
unaccused  of  a  single  word  derogatory  to  American 
institutions  or  American  character,  and  every  com- 
munity in  which  the  rivals  had  appeared,  until  their 
anival  in  New  York,  very  sensibly  seemed  to  think 
Forrest  was  big  enough  and  rude  enough  to  tight  his 
own  battles  for  himself,  and  more  particularly  as  jMr 
Macready,  after  a  single  explanation,  had  made  him 
no  reply." 

I  would  prosecute  my  description  of  the  celebrities 
or  memorabilia  of  New  York,  were  it  not  that  per- 
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NEW  YUUK  TO  I'HILAliELl'IlIA. 


MoiirtI  (•xpn*i<»tu'<»  tcuclM'M  iiu;  timt  hucIi  (h'taiU  atv  not 
in  j^rinTul  very  interesting  in  tlio  poniMiiI.   Contcntlii"* 
niyHcIf,  tlieretoiv,  with  the  toliowin^  rnnarks — viz., 
that  I  did  not  find  Bruadwiiy  either  hu  bruad  a  wnv, 
or  BO  Ktniight  a  way,  or  ho  Hhudy  a  way,  or  no  w(  II 
paved  a  way,  m  the  j(U)win^  neeonntH  of  others  had 
\v.i\  nic  to  anticipate — that  a  hurried   vinit  to  New 
York     [IniverHity,    with    my    friend    Mr    Kiiid)iill, 
delij^lited  nie  verypjreatly — that,  of  all  the  architectural 
beautieH  of  New  York,  the  tower  and  Hpire  of  tlic  i»I(l 
Trinity  Chureh  (Hituated  in  Broadway,  and  the  ,s»ic- 
ecssor  of  the  original  structure  of  the   same  name 
founded  in  KJOO,  during  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary)  has  left  a  nioHt  pleasing  and  abiding  impression 
on  my  mind  of  its  exceedingly  chaste  architcctiiial 
beauty — and  that  the  City  Hall,  though,  on  the  whole, 
(combining  situation  with  extent  and  ornament,)  tlie 
finest  erection  in  the  city,  did  not  please  my  eye  lialt" 
80  much  as  some  other  buildings  of  lesser  pretension 
and  note,  I  shall  proceed  with  my  narrative  by  ohHcrv- 
ing,  that  it  was  on  a  very  lovely  afternoon,  at  four 
o'clock,  that  I  started  from   New  York  for  Phila- 
delphia. 

There  are  two  routes,  either  of  which  the  travclk r 
may  pursue,  in  going  to  Philadelphia ;  and  while  I 
went  the  one  way,  and  returned  by  the  other,  I  can- 
not say  that  I  saw  any  ground  for  a  preference  of  the 
one  over  the  other.  The  one  (that  by  which  I  went) 
is  by  steamer,  through  Staten  Island  Sound  and 
Karitan  Bay,  and  onwards  by  the  Camden  and  Amhoy 
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Hallway ;  tin'  otlu»r  Ih  hy  hUhiu  tVrry  to  .frrxry  fily, 
mill  thi'iu'o  hy  rftilwiiy,  crosKnip;  tli«<  Ihlawart'  to 
l*iiila<l<'l|)liiu  l»y  iih'uiih  of  a  i'wry.  Itotli  roiitcii  arc 
rluMip,  p^ood,  and  cointortaltlc  Tlu*  Mail  throii^li 
Stutcii  Island  Sound  and  Uaritan  itay  in  plcanin^, 
nlthoup^li  tho  hankHaro  generally  l<»\v,  and  conHcrjucntly 
tiimc.  The  coutitrv  on  cither  nidc  Ih  Wi'll  cultivated, 
niid  Kundry  wnwill  towns  or  villages  arc  \hni\  time  to 
time  rtccn.  There  art?  also  a  variety  of  neat  villa*,  or 
p'utlciucn's  seats.  Souk;  ot' these  arc  of  course  hand- 
somer tluui  the  rest,  and  several  ot'  them  display  nnich 
taste  and  elegance,  l)«)th  as  regards  situation  and 
construction.  IJut  conipariujj^  such  places  with  those 
to  he  seen  in  nearly  every  part  of  (ireat  iintain,  it 
were  certainly  not  inaccurate  to  dcscrihe  them  as 
heiuf^,  in  general,  of  a  nuMliuni  character.  Indeed,  I 
woidd  say,  as  rep^ards  tho  wliolo  of  the  American 
Union,  that  its  prevailinj^  characteristic  is  a  handsome 
mediocrity — notliinp;  either  very  hij;h  or  very  low;  so 
that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  you  are  but  very  seldonj 
(Usheartcned  and  distressed  by  thos(;  exhibitions  of 
poverty  80  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  large  cities  of 
older  and  more  thickly-jieopled  countries,  you  miss 
also,  as  ornaments  in  the  landscape,  those  noble  man- 
sions, palaces,  castles,  and  baronial  bails,  which  give 
such  a  finish  to  an  English  scene — adorning  the  view, 
and  at  same  time  carrying  the  mind  back  into  the 
past  with  a  flood  of  historic  reminiscences.  The  com- 
parative merits  and  advantages  of  the  two  states  of 
things  will  be  judged  of  by  each  reader  according  to 
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his  or  her  pecallar  prepossessions.  But  the  contrast 
between  the  two  countries  might  be  carried  out  in  the 
same  way,  and  to  the  same  result,  in  reference  to 
many  otiier  matters  besides  the  country-seats  of  their 
wealtliier  chisses. 

Arrived  at  South  Amboy,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight 
miles  from  New  York,  you  proceed  at  once  by  railwiiy 
to  Camden,  a  distance  of  sixty-one  miles,  and  then, 
crossing  the  Delaware  by  steamboat,  you  at  once  find 
yourself  in  the  Quaker  and  Quaker-like  city  of 

PHILADELPHIA.. 

built  on  the  space  of  ground  lying  between  the  rivers 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the 
latter  stream  with  the  former.  Philadelphia,  albeit 
mainly  built  of  brick,  is  nevertheless  a  very  fine  city. 
The  white  marble  steps  and  facings  to  the  basement 
stories  of  the  private  houses,  give  to  the  whole  town 
un  air  of  peculiar  elegance.  It  is  clean  to  a  degree, 
and  it  is  regular  almost  to  a  fault — so  methodical,  that 
the  rude  sketch  of  it  contained  in  the  common  road- 
book looks  like  a  multiplication-table.  The  streets  are 
in  straight  lines,  those  running  north  and  south  being 
at  right  angles  with  those  running  east  and  west. 
There  is  even  a  precision  and  a  regularity  in  the 
maimer  in  which  they  are  numbered  or  named — 
those  streets  whose  direction  is  north  and  south  being 
numbered  as  first,  second,  third,  &c.,  while  those 
running  at  right  angles  to  them  are  named  after  treet 
as  Walnut,  Chestnut,  &c.     Philadelphia  seemed  to 
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mc  as  if  it  had  been  laid  down  by  a  professor  of 
iniicinonics,  in  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  tar  it 
was  practicable  so  to  lay  out  a  great  city,  as  to 
render  it  utterly  impossible  for  the  most  obtuso 
stranger  to  lose  his  way  in  it.  There  is  a  large, 
broad  street,  called  Market  Street — so  named,  from 
the  purpose  to  which  the  central  space  in  it  is 
devoted;  and  instead  of  feeling  the  presence  of  such 
a  name  an  incongruity  amidst  the  other  nimicrical 
and  botanical  ones,  you  feel  it  to  be  a  relief,  as  break- 
ing, to  a  small  extent,  the  unvarying  sameness  and 
imiformity. 

Some  of  the  principal  streets  in  Philadelphia  are 
shaded  with  trees;  and  I  observed  at  least  one  square 
which  was  all  planted,  over  and  throughout,  with  a 
view  to  shade — a  hint  that  might  be  advantageously 
acted  on,  as  regards  some  of  the  squares  in  the  towns 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  This  tree-planted  square 
in  Philadelphia  was  a  genuine  square,  although  some  of 
the  framers  of  the  city  seem  to  have  entertained  some- 
what heterodox  notions  of  what  constitutes  a  square  ; 
and  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  was  at  any  loss  to 
tind  a  locality  in  this  distractingly  regular  city,  was 
when  I  proceeded  to  deliver  to  a  lady  resident,  a  letter 
of  introduction  I  had  been  honoured  with  from  her 
son,  a  highly  intelligent  merchant,  carrying  on  busi- 
ness both  in  London  and  in  New  York.  The  letter 
was  addressed  Portico  Square;  and  it  was  only  by 
diligent  inquiry  that  I  found  that  Portico  Square  was 
nothing  more  than  one  side  of  a  very  handsome  street 
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of  private  clwellinf^-lioiisrs,  the  Bquaro  Loiii^  ronsti- 
tutod  l)y  tlic  buildings  as  tlioy  froiitt'd  to  cacli  side  of 
four  diircrcut  streets. 

No  town  in  the  United  States  ofters  more  ohjccta 
to  interest  the  stranger  tliau  does  the  Quaker  city 
The  Fairniount  Water-works,  and,  adjoining,  the  v.irc 
suspcn/ion-bridge ;  the  State  House,  which  contains  a 
very  good  wooden  statue  of  Washington,  and  in 
which  the  visitor  is  shown  tlie  room  wliere  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  signed ;  tlie  Exchange, 
a  very  liandsome,  imposing  edifice,  but  witli  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  applied  to  the  purposes  of  n 
news-room  ;  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Laurel -liijlj 
and  the  institution  called  Clirard  College,  besides 
various  other  buildings,  objects,  and  places,  of  scarcely 
less  attraction,  arc  well  worthy  of  being  visited,  and 
will  very  amply  repay  the  trouble  required  in  visiting 
them.  Leaving,  however,  most  of  these  objects  of 
attraction  to  the  very  general,  and,  of  course,  solely 
laudatory  description  of  them  contained  in  the  guide- 
books, I  shall  here  content  myself  with  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  Laund-hill  Cemetery  and  the  Girard 
College,  both  because  tliey  are  among  the  most  recent 
of  the  additions  to  the  (Quaker  citv,  and  beca.use  the? 
attracted  most  of  my  own  attention  during  the  time  I 
spent  in  it. 

'J'he  cemetery  at  Laurel-hill,  i^illad^'lphia,  stands 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  and  on  the  bank^  of 
the  river  Schuvlkill.  Even  In  America,  a  countrv 
certainly  distinguished  by  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
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tlio  laat  resting-places  for  the  reiua'ms  of  the  (k'parted, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  singuhuly  beautiful  and  appro- 
priately quiet  spots  that  fancy  can  conceive.  It 
covers  a  larj^-e  space  of  ground,  very  tastefully  laid 
ort'  and  planted  ;  and,  without  containing  any  nionu- 
nients  of  great  or  eclipsing  excellence,  it  luis  sonic 
of  exceeding  beauty  and  touching  pathos.  On 
entcu'ing,  the  visitor  from  Scotland  is  gratified  by 
meeting  with  Thom's  stone  statues  of  Sir  AV alter 
Scott,  and  of  Old  Mortality  with  his  jmny,  which 
have  here  found  a  resting-place  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  monuments  are  generally,  if  not 
exclusively,  (for  I  remember  not  a  single  exception,) 
coni})osed  of  the  white  marble  which  abounds  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  which  is  exceedingly  beautiful, 
although  it  does  not  seem  to  take  on  a  very  high 
polish.  Among  these  monuments  there  arc,  as  the 
reader  may  probably  anticipate,  the  usual  proportion  of 
broken  pitchers,  shattered  columns,  quenched  torches, 
slee])ing  lambs,  wecpmg  willow^s,  and  doves  about  to 
stretch  their  wings  in  flight,  to  be  found  in  such  places. 
Two  tombs,  erected  to  the  memory  of  children,  are 
beautiful  in  their  simplicity.  The  one  contains  the 
sim;  inscription  "  Our  Mary ;"  while  the  other  con- 
sists of  a  column  on  a  basement  with  the  Christian 
names  of  the  three  children  to  whose  memory  it  is 
erected  (  as  "  Jane,"  "'  Charles,"  "  Frederick,  "  ) 
engraven  on  it,  each  name  within  a  wreath  of  sculp- 
tured  flowers.      On    the   top   was   the   oft-repeated 
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emblem  of  a  sleeping  lamb,  and  below  was  the  (jiiota- 
tion  from  Holy  writ — 

'*  of  such  i.s  the  kiiigdoiii  of  Ilcavon." 

The  visitor  to  Philadelphia  who  omits  to  visit  tin- 
cemetery  at  Ijaurel-hill  will  have  cause  to  regret  his 
omission. 

The  institution  called  (jlirard  Collej,^e  deserves 
separate  mention,  not  only  for  the  two  reasons  alj(nc' 
assigned,  but  abo  on  another  and  a  different  ground — 
viz.,  because  of  the  controversy  of  which  it  has  been 
made  the  text,  as  well  in  this  country  as  in  America. 

The  Girard  College,  I'hiladelphia,  is  situated  alxjut 
a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  is  a  haiidsonie 
building  of  the  Grecian  character,  consisting  of  a 
centre  and  two  separate  compartments  on  either  side; 
the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  wall,  enclosing  a 
space  of  ground  little  short  of  fifty  acres.  The  centre 
building  is  the  one  which  peculiarly  constitutes  the 
College,  being  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  education. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  very  magnificent  ])il(!.  having  a  front 
of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
being  surrounded  by  thirty-four  white  marble  pillars, 
supporting  an  entabl  :ure.  The  roof  is  of  the  same 
material  as  the  walls  of  the  building.  The  erections 
on  each  side— in  all  four  in  number — are  intended 
for  the  residence  of  the  bcholars,  the  teachers,  and 
professors.  The  whole  is  a  very  handsome  affair: 
but  were  I  disposed  to  be  critical,  1  would  say  that 
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tlicrc  api)cars  to  be  an  undue  striving?  after  an  extra 
(lc<;rce  of  plainness  and  stoieal  simplicity  in  some 
parts,  wliieh  is  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general 
unity  of  tlie  design. 

On  inquiring  particularly  into  the  history  of  this 
institution,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  comparing  it  with 
the  many  institutions  similar  in  their  general  charac- 
ter which  arc  to  be  found  in  my  native  country  of 
Scotland,  and  particularly  in  Edinburgh,  I  had  a  copy 
of  the  will  of  "  8tephen  Girard,  Esquire,"  put  into 
my  hands,  accompanied  by  certain  information,  of 
which  the  following  statements  embody  the  import : — 

Mr  Girard,  who  in  his  will  describes  himself  as 
"  mariner  or  merchant,"  was  born  at  I'ordeaux  in 
France,  whence,  in  very  early  life,  he  proceeded  first 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  thereafter  to  New  York, 
Avlierc  he  arrived  somewhere  al)out  the  year  1775,  in 
tlie  capacity  of  mate  to  a  trading  vessel.  From  New 
York,  and  after  passing  through  various  scenes,  and 
engaging  in  different  occupations,  all  of  a  very  humble 
kind,  Mr  Girard  proceeded,  in  1799,  to  Philadelphia, 
and  commenced  trade  there,  by  keeping  a  kind  of 
"  old  curiosity  shop" — dealing  in  old  iron  and  old  rig- 
ging. It  were  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  book  to  follow 
his  career  minutely,  nor  would  the  doing  so  repay  the 
labour :  suffice  it  to  say  that,  by  industry  and  fru- 
gality, allied  no  doubt  to  high  integrity  and  a  far- 
seeing  policy  as  a  merchant,  Mr  Girard  rose  to  the 
jiosition  of  one  of  the  very  first  merchants  and  most 
opulent  bankers  in  the  country  of  his  adoption,  or 
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indeed  in  tlie  world ;  uiid  accumulated  ho  lar^e  a  t'or- 
tuiio  tliat,  at  the  time  of  his  dcatli  on  2()tli  Decenilxr 
18.'31,thc  pecuniary  amount  he  left  behind  him  was 
tstiniated  at  the  sum  ot*  from  twelve  to  thirteen  nul- 
lions  of  dollars,  or  from  about  X2,5OO,00O  to  £2,7()8,3;i;{ 
sterlinp^.  To  the  end  of  his  earthly  career  (and,  althoMirJi 
the  date  of  his  birth  is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  his 
age,  at  the  time  of  his  deatii,  eould  not  have  been 
much  less  than  the  patriarchal  one  of  ninety-five)  Mr 
Girard  was  devoted  to  trade ;  so  nmeh  so,  that  it  is 
said  in  the  sketch  of  his  life,  from  which  some  of  the 
statistics  of  this  brief  notice  of  him  arc  taken,  that  his 
recreation  was  business,  and  tliat  he  "  died  iviih  Iku- 
ness  on  his  backy  The  observation  is  there  niade 
eulogistically,  but  I  daresay  there  are  few  rellecting 
men  who  will  think  the  eulogy  well  bestowed.  It 
may  have  been  Mr  Girard's  fate  to  have  been  involved 
in  business  and  engros:<ed  with  the  aftairs  of  time  up 
to  the  last,  the  all-important  hour,  when  the  "  golden 
bowl  was  broken  and  the  silver  cord  loosed,"  and  his 
spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  God  that  gave  it,  to  render 
an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body ;  and  tlie 
fact  that  so  it  was  may  not,  and  should  not,  render 
any  one  a  whit  less  sensible  to  j\Ir  Girard's  services 
to  the  great  cause  of  education,  or  to  the  many  claims 
he  has  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  his 
adopted  country.  But  it  is  to  my  mind  a  strange 
circumstance  to  chronicle,  as  one  that  tends  to  increase 
the  halo  that  attaches  to  a  man's  name,  that  to  the 
end  of  life  he  continued  so  much  engrossed  with  the 
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evcry-day  businesa  of  a  passing  world — from  which 
he  was  himself  hoou  to  pass  away  and  "  be  no  more 
for  ever" — that  he  died  witli  the  lianu'ss  of  business 
oil  his  back.  InHnitely  more  to  be  desired  would  it 
liave  been  for  Mr  Girard,  and  would  it  be  for  all  man- 
kind, if,  ere  going  hence,  time  were  att'orded,  and  were 
taken,  to  get  quit  of  the  "  harness,"  j  id  to  consider 
the  destiny  of  tlie  unclothed  spirit  without  distraction, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  future.  This,  however,  is  a 
digression. 

IJy  his  will,  made  in  1830,  and  after  leaving  sundry 
very  8j)lendid  legacies  and  special  bequests,  i\lr  Gir- 
ard, after  narrating  that  he  had  "  been  for  a  long 
time  impressed  with  the  importance  of  educating  the 
poor,  and  of  placing  them,  by  the  <  arly  cultivation  of 
their  minds  and  the  development  of  their  moral  prin- 
ciples, above  the  many  temptations  to  which  through 
poverty  and  ignorance  they  arc  exposed  ;  "  and  that 
he  was  "  particularly  desirous  to  provide,  for  such  a 
number  of  poor  male  wdiite  children  as  can  be  trained 
in  one  institution,  a  better  education,  as  well  as  a 
more  comfortable  maintenance,  than  they  usually 
receive  from  the  application  of  the  public  funds," 
bequeathed  the  entire  residue  of  his  princely  estates 
to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadeljdiia, 
directing  them,  with  two  millioiis  of  dollars  out  of 
said  residue,  to  erect  and  furnish  an  institution  or 
permanent  college,  with  suitable  out-buildings ;  and 
with  instructions,  after  "  the  college  and  appurte- 
nances shall  have  been   constructed  and  furnished," 
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to  iipi'Iy  "the  inconu',  issue,  and  profitM  ot' ho  imidi  ot' 
Biiid  two  niillions  «)t' dollars  us  sliall  remain  unexpendrd, 
in  maiut.'vining  the  e«>Uege  aceording  to  the  testator's 
directions."     By  anotlicr  section  of  the  will,  the  free 
remainder  of  the   residue  of  the  estate   is  likewii^p 
boqueathod   to  form   a   permanent  fund  for   certain 
expressed  purposes,  among   wliieh    Is  "  the  fiu-thcr 
improvement    and     maintenance     of    the     aforesaid 
college."      iMimite  directions  are  given    in  the   will 
regarding  the  male  white  orphans  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Institution — priority  of  claim  IxMug  dependent  on 
the  locality  of  birth,  in  the  ovdi'V  of  (1)  IMiiladclpljia, 
(2)  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  (8)  New  York,  and 
(4)  New   Orleans ;    and  also  particular  and  nunuto 
instructions  are  set  forth,  regarding  the  nature  and 
style  of  the  building  or  erection  contemplated  by  the 
testator  as  the  college  to  be  built.      As  regards  tin; 
latter,  the  general  direction  is,  that  hi  erecting  it  the 
trustees  are   to   "  avoid  needless   ornament,  and  to 
attend  chiefly  to  the  strength,  convenience,  and  neat- 
ness of  the  whole."    It  would  require,  1  fear,  consitler- 
ablc  liberality  and  latitude  of  construction,  to  say  that 
the  building  actually  reared  is  in  accordance  citliir 
with  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  last 
quoted.     The  amount  expended  for  building  the  col- 
lege, (which,  begun   in   May   18.33,  was  not  com- 
l)letcd  till  13th  November  1847)  was  1,933,878  dollars, 
(nearly  £390,000  sterling ;)  so  that  there  was  very 
little  of  residue  of  the  2,000,000  of  dollars  to  ho 
applied  in  terms  of  the  will. 
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It  appoars  from  the  will  (which  also  jiKliciouMJy 
provides  that  the  hoys  arc  t«)  wear  no  clistiuctivo 
dress)  that  Mr  (jirard  eonteniplated  aflordiiig  accoin- 
inodation  and  education  for  at  least  three  hundred 
orphan  boys,  as  he  directs  that  "  the  building  shall 
lie  suiliciently  spacious  for  the  residence  and  accom- 
modation of  at  least  three  hundred  scholars,  and  the 
r((iui.site  teachers  and  other  persons  necessary  in  such 
jui  institution."  When  I  visited  it,  about  eighteen 
nicnths  after  the  completion  of  the  building,  the 
iimnber  of  pupils  enrolUd  was  about  one  hundriid. 
Oil  looking  over  a  list  of  them,  I  was  somewhat  struck 
\\h\i  the  number  of  names  of  (jrcrman  origin. 

Such  is  a  general  account  of  the  nature  and  objects 
of  the  institution  called  (lirard  College,  Philadelphia, 
of  which  the  trjiveller  will  hear  much  among  those 
who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education, 
(and  it  is  simple  justice  to  say  that  this  party  is  a 
very  nmncrous,  and  a  very  powerful  and  operative 
one,  in  the  United  States  of  America,)  in  the  city 
itself,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Union.  The 
mention  of  it  will,  in  general,  be  either  highly  lauda- 
tory or  very  much  the  reverse,  just  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  speaker  or  of  the  society,  on  the 
much  agitated  question  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  separating  or  associating  secular  and  religious 
instruction.  But  the  s'iotch  itself  would  not  be 
complete  were  I  not  to  notice  another  peculiarity  of 
Mr  Girard's  will,  the  relation  of  which  will  best 
explain  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  opinion  to  which 
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I  liiivu  tliUH  nlliiiK'd.  My  atti'iitidii  was  soincwlmt 
rmlcly  dniwii  to  tlio  ix'ciiliniity  rclVrred  to,  tVom 
lindiii;;;  lliiit  tlu.'  wonl  "  Kuvt'rcnd,''  «>a  tlio  card  ot'  i\ 
comjunjnon  (If.  I'oymjCy  wiw  sutticicnt  to  rxcludi'  liim 
from  hcinjj^  porinitti'd  to  accompany  mc  on  a  visit  to 
the  culN'^c.  No  clci'i^yman  of  any  denomination  laii 
got  within  tlio  walls.  By  Mr  (lirard'H  will  it  is 
provided, — "  Secondly,  I  enjoin  and  refjnin!  that  no 
ecclesiastic,  miMsionary,  or  minister,  of  any  sect  what- 
soever, shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  dutv 
wluitevcr  in  the  said  colle^c^,  nor  shall  any  parson 
ever  he  admitted  for  any  purpose,  or  as  a  visitor, 
within  the  premises  appropriated  to  the  said  collect'." 
Tliere  can  be  no  mistake  ahout  the  sNveeping"  nature 
of  this  cxelnsion,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  .Mr 
(lirard  adds  immediately — "  In  making  this  restric- 
tion, 1  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  any 
sect  or  person  whatever ;  but,  as  there  is  such  ;i 
multitude  of  sects,  and  such  a  diversity  of  opinion 
amongst  them,  1  desire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  ot' 
the  orphans  who  are  to  derive  advantage  from  this 
beqnost  free  from  the  excitement  which  clashinfj' 
doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  aj)t  tn 
produce.  My  desire  is  that  all  the  instructors  ami 
teachers  in  the  college  shall  take  pains  to  instil  intti 
the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  principles  ot 
morality ;  so  that,  on  their  entrance  into  active  lit'i'. 
they  may,  from  inclination  and  habit,  evince  benevo- 
lence towards  their  fellow  creatures,  and  a  love  ot 
tiutb,  sobriety,  and  industry,  adopting,  at  the  same 
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tiiiK',  sucli  rclii^ioiis  ti'iK'tft  a»  lliuii'  iiiutiui'd  rcat^oii 
may  tJiftble  thoiu  to  prefer." 

Tliat  Mucli  ttii  cxiluHioii,  adopted  and  viiid'uutcil  on 
rtiu'h  vicWH)  and  when   taken   in  eoiiiiexitMi   with   the 
LMvat  national  institnte  of  whieh  their  author  wan  the 
tuiui(h't',  '^li<nild  have  exeited  Home  attention,  and   hd 
to  nnieh   diseussion,  is  only   what  wa.s   natnrai,  and 
what  mi{^ht  have  been  predictetl.      And  it   lA   also, 
jierhaps,    only    >vhat    wart    to  be    expeeted,  tlnit,    in 
the     eontroversy     tiiey     elicited,     tlie      real      inten- 
tions of  the    lK'nev«dent    testator  has   been   as  nineh 
luuleriitated  on    tin;    one    side   as   overstated   on    the 
other.     At  all  events,  so  it  is.     Those  ainon^  what 
may  be  termed  the  relig'ions  elasses,  who  defend  the 
btfore-(|noted  ])rovisions   of  Mr  (Jirard's   will,  allirni 
that  it   was  anything  but  his  wish   or   intention    lo 
exclude  religion — tin;  religion  of  the  Hihle  and  Chris- 
tianity — from  its  projx.'r  and  prominent  phiec  in  the 
curriculum  of  education,  (and  certainly  f/te  pmcticc  in 
the  institution  favours  this  view;)  and  that  his  inten- 
tion merely  was  to  [)roteet  the  educational  establish- 
nieut  he  had  left  behind  him  from  all  chance  of  being 
made  an  arena  for  discussing  the  eontlicting  tenets  of 
uiere  sectarians  and  eoi.i    »versialists,  who,  with  lit  lie 
of  real  religion   to   reconnnend   them,  are   fond   of 
parading  their  dogmas  on  all  points  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical nature.    While  those  on  the  other  hand  among 
the   same    classes,    who    unqualifiedly    condemn    Mr 
GIrard,  both  for  the  exclusion  and  the  reason  assigned 
iu  defence  of  it,  as  unqualitiedly  maintain  that  the 
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spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  his  will,  ia  to  exclude  religion 
altogether  from  his  estimate  of  that  education  which 
was  in  his  opinion  to  fit  the  recipients  of  his  bounty, 
"  on  their  entrance  into  active  life,  from  inclination 
and  habit,  to  practise  benevolence  towards  their 
fellow  creatures,  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and 
industry." 

As  usual,  the  truth  will  be  found  to  lie  somewhere 
between  the  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
nothing  certainly  in  Mr  Girard's  will  to  lead  neces- 
sarily to  the  conclusion  that  he  meant  to  exclude  the 
Bible,  and  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  from  the  curri- 
culum of  education  which  he  contemplated  his  orphans 
receiving.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  be  reasoned 
that  his  expressing  it  to  be  his  desire,  that  the  educa- 
tion given  should  be  such  as  would  instil  into  the 
mind  of  the  scholars  the  purest  principles  of  morality^ 
amounted  to  .1  recognition  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  text- 
book— inasmuch  as  it  is  the  testimony  even  of  infidels, 
that  nowhere  are  there  to  be  found  nobler  principles 
of  morality  inculcated  on  motives  so  disinterested  or 
so  lofty.  And  the  practice  of  the  institution,  both  as 
to  the  use  of  the  Bible  and  the  use  of  prayers,  seems 
to  corroborate  this  view  of  the  matter. 

But  there  is  surely  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  and  with  greater  effect.  If  Mr  Girard's 
will  permits  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  text-book,  it 
permits  also  its  utter  exclusion.  It  repudiates  alto- 
gether the  principle  of  the  Divine  injunction,  communi- 
cated to  his  chosen  people  through  the  instrumentality 
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of  the  llebrow  lawgiver,  which  immediately  follows 
the  covenant  made  in  Iloreb,  and  the  enumeration 
of  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law,  as  there  given,  and 
which  is  in  these  words — "  Thou  slmlt  teach  them  dili- 
gently unto  thy  children,  and  shall  talk  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by 
the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
riscst  up." 

Again,  if  the  provision  in  question  admits  of  tiie 
charitable  construction,  that  its  author  meant  not  to 
question  the  necessity  of  an  early  acquaintance  with  the 
reHgion  of  the  Bible,  or  even  to  deny  that  there  was  such 
a  unity  of  doctrinal  faith  and  of  agreement,  in  all 
great  and  essential  points,  among  the  truly  evangelical 
churches,  as  permitted  the  teaching  of  Christianity, 
and  of  the  theology  of  Christianity,  as  part  of  th(j 
curriculum  of  education,  without  its  necessarily  involv- 
ing mere  sectarianism ;  yet  certainly  the  construc- 
tion is  only  permissible  and  not  imperative.  Nay, 
there  is  much  in  the  words  used  to  discountenance  it. 
The  purest  principles  of  morality  are  best  taught  in 
the  revealed  word  of  God.  The  best  way  of  impart- 
ing habits  of  benevolence,  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry, 
is  to  inculcate  from  early  life  the  pure  precepts  of  that 
gospel  which  declares  the  law  to  be,  to  love  God  with 
all  our  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  And, 
moreover,  Mr  Girard's  theory  labours  under  this 
obvious  and  important  imperfection,  that,  while  it 
contemplates  the  formation  of  religious  tenets  only 
after  the  party  shall  have  arrived  at  mature  reason. 
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it  fails  either  to  provide  for  those  who  die  ere  tliat 
undefined  and  undefinablo  period  of  life  is  arrived  at, 
or  to  take  advantage  of  the  flexibility  and  impreaslbility 
of  the  youthful  mind  to  lead  it  in  paths,  or  to  impress 
it  with  ideas,  that  have  a  religious  direction  and 
tendency. 

I  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks  on  this 
somewhat  singular  feature  of  Mr  Girard's  will,  because 
of  the  great  amount  of  controversy  which  the  subject 
seemed  to  excite  among  a  certain  class  in  America,  and 
also  because  I  have  heard  it  commented  on,  even  by 
Americans,  in  this  country,  in  such  a  way  as  was 
calculated  to  give  an  unjust,  because  too  unfavourable 
a  view  of  it.  That  clergymen  should  not  like  either 
the  exclusion,  or  the  grounds  of  it,  is  natural  enough ; 
and,  apart  from  all  religious  considerations,  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  I  so  much  prefer  the  moderate  intro- 
duction of  men  of  clerical  calling  into  secular  affairs, 
to  their  total  exclusion  therefrom,  that  I  would  rather 
choose  that  two  or  three  of  different  persuasions  had 
formed  members  of  the  board  of  direction  of  Girard 
College,  than  that  they  had  been  each  and  all  of  them 
totally  excluded.  But  the  exclusion  of  ecclesiastics 
does  not  necessarily  amount  to  the  exclusion  of  reli- 
gion. Neither  does  the  expression  of  a  resolution  that 
the  objects  of  his  bounty  should  be  kept  free  from 
the  contamination  of  sectarian  controversy,  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  extend  to  a  resolution  to  extrude 
Christian  theology  from  the  curriculum,  or  the  Bible 
from  the  school-room ;  and  therefore  do  I  conclude  a:* 
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I  set  out,  by  expressing  it  to  be  iiiy  opinion,  that  the 
truth  an  regards  this  vexed  qiu'Htion  of  the  intidel 
tendency  ot*  Mr  Girard's  bequest,  lies  between  the 
extremes  of  tiio  parties  by  whom  he  is  lauded  and 
condemned. 

There  is  another  and  a  minor  peculiarity  in  Mr 
Girard's  bequest,  in  the  indifference  he  sliows  towards 
the  cliiims  of  tht)  classical  literature  of  Greece  and  of 
Home.  While  ho  makes  the  tuition  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  languages  imperative,  he  says,  in  a 
parcnthesiis,  of  the  tongues  in  which  Homer  and  Virgil 
sang,  and  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  spoke,  "  1  do  not 
forbid,  but  I  do  not  recommend,  tho  Greek  and  Latin 
languages." 

Whether,  in  other  respects,  the  Girard  College,  as 
at  present  constituted,  in  terms  of  the  will,  is  destined 
to  produce  the  beneficial  effects  its  benevolent  author 
intended,  and  his  sanguine  admirers  expect,  is  another 
and  a  different  question.  On  expressing  to  an  intelli- 
gent friend  in  Philadelphia,  who  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education  generally,  and  of  this  educa- 
tional institute  in  particular,  my  idea  that  there  was 
an  opinion  gathering  strength  in  my  native  country  of 
Scotland,  that  this  class  of  institutions  had  not  been 
so  very  successful  in  producing  even  the  proportion  of 
well-educated  men  that  might  have  been  anticipated, 
and  that  tbe  fact  that  they  had  been  so  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  separation  of  the  boys  from  the 
general  community,  the  severance  of  everything  like 
domestic  ties,  and  consequently  the  somewhat  monkish 
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fct'llngs  of  set'lurtloii  fonncd  in  the  course  of  education. 
I  observed  that  there  was  on  his  lips  a  smile  of  incre- 
dulity, as  perceptible  as  politeness  would  permit  it  to 
be,  and  I  accordingly  went  no  farther  into  the  arj^u- 
ment.  Time,  however,  will  show  whether  Mr  Girard's 
benevolent  intentions  are  to  bo  realised ;  meanwhile,  it 
is  only  a  fitting  tribute  to  pay  to  his  memory  to  sav, 
that  the  idea  and  its  realisation  reflect  honour  on  his 
name,  prove  him  to  have  boon  in  heart  a  philanthro- 
pist, and  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  among  the 
benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

As  from  Now  York  to  Philadelphia,  so  from  Piiila- 
delphia  to  Baltimore,  there  are  two  routes  of  travel, 
the  one  along  the  Delaware  to  Newcastle,  thence  by 
railway  to  French  Town,  (on  Elk  river,)  through  Elk 
river  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  past  the  mouth  of  the 
Susquhanna,  and  up  the  river  Patapsco  to  Baltimore ; 
the  other  direct  by  the  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
railway,  which  crosses  the  Susquhanna.  There  is  little 
ground  for  choice  between  the  two,  though  perhaps 
the  steamboat  route  is  the  one  which  will  afford  .1 
stranger  the  greatest  gratification,  particularly  as  it 
affords  an  opportunity  for  seeing  the  entrance  to  tlie 
harbour  of  Baltimore,  which  is  very  fine. 

BALTIMORE. 

The  visitor,  for  the  first  time,  cannot  fail  to  be  much 
and  agreeably  struck  with  the  position  and  appearance 
of  the  town  of  Baltimore.  As  is  generally  known,  the 
territory  forming  the  state  of  Maryland,  of  which 
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Baltlinoro  is  tlic  capital,  was  so  naincMl  In  lioiiour  of 
the  Queen  of  Knglanil,  Henrietta  iMaria,  daughter  of 
Ikiiry  IV.  of  France,  and  wife  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
liuid.     Tlio  district  was  constituted  a  palatinate  under 
a  charter  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  (from  whom,  of 
course,   the  town   derives  its  name,)   and   was  first 
colonised  in  1G33   by   about  two  hundred  English 
^migrants.     At  present  the  state  of  I^Iaryland  contains 
about  half  a  million,  and  the  town  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  inhabitants.     The   latter   stands 
imposingly  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  bank  of  the 
rlviT  Patupsco,  not  many   miles  from  the   head   of 
Clit'sapeakc  Bay  ;  and  whether  I  recall  its  position,  its 
public  buildings,  the  general  cleanly  appearance  of  its 
streets,  or  the  many  fair  faces  and  graceful  forms  I  was 
privileged  to  see  during  my  brief  stay  in  it,  Baltimore 
rises  to  my  recollection  with  a  very  favourable  impres- 
sion.   Unquestionably  the  town  of  Baltimore  is  finely 
situated,  and  the  ladies  of  Baltimore  are  very  beauti- 
ful.   The  public  buildings  and  other  erections  visited 
by  me  were — (1)  the  Koman  Catholic  Cathedral,  a 
large  granite  building  in  the  Ionic  style,  containing 
two  good  paintings  of  royal  gift — one  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  by  Puelin  Guelin,  presented  to  the  cathedral 
by  Louis  XVL,  of  Franco,  and  the  other  represent- 
ing St  Louis  burying  his  officers  and  soldiers  who 
were  slain  before  Tunis,  presented  by  Charles  X.,  like- 
wise also  of  France ;  and  containing  also  the  largest 
organ  in  the  United  States — an  organ  which  has  six 
thousand  stops  and  fifty-six  pipes :  (2)  the  Merchants' 
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£Ixclinnc;c,  of  wliicli  tho  colonnades  nt  the  cxtivniltit  h 
struck  nic  as  bcinf^  in  ^ood  tanto :  (3)  the  Bultiinoru 
MuHcuni  :  (4)  the  Ikttlo  Monument,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  men  who  fell  in  defence  of  Dahimore  in 
1814,  which  appeared  to  nic  a  work  too  elaborate  in 
its  design,  wanting  in  simplicity,  and  displaying  but 
little  taste  :  and  (.0)  tho  monument  erected  by  the  8tntc 
to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Washington.  lUit. 
following  the  example  I  have  already  set  myself,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  say  more  than  has  been  already 
done  of  any  of  them  except  the  last ;  and  truly  the 
Washington  monument  of  Baltimore  deserves  a  special 
consideration. 

From  tho  number  of  monuments  it  contains,  Balti- 
more has  been  called  the  Monumental  City,  and,  in 
80  far  as  America  at  least  is  concerned,  it  would  U. 
entitled  to  the  distinction  were  it  only  because  it  con- 
tains this  noble  structure  to  the  greatest  of  America's 
sons  and  statesmen.  Tho  monument  itself,  together 
with  the  colossal  statue  on  the  summit  of  it,  is  composed 
of  white  marble.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is 
therefore  well  exposed  to  view  in  every  direction,  and 
it  consists  of  a  square  base  surmounted  by  a  round 
column  of  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The  base  Is  fifty 
feet  square  by  twenty-four  feet  high,  and  the  column 
(statue  included)  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
height.  Appropriate  and  neat  short  inscriptions, 
descriptive  of  the  principal  incidents  in  Washington's 
eventful  life,  are  inscribed  on  the  sides  of  the  base- 
ment.    The  column  is  hollow,  and  there  is  a  stair 
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iii.Mclo,  l)y  tncnns  of  which  the  visitor  mftv  ftRcrnd  to 
the  summit,  an<l  ohtniti  hy  so  doiiij^  a  supcrh  view  of 
Hnltimorc  and  its  environs,  Aitof^ctlicr  the  menu- 
iiH'iit  to  Wnsliington,  at  Jinltimore,  is  worthy  of  the 
state  that  reared  it,  and  of  the  great  man  whose 
patriotic  services  it  is  designed  to  commemorate.  1 
have  a  great  veneration  for  tlie  name  of  Washington, 
and  sure  I  am  that,  were  his  princij  les  more  ))aramonnt 
in  the  republic  of  liis  creation,  there  woid<l  not  be  so 
hrpje  a  display  of  that  intensely  selfish  democratic  feel- 
ing of  which  European  travellers  often,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  ofttimcs  justly,  complain.  Washington  was  a 
republican,  but  he  was  no  democrat.  Indeed,  few  men 
of  eminence  have  expressed  themselves  more  strongly 
on  the  dangers  of  democracy. 

Similar  circumstances  produce  similar  results,  and 
human  nature,  amidst  all  its  varieties,  is  ever  the  same. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  Washington  monument  of  Balti- 
more, like  the  better  known  London  jMonument  of 
the  modem  Babylon,  has  found  favour  as  a  place 
whence  to  accomplish  their  mad  desires,  or  end  their 
worldly  sorrows,  by  the  insane  and  the  wretched.  Oi 
late  years,  several  instances  have  occurred  of  persons 
throwing  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  Washington 
Monument  at  Baltimore.  In  the  majority  of  instances, 
these  victims  of  madness  or  of  misery  have  been 
females. 

The  distance  from  Baltiioore  to  Washington,  the 
Inadequate  capital  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Is  only  forty  miles,  and  it  is  now  traversed  by  a  rail- 
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road.  On  tlio  occasion  wljcn  I  travelled  it,  tlic  journey 
occupied  three  lioiirH;  but  nearly  one-third  ot*  that  tiiui> 
was  loHt,  throiiffh  the  circmnstaneo  of  the  tender  cnr- 
riago  attached  to  the  Hteain-engino  having  gone  oti' 
the  raiU,  draggitig  the  two  succeeding  pasMonger  car- 
riages along  with  it.  The  paHsengcrn  made  a  very 
narrow  escape ;  for,  moderate  as  the  speed  was,  it  is 
little  less  than  miraculous  that  none  of  the  earria^'cs 
were  overturned.  As  it  was,  no  personal  injury  was 
sustained ;  and  the  only  real  consequence  was,  our 
arriving  somewhat  later  than  we  were  expected  ai 
the  metropolitan  city  of 

WASHINGTON, 

the  capital  of  the  United  States  of  America.  And 
how  unlike  a  capital  city  I  Previous  de8cripti(»ns  liad 
prepared  mo  for  finding  Washington  anything  but  a 
fine  town.  Mr  Dickens'  humorous  portraiture  of  it, 
as  "  a  city  of  magnificent  intentions,"  had  amused  me, 
and  I  thought  I  was  somewhat  prepared  for  tlic  scone 
itself.  But  the  preparation  was  insufficient :  after  all. 
I  was  disappointed — exceedingly  disappointed.  It 
was  not  that  Washington  was  smaller  than  I  expected : 
on  the  contrary,  it  covered  more  ground  tlian  my 
preconception  had  led  me  to  expect.  It  was  not  that 
the  public  buildings  were  inferior  to  what  I  had  cal- 
culated on :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  finer— the 
noble  Capitol  infinitely  finer — than  I  had  visioncd  in 
my  mind''s  eye.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly 
why  I  was  so  disappointed  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
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citv  of  Wjwliiiip^tini.  DcHcrlblng  my  fcclinp«  n«  gift- 
pliioiilly  AS  I  can,  I  would  nay  it  wm  at  the  gcitcrnl 
vlllii^c-liku  Appfuraiico  of  tliu  whole  place.  Aiul  yet 
(voii  thin  rciimi'k  re<)uireH  much  (|ualification.  It  was 
like  A  lar^o  village,  and  yot  it  wah  not.  It  wah  like 
a  village  in  the  widcncHs  of  its  road-like  hadly-paved 
:<tri'i't«,  And  in  the  contrAiiety  in  the  Htyles  of  the  dif- 
ferent buildings  of  which  it  was  composed,  iiut  it 
was  very  unlike  a  vilhigc,  as  well  in  the  size  And 
natdincris  of  most  of  these  buihlings,  as  in  the  style 
(it'tiie  persons  and  vehicles  which  were  moving  Along 
its  avenues ;  and  assuredly,  when,  from  whatever 
point  of  view,  the  eye  rested  on  the  stately  Capitol, 
the  village  idea  received  a  check  which  melted  it  into 
thin  air. 

Rut  it  is  only  when  attention  is  confined  to  Wash- 
iiK^ton  as  a  town,  that  disappointment  is,  or  can  be, 
fairly  felt ;  and  after  aII,  is  there  not  something  un- 
reasonable, AS  well  AH  unphilosophical,  in  the  idea 
which  necessarily  connects  a  scAt  of  government  with 
(t  largo  city  ?  That  cApitAls  are  generally  lArge  towns 
is  very  true,  And  thus  UAturAl  it  is  tlmt,  when  proceed- 
ing to  visit  the  capital  of  a  great  UAtion,  like  the 
United  StAtes  of  America,  the  mind  is  made  up  for 
tinding  it  An  extensive,  as  well  as  au  importAnt  plAcc. 
But  is  it  neccssAry,  or  even  expedient,  thAt  largeness 
of  extent,  or  of  population,  should  be  one  of  its 
characteristics  ?  and  is  it  not  simply  because,  in  this 
respect,  Washinj^.on  disappoints  expectations  raised 
on  insufficient  bases,  that  one  feels  the  dissatisfaction 
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witli  Iti  p^onr»riil  nppeftfiinro  wliirli  linn  honi  nirondv 
<Ic»«crilKMl  y  III  IK(M),  when  WiiMhinp^toii  wnniii«,||.  t||,. 
Hrnt  of  tlit^  IfnifiMl   Stiitj'H'  (iovcriitnoiit,  tlun»  wm 
8cv<'nil  liirj(c»  c'itirK  in  tin'  Ainrricnii   riiion,  nnv  ot' 
wliit'li  ini^iit  linvr  horn  Hclrctcd  for  cnpitul  InMioim. 
Tlio  town  of  Haltimoro  ItHi-lf  Im  diMtniit  not  iiiorr  than 
forty  inih^H  from  tin;  nito  Hch't'tod  ;  hut  th<'  approvcrn 
of  \\^irthin;>;toii  an  u  central  and  Hcparatc,  tlioup:li  new 
point,  whence  to  iflnuc  the  actx  of  national  l('i;islntioii. 
made  choice  of  none  of  tho>*e  larjj^c  townn ;  and  iIk- 
opinioiifl  of  Hiich  men   an  Washington,  MadiMoii,  niid 
Lee,  particularly  on  hucIi  a  question,  must  smclv  in 
ndmitteil  to  outweigh  all  other  evidence,  and  he  om- 
Bidered  decirtive  as   to  the  fitncHS  of  the  npot,  ''citv  or 
no  city,)  for  the  end  to  which  it  was  intended.     More- 
over, it  was  in  part  the  fear  of  danp^ern  incidental  to 
large  towns  that  influenced  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
new  site.     In  178.*J,  the  United  States'  (Jongress  were 
grossly  insulted  hy  a  mutinous  and  riotous  mob  at 
Philadelphia,  which  the  state  authorities  and  forcen 
were  unahle  to  quell ;  and  were  compelled,  for  the  pro- 
secution of  their  deliherations,  to  adjourn  to  the  halls 
of  the  college   at  Princetown.       This   circumstance 
must  have  powerfully  impressed  the  then  American 
statesmen  with  a  sense  of  the  danger  to  their  institu- 
tions which  might  arise  from  the  dominant  infinenrc 
of  the   mob,  particularly  in    a   country  tending  to 
democracy,  and  in  which  the  national  military  force 
was  but  small.     It  must  also  have  tended  in  no  incoii- 
Eiderable  degree  to  facilitate  the  carrying,  in  1790.  of 
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the  rcHoltition  iiiidcr  which  tlio  diHttict  of  (*oliiinbiAf 
on  tiji*  hniikit  of  th«  Potoiiinc,  wiim  laid  otf — KurrentU>rv(l 
bv  Muryliuwl  mid  Viry;iiiiA — mid  ceded  to  the  general 
ji^ovcniniciit  for  the  piirpoHert  of  tlie  1  'iiioti.  ( )rigiiiiilly 
tliin  (liHtrict  wah  ten  in'dcrt  »M|iiai'e,  hut  it  in  now  iiiucli 
Miiancr,  ill  conHe(|ueiice  of  thu  portion  of  hind  ceded 
by  tiie  Htute  of  Virginia  having  been  returned  to  that 
Mate  npiin,  hy  the  wish,  or  with  the  consent,  Art  I 
hrlicve,  of  the  iidiAhitAntrt  of  the  cetU'd  portion,  who 
t'uiind  that  the  lionour  of  heh)n^iiig  to  the  nietropolitan 
district  luit  ill  conipeiiHated  for  haviii}<^  their  local 
affuirH  and  iiitcreHts  neglected,  whilo  their  rulei'M  were 
looking  after  tho  more  coinniAiiding  and  prcsHing 
interests  of  tho  whole  Union,  aikI  conducting  tho 
business  of  tho  generAl  govcrnnicnt. 

With  tho  exception  of  tho  Capitol,  the  only  public 
buildingrt  In  WAshington  which  seemed  to  me  likely 
to  attrAct  attention,  from  their  possesHion  of  any 
amount  of  architectural  beauty,  aro  the  rresidcnt's 
house,  (attractive  not  so  much  either  on  account  of 
its  size  or  bcAnty,  but  bccAuso  it  is  tho  stAte  residenco 
of  the  head  of  the  republic,)  tho  Patent  Office,  and 
the  Treasury.  The  town  mansion  of  tho  President  of 
the  United  States — the  White  House,  as  it  is  most  fre- 
quently, and  from  its  colour,  called — is  a  plain  neat 
building,  not  unlike  the  scat  of  a  rich  English  country 
gentleman,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Potomac,  and  surrounded  by  Indifferently  kept  grounds, 
extending  to  about  twenty  acres.  The  Patent  Office  Is  a 
handsome,  extensive,  but  uufinlshcd  edifice  with  a  Doric 
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portico;  and  the  Treasury  is  a  very  striking  as 
well  as  an  exceedingly  handsome  erection,  having  a 
Grecian  front  with  a  colonnade  of  about  460  feet  in 
length. 

And  now  for  a  few  sentences  on  the  capitol  of  the 
capital.  In  the  opinion  of  many  Americans,  this  erec- 
tion is  considered  not  merely  the  finest  building  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  but  not  inferior  to  any 
senate-house  in  the  world;  and  although  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  so  sweeping  a  eulogium — and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  British  subject  to  do  so — I  certainly  do 
think,  and  unhesitatingly  say,  that  the  Capitol  of 
Washington  is  a  very  imposing  as  well  as  a  very 
beautiful  piece  of  architecture.  Covering  as  it  does 
an  area  of  an  acre  and  a  half,  with  a  frontage  (wings 
included)  of  352  feet,  of  the  height  (to  the  top  of  the 
dome)  of  120  feet,  and  standing  on  a  site  of  consider- 
able elevation  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  the  Capitol  is  a  very  magnificent  object  from 
whatever  side  it  is  vie\.  ed.  And  it  returns  the  compli- 
ment ;  for  the  finest  and  most  perfect  view,  not  only  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  but  of  the  whole  circum- 
jacent country,  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol.  This  view  is  really  superb,  and  it  is  only 
from  this  view  that  one  can  get  anything  like  a  defi- 
nite idea  of  the  magnificent  intentions  of  the  aspiring 
Frenchman  by  whom  the  city  of  Washington  was 
originally  designed.  Walking  along  the  road-like 
streets,  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  such  graphic  idea. 
They  are  not  like  streets  :   they  are  unlike,  from 
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the  insufficiency  of  the  paving.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  few  of  them  arc 
paved  in  any  way.  They  are  also  unlike  from  their 
excessive  breadth.  With  roads  which  are  too  broad 
for  streets,  and  too  narrow  for  squares,  there  is  a 
singular  want  of  connexion  among  the  streets  and 
houses  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  interior  of  the  Capitol  is  plain,  but  still  in 
harmony  with  the  nobility  of  the  exterior.  The 
Chamber  of  Representatives  is  a  semicircular  room, 
spacious  and  lofty,  and  lighted  from  above  ;  and  the 
Senate  Chamber,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building, 
is  a  somewhat  smaller  room  of  the  same  shape.  Both 
are  fine  as  well  as  imposing  in  their  proportions,  and 
both  seem  to  me  excellently  adapted  for  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  devoted.  In  a  different  part  of  the 
building  is  the  library  of  Congress,  a  neat  comfortable 
room  of  no  great  size,  said  to  contain  some  thirty 
thousand  volumes — a  handsome  number  indeed,  all 
circumstances  considered,  but  scarcely  worth  being 
chronicled,  and  communicated  as  a  distinction,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  there  are  nearly  thirty  libraries  in 
Europe  each  containing  fully  a  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  or  more ;  while  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum  at  London,  though  only  the  fourth  in  Europe 
in  point  of  extent,  contains  the  extraoi'dinary  number 
of  435,000  volumes.  It  is,  however,  not  a  bad  sign  of 
the  intelligence  of  a  nation  to  find  them  boasting  of 
the  extent  of  their  libraries ;  and,  when  in  the  United 
States,  I  have  often  heard  what  has  been  called  Jona- 
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tbnn^H  national  sin  (a  Imbit  of  boaeting)  dcvclopirif^ 
itself  in  a  mucb  less  defensible  and  a  mucb  more  offen- 
sive way,  tliougb  certainly  not  from  tlic  lips  of  any  of 
tbe  intelligent  of  America's  sons. 

In  the  lower  part  of  tbe  building,  and  near  tbe  Uuitcfl 
States'  Court  Hall,  my  attention  was  mucb  struck 
by  what  I  find  I  bave  noted  as  tbe  American  School 
of  Arcbitecture.  If  tbe  invention  of  an  Amcricin 
it  may  fairly  be  so  called.  Tbe  objects  alluded  to  arc 
several  columns  or  pillars,  fasbioned  to  represent 
bundles  of  Indian  corn  stalks,  and  baving  capitals 
representing  tbe  grain  partially  stripped,  ripe,  and 
open.  Tbe  effect  is  fine,  and  I  sbould  like  much 
to  see  tbe  design  carried  out  in  tbe  erection  of  a 
building. 

The  chief  attraction  of  tbe  interior  of  the  Capitol 
of  Washington,  is  the  Kotunda,  or  entrancc-liall, 
situated  under  the  dome  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 
This  Eotunda  is  ninety-five  feet  in  diameter  as  well 
as  in  height,  and  on  the  walls  of  it  are  six  pictures  of 
large  size — twelve  feet  by  eighteen.  These  large 
paintings  severally  represent  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, The  Surrender  of  Burgoyne,  The  Surrender 
of  Cornwallis,  Washington  resigning  his  Commission, 
Tbe  Baptism  of  Pochahontas,  and  The  Embarkation 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth  in  England,  in 
the  little  Mayflower.  When  I  visited  the  scene,  there 
was  also  a  likeness  of  the  President,  General  Taylor, 
exhibited  in  this  hall.  Of  the  accuracy  and  excellence 
of  this  painting,  not  only  as  a  picture  but  as  a  good 
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likeness^  I  had  an  after  as  well  as  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  judging. 

With  reference  to  the  second  and  third  of  the 
pictures  thus  enumerated  as  ornamenting  the  Kotunda 
of  the  United  States*  Capitol,  I  may,  as  a  British 
subject,  be  permitted  to  question  the  excellence  of  the 
taste  which  selected  for  such  a  purpose  two  scenes 
from  one  side  of  a  war,  that  afforded  so  many  inci- 
dents of  a  conflicting  character.  Looking  to  the  fact 
that,  in  this  very  War  of  Independence,  there  were  so 
many  instances  which  might  be  made  the  subject  of 
pictorial  representation  to  the  effect  of  exciting  feel- 
ings of  a  different  kind,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  so 
large  a  party  in  Great  Britain,  including  the  best  and 
most  independent  of  British  statesmen,  espoused  and 
advocated  the  cause  of  American  Independence,  even 
in  the  British  Senate  itself,  (a  fact  so  well  recognised 
in  the  States,  that  I  find  the  following  to  be  one  of 
the  printed  questions  put  to  the  students  in  history  in 
the  common  schools  in  Cincinnati,  at  the  examination 
for  the  year  ending  30th  June  1848,  "  What  British 
Statesman  was  conspicuous  in  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  colonies  in  Parliament  ?")  more  truthful  as  well  as 
more  tasteful  embellishments  might  have  been  selected. 
But  let  not  my  American  friends  misunderstand  me. 
I  make  no  complaint  of  their  commemorating,  in  every 
possible  way,  their  struggle  for  independence,  and  the 
issue  of  it.  That  is  not  only  natural,  but  noble ;  and 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  war  which  led  to  that 
issue  was  the  most  unpopular  in  Great  Britain  of  any 
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that  the  Britisli  Government  ever  engaged  in,  nliould 
enhance,  instead  of  detracting  from,  the  pleasure  of 
the  commemoration.  What  I  alone  complain  of  is, 
the  selecting,  for  such  national  commemoration,  indi- 
vidual scenes  of  personal  humiliation  out  of  the  num- 
berless incidents  of  a  checkered  warfare,  conducted 
against  British  colonists  by  the  British  Government, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  large  body  (if  not  tlic 
majority)  of  the  nation,  and  notwithstanding  the 
opinions,  the  remonstrances,  and  the  vaticinations  of 
the  illustrious  and  venerable  Lord  Chatham,  and  of  a 
long  list  of  British  statesmen  of  world-renowned 
eminence.  But  having  resolved  so  to  commemorate 
the  war  in  question,  nothing  can  be  said  against  the 
choice  of  the  subjects,  particularly  by  a  nation  whose 
places  of  public  resort,  and  even  the  streets  and 
squares  of  whose  towns,  are  filled  with  mementos,  in 
names,  in  paintings,  and  in  memorials,  commemo- 
rative of  the  many  victories  by  land  and  by  sea  which 
go  to  make  what  has  been  so  long  considered  the 
national  laurels  of  England.  Although  the  act  of 
Burgoyne  (in  delivering  up  the  force  under  his  charge) 
was  compelled  by  circumstances,  and  accompanied 
by  a  condition  of  safe  conduct  that  entitle  it  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  "  capitulation"  than  as  a  "  sur- 
render," there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
latter  term  if  its  employment  gratifies  our  American 
friends.  Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  they  should 
make  choice  of  this  event,  and  of  the  subsequent  one 
of  Lord  Cornwallis's  surrender  of  his  army  of  six 
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thousand  men,  to  the  combined  forces  of  France  and 
of  America,  in  preference  to  choosing  a  subject  for 
representation  from  such  scenes  as  the  taking  of 
New  York,  tlie  battle  of  Gennantown,  the  siege 
of  Ticonderago,  the  battle  of  Briars  Creek,  or 
even  the  less  decisive  affair  of  Bunker's  Hill,  or, 
indeed,  any  of  the  varied  scenes  of  the  unfortunate 
and  unnatural  contest  in  which  the  tide  of  success 
between  the  Royalists  and  the  Independents  so  often 
fluctuated. 

When  upon  the  subject  of  the  extent  of  the  desire 
shown  by  some  of  our  American  brethren  to  over- 
estimate the  doings  and  daring  of  their  ancestors  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  or  to  obtrude  unnecessarily, 
and  with  but  little  taste,  the  topic  in  the  presence  of  a 
British  subject,  I  may  bo  permitted  to  make  a  remark 
which  has  often  occurred  to  me  in  reference  to  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence.  Few  docu- 
ments are  so  vaunted  by  our  Transatlantic  brethren, 
and  few  documents  deserve  to  be  so  lauded,  if  it  be 
regarded  simply  as  the  crowning  act  of  a  nation's 
struggle  for  liberty.  But  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  contents  of  the  document  itself,  I  have  said,  and  I 
do  say,  that  it  is  very  far  from  containing  either  an 
accurate  or  a  dignified  statement  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  violent  separation  of  the  American  colonies 
from  the  parent  state.  In  particular,  it  charges  upon 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  as  an  individual,  grievances 
and  complaints,  and  a  refusal  to  give  redress,  which 
the  framer  of  the  act  himself  knew  well  were  the 
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results  of  the  doings,  not  of  tlio  king,  but  of  the  ministry. 
Not  only  so,  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence 
charges  the  King  of  Great  Britain  with  crimes  and 
with  conduct,  with  acts  of  cruelty  and  of  perfidy,  of 
which  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  for 
alleging  him  to  have  been  guilty.  In  adhering  to 
and  supporting  a  ministry  who  persisted  in  carrying 
on  a  war  with  our  then  colonies,  notwithstanding 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  talented  oppositions  that 
any  ministry  ever  had  to  encounter  in  the  British 
senate,  and  even  after  that  war  had  been  shown  to  be 
unpopular  and  distasteful  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation,  George  III.  did  undoubtedly  act  unwisely. 
But  the  act  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  that  of 
his  ministers,  not  of  himself;  and  the  framer  and 
approvers  of  the  American  Declaration  themselves 
knew  well,  as  statesmen,  that  in  a  constitutional 
country  like  England  such  was  necessarily  the  faet. 
Why,  then,  was  not  the  statement  framed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fact?  I  fear  the  alone  answer  is, 
Because,  in  the  then  state  of  the  public  mind,  both  in 
America  and  in  Great  Britain,  it  secured  more  sym- 
pathy to  affect  to  represent  the  contest  as  invoked, 
caused,  and  consummated  In  the  manner  it  had  been, 
througli  the  headstrong  tyranny  of  a  wayward  and 
unfeeling  despot.  But  George  III.  was  no  despot; 
and,  whatever  his  other  faults  or  failings,  cruelty 
and  perfidy  cannot  with  truth  be  classed  among 
them. 

The  matters  and  scenes  above  referred  to,  however. 
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arc  now  long  byegono  witli  the  generation  In  whoso 
time  tliey  were  trunsucted.  Tlio  incidents  connected 
with  them  have  become  matters  ut'  hlHtory,  on  which 
future  generations  will  pass  their  verdict ;  and  who- 
ever was  to  blame — either  in  the  begimiing,  in  the 
conduct,  or  in  regard  to  the  issue — the  wise  of  both 
countries  seem  to  be  agreed  in  tills,  that  it  is  fortunate, 
both  for  the  parent  state  and  the  severed  colony,  that 
the  separation  took  place  at  the  time,  if  not  in  tho 
manner  in  which  it  did. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Capitol  of  Washing- 
ton stands  a  gigantic  statue  to  the  memory  of  him 
who  has  given  his  name  to  the  city.  Tlie  inscription 
on  this  monument  is  dignified  and  simple.  On  the 
one  side  "  First  in  war,"  on  the  other  "  First  in  peace." 
The  statue  is  colossal,  and  the  attitude  striking. 
Measures  are  likewise  now  In  progress  for  erecting  In 
the  capital  a  national  testimonial,  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  to  commemorate  the  services  and  virtues  of 
this  the  greatest  of  the  framers  and  defenders  of  the 
American  confederation. 

A  transition  from  the  description  of  the  capital  of  a 
nation,  to  the  consideration  of  the  form  of  government, 
is  so  natural,  that  explanation  of  motives  for  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  latter  subject  were  unnecessary,  did 
not  the  obvious  importance  of  the  topic  justify  the 
mention  of  the  fact,  that  the  views  to  be  now  recorded 
are  the  results,  not  merely  of  impressions  formed  when 
in  America,  and  from  what  I  saw  there,  but  of  a 
study  of  the  republican  constitution  of  the  United 
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States,  years  before  I  put  iny  foot  on  their  shorcfl. 
Before  viHiting  the  great  repuhlic,  I  enjoyed  koiuo 
acquaintaneo  with  the  writingA  of  its  diHtinguiislml 
juriBts.  I  had  read  myself  into  the  belief  that  tin; 
constitution  of  the  Federal  Union  of  America  raniccd 
very  high  among  the  aeliicvements  of  modern  wisiloui. 
A  close  inspection  of  the  machinery  in  actual  opera- 
tion has  not  dispelled  this  opinion,  although  it  luis 
modified  it  on  all  points,  and  corrected  it  in  some. 

When,  in  the  year  1787,  twelve  years  after  their 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  deputies  of  the  tluii 
United  States  of  America  finally  agreed  to  and  sub- 
scribed the  Deed  of  Constitution,  a  course  was  adven- 
tured on,  and  a  form  of  goveninjcnt  ratified,  for  which 
there  was  no  favourable  prestige  in  the  history  of  the 
past.  Confederated  republics  have  never  yet  reached 
an  old  age  of  national  existence.  Not  to  occujiy  time 
and  space  by  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  federal 
unions  obscurely  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  more 
ancient  history,  it  suffices  here  to  refer  to  that  of  the 
Grecian  republics,  whose  early  dissolution  arose 
more  from  the  coiToding  influences  of  internal  jealousy, 
and  from  conflicting  interests,  than  from  the  violent 
assaults  of  foreign  aggression  ;  or  to  the  confederation 
of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland  in  later  clays, 
which  only  found  an  end  to  domestic  dissension  by 
taking  refuge  in  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  the  past  that 
the  fathers  and  framers  of  the  American  constitution 
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fouM  gfttlior  their  liopo  of  porinnnoncy  (ov  tlioir  yminp^ 
iv|)ul)lic.  Tlicy  adhcrod,  however,  to  tlieir  rcsohition 
to  funn  a  united  eotifederatioii ;  and  prejudice  itHelf 
cannot  deny  tliat  nohly  was  that  resolve  carried  into 
execution.  Nay  nu)rc,  if  ever  a  repuhlican  form  of 
government  was  to  Bueceed,  it  was  surely  in  such 
circumstances  as  W(!re  hero  combined.  Never,  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  was  the  ex[)eriment  made  under 
liap[»ier  auspices,  or  with  brighter  and  hotter  founded 
hopes.  One  solitary  cloud  dinnued  the  azure  brij^ht- 
nc»8  of  the  horizon  of  the  young  republic.  The 
existence  of  slavery,  in  about  one  moiety  of  the  Htates, 
was  the  only  source  whence  there  could  bo  dread  of 
danger  to  the  constitution ;  and,  ^'  small  as  a  man's 
hand"'  as  that  cloud  was,  it  could  only  be  the 
far-seeing  who  could  from  it  derive  the  presenti- 
ment, that  something  might  yet  occur  to  raise  a 
conflict  of  interests  and  of  views  sufficient  to  put  an 
end  to  the  close  union  and  entire  harmony  that,  in 
1787,  bound  together  the  confederated  states.  Other- 
wise, all  bade  fair  for  future  domestic  peace  and  weal. 
The  authors  of  the  constitutional  articles  were  men  of 
cool  heads  and  patriot  hearts ;  and  the  tender  republic 
was  to  be  tried  on  a  clear  stage,  in  a  new  world,  and 
afar  from  those  conflicting  elements  of  kingly  or  of 
oligarchical  growth,  w^hich  might  have  impeded  its 
development  had  the  formation  of  a  confederated 
republic  been  attempted  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Nay 
more — the  success  of  the  experiment  has,  up  to  the 
present  hour,  justified  the  anticipations  of  the  authors 
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of  tlio  Aiuorii'uii  coiiMtitiitioii;  and  I  nitortuiii  n  ntronfr 
opiiritui  tliiit,  it'tVoiii  liny  mmriT  hoi  ioiiM  (lanpfcr  nuMuuTrt 
tlio  contcdonu')'  of  tlio  UniU'd  Station,  untl  tlnvntciiM 
to  (liHtnrli  itH  integrity,  tli'iH  tact  aris(>M  nu>ro  iVoni  tiio 
I'M'tTt  of  ini'oadK  wliicli  have  from  tiniu  to  thnu  Ihtii 
nuidt^  on  tlio  principles  of  the  constitntion,  than  from 
nny  defect  inherent  in  that  (h)ennient  itHclf.  I  hiivc 
said  that,  from  n  Homewhat  early  period  of  my  hfe,  I 
iuul  been  a  Htndent  of  the  eonstitntion  of  the  riiitnl 
StateH,  and  tluit,  althtuip^h  not  an  advocati^  for  rrpul). 
lican  torniH  of  government  in  the  aimtract,  I  had,  cic 
1  virtited  the  Union,  formed  a  high  opinion  of  its 
wisdom.  Indeed,  it  wonid  be  ditHeult  to  frame  a  iiioiv 
complete  form  of  re))nblican  governnuMit  than  that  of 
the  American  Federal  Union  ;  or  to  point  out  a  cause 
of  ditHculty  >vhich  in  not  comprehended,  and  providoJ 
for,  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  Hcven  articlcH  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  StatcH,  or  of  the  amciul- 
ments  thereon.  In  republican  theory,  it  in  perfect. 
lUit  has  it  been  as  perfect  in  its  operation  or  execu- 
tion ?  It  certainly  has  not ;  and  the  reason  it  has  nut 
been  so  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  to  be  found, 
not  in  any  defects  in  the  constitution  itself,  but  in  the 
numner  in  which  its  working  has  been  interfered  with 
by  conflicting  claims,  set  up  by  individual  states,  on 
the  general  plea  and  principle  that,  in  joining  the 
Union,  they  had  reserved  their  independency.  Li 
particular,  tho  nullification  doctrine  strangely  but 
ably  advocated  by  IMr  Calhoun,  as  the  organ  and 
mouthpiece   of  the   Southern  States,  and,  since  his 
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(Icclunitioii  o(  it,  I'OKortcil  to  on  ovrry  ocnMiDii  of  u 
(litUiViirr  lictwci'ii   tlii'   ^I'liorul   pivcriiiiu'iit  and  uii 
inillviduiil  Htutu — tit'ltiiiicH   lor  tlio  iii«»st  unworthy  of 
jmrty  |>ui'|>omch — Htrikt'H  at  llio  wvy  vitaln  of  the  con- 
stitution of  tho  lInit(Ml  Staturt  of  Auiorii-a.     \\y  (hat 
iloctrini;  it  in  nuiintaincd  tluU,  when  tlu)  fctU'ral  p;«)Vi!i'n- 
incut,  Hitting  in  (/oup;rcss,  nhall  paHH  a  hiw  which,  in 
tiic    opinioik   of    any    indlviiUuil    Htatc,   cxcc.cdrt   tliu 
powers  contcrrctl  hy  the  couHtitution,  it  in  the  province, 
and  witliin  the  power,  of  the  h^gishitun^  of  that  Htate 
to  Htay  the  pnjgre.s.H  of  tlu?  hiw,  hy  dcchiring  it  to  bo 
of  no  ert'ect — by  nullifying  its  o[Kration   within  hucIi 
Htute^H  own  particular  territories,     it  \h  true  that  tho 
cxiHtcncu  of  this  alh^ged  Mtate  right  has  never  been 
foniuilly  recogniHcd  ;    indeed,  to  Honiu  extent  it  haM 
been  repudiated  by  the  general  government.     One  of 
the  most  brilliant  ellortH  of  the  truly  great  VVebHter 
lias  been  devoted  to   illustrating  its  incompatibility 
with  the  very  existence  of  the  general  government. 
But  the  smiko   is  scotched,  not  killed.     From  timo 
to  time  it  is  constantly  recurring  and  i earing  up  ita 
huad,  impeding  the  action   of  the    legislature,   and 
destroying  the  suprenniey  of  the  constitution.     Great 
Britain  treated  with  the  United  States'  Government 
relative  to  the  amicable  settlement  of  a  question  of 
boundary,  of  little  value  to  the  Republic,  and  still 
less  to  England.      A  reference  of  the  dispute  was 
made  between  tho  two  high  contracting  parties.     But 
the  negotiations  were  almost  marred,  and  the  two 
countries  nearly  involved  in  warfare  about  some  miles 
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of  iiioiiiitaiii  Iniid,  hoonuMO  of  tlio  iiitorpoMltiuii  of  ^ 
third  jMirty  or  tu>p)t!niit  in  tlin  inilr|K>iHlnit  Mtatt;  of 
Maiiiu  !  A|;niii,  the  fcth'rnl  ^ovrniiiiciit  uf  the  I  niud 
HtatcH  (>Htnl)liMhc(l  n  tnritl';  hut  tho  tiTtiirt  of  it  pltuHcd 
not  tlio  Htiito  of  South  Ciiroliim,  and  tlmt  ihd('|»€n- 
dent  member  of  the  ill-cemented  lM)dy  politic  (liMa)>< 
proved  of,  nnd  consequently  nuUiiied  the  law.  The 
conrie(|ucnce  wah  nn  alteration  of  the  f;eiu>ral  turift',  to 
conciliate  one  recusant  or  refractory  Htate,  and  (for  at 
the  time  it  seemed  a  prohahle  thln^,  ^Vom  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  powerful  State  of  South  ('nroliiia) 
prevent  the  poHflibility  of  an  internecine  war.  In- 
stances  to  the  same  effect  might  be  multiplied,  htit 
these  two  sufKce  to  illuHtrate  the  general  position 
which  is  at  present  the  alone  object  in  view. 

But  it  is  no  defect  in  the  ''  constitution  of  tlio 
United  States  "  that  gives  rise  to  these  and  to  otlur 
difficulties  in  its  practical  working.  All  the  consider- 
ation I  can  give  the  subject  leads  to  the  conclusiun 
that,  apart  from  the  general  question  of  slavery, 
which  is  one  per  se,  the  only  source  of  embarrassment 
is,  that  while,  by  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  suffi- 
cient powers  have  been  conferred  on  the  goneral 
government,  that  spirit  of  party  which  is  the  buiio  of 
any  country,  and  especially  of  America — in  which 
there  is  always  so  numerous  an  army  of  placemen, 
hangers-on,  and  expectants — has  led  to  the  putting 
forth,  on  the  part  of  individual  states,  of  claims  to  a 
degree  of  "  independence  "  and  "  reserved  right," 
which  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  full,  free 
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cxprf'we  of  tlio  powort  coi»f(*rrctl  by  the  coiiittitutiun 
upon  i\\v  central   ^ovrrnninit.      T»  givo  power  to 
aiTiinj;*^  all  nuittcrH  ^^i' ^^  dutio^,  ifnporti^,  and  exciMcii/* 
i»  ot*  no  great  uw,  provided  thone  to  bu  uio«t  arteoted 
by  tlieir  uperntiunM  are  to  he  Cfifitlcd  to  dei'lt^rt*  tliu 
arnmgenientH  null  utter  tlu*y  liuvu  Uen  niude.     To 
Ihj  Autliorined  to  niuku  truatieM,  and  ^^  regulate  eoni- 
mcrcc  with  foreign  nationM,"  in  of  little  avail,  if  the 
individual  member  of  the  eonfederution  wIiomu  terri- 
tory may  be  most  atVeeted  by  the  treaty  or  regulation 
JA  entitled  to  interpose  ItH  veto,  or  e<pudly  etfectivo 
rct'tD^ul  of  aeci'HHion  or  actpiieseence.     And  authority 
^'  to  eHtabliiih  post-otKees,  and  make  po8t-roa(U,*'  In  but 
au  empty  permiriHion   if  the  general  govcrnnumt  are 
not  permitted  to  aMsesH  for  the  formation  and  nuiin- 
tcnniiee  of  Huch  utilitieH,  nave  under  the  rink  of  having 
the  law  nullitied  by  8omo  individual  8tat(^,  whieh  may 
be  unwilling  to  bear  its  gharo  of  the  expeiisc. 

In  a  word,  it  may  be  too  mueh  to  say  that  the  doc- 
trine of  nuUitieation  and  the  democratic  theory  of 
reserved  state  rights  is  destructive  of  the  American 
union  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  afHrm  that 
tlicy  contain  elements  of  dissension,  and  that,  carried 
to  their  legitimate  extent,  they  may  prove  utterly 
inconsistent  with  all  vigour  of  government.  A 
general  governing  power,  fettered  by  such  a  restrictive 
piiuclple,  can  scarcely  expect  to  continue  "  powerful 
at  home  and  respected  abroad."  That  these  effects 
have  not  been  more  clearly  manifested  in  the  past 
history  of  the  great  republic  of  America,  I  attribute 
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to  tlicsc  causes — that,  welded  togetlicr  in  love  and 
nuitiial  forbearance  by  the  trying  ordeal  of  the  Kevo- 
hitionary  VV'ar,  the  original  states  of  the  confederation 
were  long  ere  they  permitted  the  agitation  of  uny 
question  that  would  disturb  their  consociation  or 
repose ;  that  it  has  been  the  good  destiny  of  the 
United  States  to  have  had  at  the  head  of  their  affiilrs, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  men  of  patriotic  hearts,  sound 
heads,  and  tried  business  habits ;  and  that,  whenever 
conflict  has  been  likely  to  arise  between  the  general 
government  and  a  refractory  state,  some  judicious 
means  have  been  found  for  reconciling  the  recusants, 
or  evading  the  difficulty  without  bringing  the  question 
to  a  decisive  issue  or  arbitrament.  Even  while  I 
write,  the  monster  republic  is  assailed  with  a  greater 
difficulty,  and  a  stronger  chance  of  disunion,  than  it 
has  had  to  encounter  in  any  of  the  darkest  years  of  its 
bypast  history ;  and  sure  am  I  that  there  is  no  one 
with  a  heart  to  feel,  and  a  capacity  to  understand,  wlio 
fails  to  admire  the  efforts  of  American  statesmen  of 
all  creeds  and  classes  to  allay  the  storm,  and  to  find 
out,  if  they  can,  some  standing  ground  of  honest  and 
honourable  compromise  and  mutual  concession. 

But  the  preceding  observations  on  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  are  not  intended  to  convey  the 
impression  that,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  American 
Eepublic  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  dismembered 
and  disunited.  No  doubt  the  day  of  separation  may 
come — anticipating  the  future  destinies  of  the  land  of 
"  stars  and  stripes  "  by  the  analogies  of  the  past,  it 
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would  seem  almost  a  certainty  that  the  time  when  it 
will  be  divided  must  arrive.  Looking  to  the  already 
vast  extent  of  the  United  States'  territory,  and  to  the 
great  additions  lately  made  tliereto,  the  conclusion  is 
scarcely  to  be  resisted  that,  at  some  period  or  other,  it 
will  form  the  abode  of  more  than  one  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Reflecting  on  the  entire  separation  and 
severance  of  the  pecuniary  interests^  and  the  difterence 
in  the  personal  habits  of  the  northern  from  those  of 
the  southern  states,  it  would  seem  a  strange  event  that 
such  materials  could  be  permanently  welded  into  an 
enduring  entireness ;  and,  considering  the  firm  stand 
assumed  by  the  respective  champions  of  the  two  great 
parties  that  now  contend  for  dominance,  it  would 
seem  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  day  of  disunion 
among  the  heterogeneous  materials  comprised  within 
the  great  union  of  North  America  can  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

But,  despite  these  admissions,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  anticipate  an  early  secession  of  one  part  of  the 
confederacy  from  the  other — nay  more,  (and  while  I 
by  no  means  think  that  a  peaceful  separation  would 
materially  interfere  with  the  rapid  advancement, 
either  of  the  north  or  of  the  south,  of  the  east  or  of 
the  far  west,  or  lead  to  those  anarchical  results  gene- 
rally predicated  as  likely  to  follow  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  American  confederation,)  I  would, 
were  I  an  American  as  I  am  a  Briton,  regard  a 
severance  of  the  Federative  Union,  albeit  an  amicable 
or  at  least  a  peaceful  one,  as  the  greatest  calamity 
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that  could  possibly  befall  my  great  and  rising  country. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  an  American  to  be 
found  who  is  not  more  or  less  imbued  with  this 
feeling.  What  heart  does  not  respond  to  the  thrilling 
sentiments  beautifully  expressed  by  Mr  Webster,  when 
he  says,  "  Who  is  there  among  us  that,  if  he  should 
find  himself  on  any  spot  of  the  earth  where  human 
beings  exist,  and  where  the  existence  of  other  nations 
is  known,  would  not  be  proud  to  say, '  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can, I  am  a  countryman  of  Washington,  I  am  a 
citizen  of  that  republic  which,  although  it  has  sud- 
denly sprung  up,  yet  there  are  none  on  the  globe  who 
have  ears  to  hear  and  have  not  heard  of  it,  who  know 
anything  and  yet  do  not  know  of  its  existence  and 
its  glory.  And,  gentlemen,"  adds  he,  "  let  me  reverse 
the  picture  ;  let  me  ask  who  is  there  among  us  that, 
if  he  were  to  be  found  to-morrow  in  one  of  the  civil- 
ised countries  of  Europe,  and  was  there  to  learn  that 
this  goodly  form  of  government  had  been  overthrown 
— that  the  United  States  were  no  longer  united,  that  a 
death-blow  had  been  struck  upon  the  bond  of  union, 
that  they  themselves  had  destroyed  their  chief  good 
and  their  chief  honour — who  is  there  whose  heart 
would  not  sink  within  him  ?  Who  is  there  who  would 
not  cover  his  face  for  very  shame  ?  "  There  will  be 
no  doubt  about  the  beauty  of  the  passage  I  have  thus 
quoted,  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  of  its  truth. 
Throughout  this  record  of  my  impressions,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid  saying  anything  as  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  mind  and  manners  exhibited  by  the  Ameri- 
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cans  as  a  people — not  deeming  the  time  spent  by  me 
among  them  sufficient  to  justify  prominent  allusions 
to  Buch   matters.      But   I   have    already   elsewhere 
remarked,  tiiat  there  are  few  privileges  an  American 
citizen  views  with  siich  complacency,  as  his  mem- 
bership of  the  Union — the  privilege  of  calling  him- 
self a  citizen  of  the  American  confederacy.     This  fact 
lies  too  much  on  the  surface  to  escape   the  notice 
of  the  most  casual  observer.     The  Englishman,  the 
Scotchman,  or  the  Irishman  have  each  their  separate 
subject  of  glorification  connected  with  their  severa 
lands  of  the  rose,  the  thistle,  and  the  shamrock,  even 
while  they  unite  in  the  anthem  of  "  Rule  Britannia." 
But   the  national  boast  of  the   genuine  American 
is,  not  that  he  belongs  to  New  York,  IMassachusets, 
Kentucky,  or  Ohio  ;    it  is  that  he  is  an  American 
—a  citizen  of  the   United   States'   confederation — 
a  native   of    the    country    which    gave   birth    and 
fame  to   Washington,  and  a   denizen  of  that  land 
whose    standard    is   "  the    star-spangled    banner." 
This  feeling  is  the  chord  so  beautifully  and  effectively 
touched  by  Mr  Webster;   it  is  one  very  generally 
prevalent  throughout   the  United    States,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  prevails  is  one  of  the  causes  to 
which  I  look  for  a  greater  permanency  to  the  Federal 
Union  of  America  than  has  been  by  some  thought 
probable.     Even  slavery  itself — even  the  restlessness 
of  the  North  under  this  blot  on  the  national  escutcheon, 
and  its  anxiety  to  wipe  it  off,  conflicting  with  the 
determination  of  the  South  to  stand  by  and  to  support 
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it — will  not  suffice  to  countervail  against  the  principle 
to  which  I  have  rcfeiTed.     In  the  last  war  with  Circat 
Britain^  the  States  stood  together  at  a  time  when  their 
union  was  most  severely  tried,  through  the  fact  of  tlio 
war  being  adverse  to  the  most  obvious  interests  of  at 
least  one  section  of  the  confederation ;  and,  dark  as  is 
the  cloud  which  at  present  menaces  the  integrity  of 
the  American  Union,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that,  under 
the  auspices  of  such  men  as  Clay  and  Webster,  some 
measure  of  compromise  and  conciliation  will  yet  be 
found,  consistent  alike  with  the  principles  of  the  North, 
the  honour  of  the  South,  and  the  safety  of  both.    No 
doubt,   this    question    of    slavery   is    the   difficulty 
of  the  American  Union.     It  is  the  "  Irish  question" 
of  the   American   Legislature.      Nay,   more,  't  has 
difficulties    connected    with   it,  or    arising  from  it, 
separate    and  independent   of  the    question   of  the 
integrity    of  the    central    power,  which    has    been 
already   shortly   considered.      The  very  manner  in 
which  so  very  keen  a  discussion   upon  the  Ameri- 
can slave  question   has  been  grafted  on   the  consi- 
deration of  a  motion  for  the  admission  of  California 
as  a  member  of  the  Republican  Union,  proves  how 
important  and  how  intense  the  feeling  which  pervades 
the  States  upon  this  subject  undoubtedly  is.     Cali- 
fornia having  herself  resolved  on  a  constitution  which 
excluded  sla,very,  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for 
mixing  up  the  question  of  her  admission  into  the  family 
of  states  with  the  general  topic  which  divides  the  North 
from  the  South.      It  might  be  natural,  but  it  was  not 
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necessary  so  to  do.  It  might  have  been  avoided,  had 
tlic  South  and  its  Congressional  leaders  so  willed.  If 
there  be,  in  the  form  of  California's  application  to  be 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  brotherhood,  anything 
irregular  and  at  variance  with  the  constitution  (as  Mr 
Callioun  alleges,)  it  was  easy  to  have  discussed  the 
motion  or  resolution  on  that  ground  alone  ;  and  prece- 
dents are  to  be  found  in  the  admission  of  earlier  states 
of  tlie  confederation,  which  might  have  been  held 
authoritative  on  the  subject.  lUit  that  the  fact  was  not 
so,  and  that  the  application  of  the  American  El 
Dorado^  or  golden  region,  has  been  made  the  signal 
for  sounding  the  tocsin  on  the  question  of  slavery 
throughout  the  Union,  powerfully  and  eloquently 
evidences  the  strength  of  the  feelings  entertained 
upon  the  subject,  by  the  two  great  parties  who  divide 
between  them  the  influence  of  the  confederation. 
That  such  has  been  the  case  is  to  be  attributed  mainly 
to  the  South,  and,  in  part  at  least,  it  is  charged  against 
them  as  a  fault.  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  position  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Southern  States  (many  of  them  privately  and  on  prin- 
ciple opposed  to  slavery,)  feel  themselves  to  be  placed. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  chiefly  accountable  for 
the  excitement  which  at  present  agitates  the  Union  ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  question  which  has  created  it  is 
one  which  seems  to  have  been  at  present  raised  without 
adequate  cause  or  imperious  necessity,  the  originating 
of  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  political  mistake,  and 
consequently  a  fault. 
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But  whatever  its  destinies  for  the  future,  prcjudict' 
itself  eannot  deny  that  the  past  history  of  the  Anierican 
Federal  Union   has  hcen  one  of  searcely  paralleled 
prosperity.     For  above  sixty  yeors  it  has  been  found 
compatible  with,  if  not  conducive  to,  th#  most  rapid 
advancement  in  wealth  and  in  population  that  was 
ever  recorded  in  the  historic  annals  of  any  people. 
Since  its  constitution  was  subscribed  by  the  Deputies 
in  1787,  the  Republic  of  North  America  has  acted 
with  a  closeness  of  union,  and  a  rapidity  of  increase 
which  contrasts  most  strikingly  with  the  internal  wars 
and  back-going  tendencies  which  have  been  at  work  to 
retard  the  advancement  of  the  numerous  republics  to 
be  seen  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  same  great 
continent.     That  such  has  been  the  good  destiny  of 
the  North  American  Union  is,  I  apprehend,  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  articles  of  its 
constitution  of  1787,  and  to  the  strength  and  solidity 
of  the  central  power  thereby  created.     Of  that  con- 
stitution it  was  remarked  by  Franklin,  at  the  time  he 
signed  it,  "  I  consent  to  this  constitution  because  I 
expect  no  better,  and  because  I  am  not  sure  it  is  not 
the  best ;"  and  by  Washington  himself,  the  chairman 
of  the  Convention,  that,  "  In  the  aggregate,  it  is  the 
best  constitution  that  can  be  obtained  at  this  epoch.'' 
The  words  in  which  these  great  men  thus  couched 
their  eulogy  of  the  production  they  were  themselves 
mainly  instrumental  in  fashioning,  may  seem  to  argue 
something  like  moderate  expectations  of  well-working 
and  permanency.     It  is  therefore  all  the  moid  satis- 
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t'lietory  to  know  that,  tested  by  tlio  experience  of 
nearly  two  generations  of  men,  the  federal  constitu- 
tion thus  ushered  into  the  world — after  a  few  months' 
sederunt  of  the  deputies  who  formed  it — has  been,  if 
not  produe^^ve  of,  at  least  entirely  consistent  with, 
an  unusually  large  amount  of  national  prosperity 
and  advancement  in  all  that  adorns  or  dignities  a 
national  career. 

With  these  few  observations  on  the  sources  whence 
alone  danger  may  be  anticipated  to  the  integrity  of 
tlie  constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  again  declare 
myself  an  admirer  of  that  constitution ;  and  it  is 
because  I  am  so,  and  that  I  desire  its  stability  and 
continuance,  that  I  bring  my  notes  upon  it  to  a  termi- 
nation, by  remarking,  by  way  of  moral — That  he  who 
would  conserve  the  permanency  of  the  federal  union 
of  the  American  States,  must  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  General  Government.  For  reasons  greatly  too 
numerous  to  permit  of  their  consideration  being  ad- 
ventured on  here,  there  arc  no  grounds  for  fear  of  the 
central  power  proving  too  strong  for  that  of  the 
individual  states  of  which  it  is  the  keystone ;  but 
there  are  at  least  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
centrifugal  forces  of  the  independent  members  of  the 
body  politic  may  prove  too  powerful  for  the  centri- 
petal attraction  which  directs  their  energies  towards  a 
common  centre. 
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"  lUit  mldit  tlie  crowd,  tlie  liiiiii,  tlie  slinck  of  men, 
To  lienr,  to  nee,  to  feel,  nti<l  to  pukmvm. 


Ami  roam  nluiiK*  the  world's  tired  detiixen." 


IIVRON. 


"  Mny  Dovcrnment  never  doKencmte  into  a  mob,  nor  mobi  grow  utrong  tnoiigh 
become  Kuvernments."— Ham  8li(  k'h  Toaht. 


LEAVINO  WASHINGTON — IlETUUN  TO  NEW  YORK  rid  lULTIMOnF,  AND 
rUlLADKM'lIU — NKW  VOtlK— llOUTE  TO  UOSTON — NEW  EN(iI,AND 
RAILWAYS — THE  I'lLURIM  FATHERS  — CITY  OP  BOSTON— HA HVAIID 
UNIVERSITY — CEMETERY  AT  MOUNT  AUBURN — TOWN  OF  LOWKII,, 
ITS  ORIGINAL  FOUNDATION,  RISE,  AND  PROGRESS — LEAVING  AME- 
RICA. 


Leaving  Washington,  after  an  inspection  of  its  envi- 
rons sufficient  to  satisfy  mo  of  the  fact  that,  although 
the  site  of  tlie  city  is  well  chosen,  the  land  by  wliicli 
it  is  surrounded  is  poor,  and  incapable  of  high  culti- 
vation, I  returned  to  Baltimore,  thence  to  Philadelphia, 
and  thence  to  New  York,  adopting,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  return  route  from  Philadelphia  diiFercnt  from 
the  one  I  had  taken  in  my  way  up  to  the  capital.  I 
have  however  already  said,  regarding  both  tho 
"monumental"  and  the  "Quaker"  city,  all  v'lat  I 
think  likely  to  interest  the  general  reader,  and  my 
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return  joiinicy  was  not  nuirkiMl  by  nny  peculiar  inci- 
dents, or  hy  tilt!  Hi^lit  oi'  any  particular  novelty. 

The  rctiu'n  to  New  York  attonled  nie  an  opportu- 
nity ot' vinitini''  Huch  HcencH  in  it  as  had  heen  omitted 
thr<»u;;h  want  ot*  invitation  or  of  su^-^cstion)  on  the 
(icrasion   of  my  lirst  visit.     Amongst  these  was  the 
|iliice  of  resort  known   to   the  New    ^'ork    populace 
uiuler   the   cognomen  of  "  the   Casth;   Ciarden, "    a 
{ilace  of  public  entertainment  erected  on  a  mole,  and 
(Diiiiected   with  the  "  Battery  "  by  a  bridge.     This 
iiiuh;  was  formerly  occupied  as  a  fortress,  to  aid  in 
protecting  the  harbour ;  but  it  is  now  nuide  nse  of  as 
a  place  of  amusement,  the  area  of  it  being  chiefly 
uirupied  as  the  site  of  a  great  amphitheatre,  capable, 
the  guide-books  say,  of  containing  ten  thousand  per- 
30US,  and  certaiidy  calculated  to  give  sitting  or  stand- 
ing room  to  a  multitude  little  short  of  that  number. 
Attracted  thither  by  the  announcement  of  an  Oratorio, 
and  the  seductive  promise  of  the  melodious  strains  of 
a  brass  band  of  surpassing  excellence,  1  wandered  to 
the  place,  alone  and  unknown.     Farther,  however, 
than  hearing  the  beautiful  anthem  of  "  Old  Hundred" 
very  creditably  played,  and  enjoying  its  pcrformancfc 
luueli,  (albeit  the  sound  of  the  instruments  was  some- 
what interfered  with  by  the  noise  from  the  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  numerous  parties  who  were  engaged 
refreshing  nature  within  the  gigantic  erection,)  there 
was  nothing  seen  or  heard  within  the  Castle  Garden 
of  New  York  that  would  justify  or  require  more  promi- 
nent notice. 
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Tltc  lnr(iiinii^  vihUoi'  to  tho  coinnuM'i  iai  cinporiiiiii 
of  America  niny  Ix;  itidiiced  to  dirci't  Ii'ih  iiivcsti^rn. 
tiutiM  tu  the  Htnto  of  criiiir  and  paiipt^nHin  in  that 
city  ;  and  if  lie  docM  ho,  lie  will  lie  Honi(!wliat  Htartkd 
on  the  wuhjeet  of  the  latter,  particnlarly  if  he  has  Ut't 
the  Old  Country  under  the  idea  that,  in  eoniiiir^^  to 
a  now  one,  he  has  left  de.stitution  liehind  him.  In  a 
report  to  the  niunieipal  authorities  of  New  York  hy  Mr 
Matnell,  (the  ehief  of  the  New  York  poliee,)  in  l.'S4!), 
it  Is  stated  that,  in  eleven  police  districts,  tiuro 
existed  2t)iJ.'>  <'hildrcn  without  Oic  visil)le  means  dt 
support  —  homeless,  houseless  wanderers,  who  arc 
forced,  cither  hy  their  ])arent8,  or  hy  povert3'  '""' 
want  of  protection,  to  the  perpetration  of  erim.  for 
their  subsistence.  Mr  jNEatsell  further  states  ihot,  of 
these,  two-thirds  arc  girls  of  from  eleven  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  free  coloured  population  of  New 
York,  in  particular,  is  a  class  that  largely  contributes 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  mendicity.  The  "Oiidition  of  these 
poor  people  is  indeed,  and  in  many  respects,  deeply  to 
be  deplored.  liooked  down  upon  and  despised,  as 
they  unquestionably  are  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
white  population,  they  form  a  kind  of  Pariah  tribe 
amidst  the  rest  of  the  community.  Though  freemen, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  possess,  much  less  to  enjoy, 
the  inestimable  blessings  which  the  term  "  freedom  ' 
conveys  to  the  mind  of  a  resident  in  these  isles,  where 

"  No  slave  over  trod. " 


And  if  one-fourth  of  the  details  heard  by  nie,  from 
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intt'llip^cnt  Intliientiiil  resIilciitH  in  tin*  v\\y  of  Now 
York,  wiiw.  true,  tlir  Mtati^iiu'iit  ot*  Mr  lIuyiicH  (oiw  ot* 
tli('  sfiiatoi'M  of  South  ('jiroliiui)  is  not  vt-ry  p'catly 
(xai^f^tTiitcd,  wlu'n  lie  wuijl  that  *'  then*  Aova  not  rxist 
oil  th(^  faci;  of  tlir  >vhoK>  earth  a  popuhition  ho  poor^ 
so  wn'tfhi'd,  HO  vih»,  ho  h)athsonio,  ho  utterly  di'stitutc 
i»t'  nil  tli(^  comforts,  convcniciu'cs,  and  dnu-ncies  of 
lite,  as  thu  unfortunate  lUaekn  of  I'hiiadelphia,  and 
X('\v  York,  and  Hoston."  In  the  Haine  speech  (deli- 
vered in  IH.'JO)  iMr  JlayncH  nayn,  "  1  have  Hccni,  in  the 
iicif^hhourhood  of  one  of  the  most  moral,  relij^ious, 
and  refined  cities  of  the  north,  a  family  of  free  JJhuks 
driven  to  the  caves  of  the  rocks,  and  there  obtaininj^ 
a  precarious  sidjsistcnce  from  charity  and  plunder." 

Having  remained  a  short  time  longer  in  New  York, 
during  which  I  confirmed  or  correctcMl  opinions  formed 
during  my  first  visit,  visited  some  additional  scenes, 
enjoyed  the  society  of  kind  and  esteemed  friends,  saw 
enough  of  the  New  York  ladies  to  convince  me  that 
the  reputation  they  enjoy  for  elegance  of  deportment 
and  beauty  of  countenance  is  fully  warranted,  and 
had  some  opportunities  of  satisfying  myself  as  to  the 
handsome,  nay,  extremely  luxurious  manner  in  which 
the  mercantile  aristocracy  (and  it  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  there  is  both  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth  in  the  great  republic)  of  New 
York  in  general  live,  I  proceeded  in  the  steamer 
Massachusetts  to  Stonington,  en  route  for  the  city  of 
Boston,  the  chief  town  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
capital  of  New  England. 
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TIh)  mu'iI  t4»  Stoiiiii^toii  \H  tlirnii^li   the   oiicc  tuiiuil 
liiiil  iiiiU'liHlrcu<li'ii  Mtt'uit  wliicli  li«>H  at  tlit^  W(>Mt  cml  i»t 
Loii^    Islutid  Sound,  tilxxit   fi^lit   iiiilrH  vnni  of  Ni-u 
York,  and   wliicli   in  callod  \ty  tin;   nioi'(>  d(>rtn'i|itivi 
tluin  |M)lit('  nunu^  of  lldl-pitt*.     'I'luf  pussapit*  im  imr* 
I'uw  and  tortiiouH  ;   und  a  bed  ot'  rockn  hclow,  wliicji 
('Xt«>ndK  (|uit(^   acroHH  tin*  river,  cauKcn  tiit^  water  to 
iioil   and   Htrn^i^lc   witli   eonsidcraldu    violmcc.     |{iit 
llell-j;ate,  lio\vt!ver  nsrf'ul   to  tcrroriHtrt  in  diiys  jr„|„, 
by,    or    advantnp;('<UH   to   novclints    as   a   weapon  of 
exeitcnient  in  later dayn — or  ot*  however  difliiult  iiiivi- 
Ration,  even  now,  to  nailing  vt-sseU—  ban  to  the  trii- 
veUer   by   nteain,  and  in  hucIi   a  vesnel  an  the  ^^oo(l 
steamer  MassaehuHetts,  h)st  not  only  its  danger,  biirt 
all  the  ronnmee  ot*  its  interest.     Whether  it  was  ipiy 
sense  ot*  security,  or  my  recent  introduction  to  tlie 
whirlpool  of  Niagara  and  the  rapids  of  the  St  Tiaw- 
rcnce,  that  produced  the  result,  I  know  not ;  Imi  the 
result  certainly  was,  that,  during  the  passage  o't  tlic 
Hell-gate,  or  Ilurl-gate,  I  felt  neither  an  exti^iordi- 
nary  shaking,  nor  any  unusual  sensation  wlijitcver, 
as,  racing  with  another  steamer,   (which  eventually 
outstripped  us,)  our  steam-ship  hurried  through  the 
turbulent  waters,  beating  them  down  with  her  padille- 
whecls,  and  tossing  them  aside,  as  if  in  her  impaticna- 
to  get  into  the  more  ojjcn  sea. 

The  sail  from  New  York  to  Stonington — a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-tivc  miles  through  the  entire 
length  of  Long  island  Sound,  and  with  Ijong  Islanilon 
the  one  side,  and  the  State  of  Connecticut  on  tlie  other 
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U  oxrmliiiy^ly  ploiMi^ipf.  It  <li«I  not,  liowovrr,  in 
ttiv  (*UM«;  tit  IniMt,  ntl'ord  aiiytliiiit^  turtlirr  to  cliroiiiclc, 
I'itlirr  ill  tlio  wiiy  ot' <l(-*v  ription  or  ot"  iiiiirutivo, 

I'loiii  Stoiiiiij^ton  ilic  travrllrr  prorrc^ln  liy  niilwny 
to  linstoii,  tlio  <liHt:ui«'<<  liciiijj^  ninety  niiicH.  Tliin 
iiillwav  wuH  nii«|iir>4tkt  iiihly  tin;  licMt,  ami  tlir  lic^t 
.t|i|ioiMt(>4l  Olio,  I  tiavi'llnl  on  dnrin^  my  cxciit'Hion 
thron^li  tilt*  (<iiit(>(l  SttitoH.  I  niij^lit  with  tnitli  add, 
that  my  j;ood  t'ortum^  in  tliix  |mrt  of  my  jotinu'yinpjH 
WUH   not   contiiicd    to   the    rxcrllrnrr   of  tlic   railwjiv 

• 

tiavclird  on.  It  <ixt<'n«lcil  to  tUo.  follow  pusHrnj^^orH — 
liulit's  as  wtdl  an  pMitlrmrn  — wliom  I  had  the  ph'awniv 
to  iiHM't  with  an  fallow  travidlorn  «»n  tlio  Stonin^toii 
and  Lon;;^  Island  Uailway.  TIuh  passin;:^  tnhnt(^  in 
(liic  to  ono  family  party  in  particular,  to  whoHtt  intcd- 
ll;i;cMt  conrti'sics  I  was,  aH  a  wolitary  Htran^'cr,  ind(d»t«'d 
ill  tliin  part  of  inv  iomncviiiLC^,  and  who  conHidcratcIv 
mid  pulitidy  otVcrcd  nu;  nuieii  information  I  mi^ht  not 
otiicrwiaci  hnvo  so  canily  procunMJ.  Save  that  tin; 
iii(livi(hial  nuMiibcrs  of  the  travtdlinj^  pHity  refernMl  to 
were  n.'sidentH  of  JJoHton,  or  its  n(d|^hhourhood,  I  had 
no  proprr  means  of  aHcertaininp;  vvlio  or  what  they 
wTie.  iUit  wdioovcr  tlxy  were,  they  em1)odie(l  much 
iiitellifjfenee,  as  well  as  mueh  beauty.  Jint  it  was  not 
only  on  this  occasion  that,  in  the  course  of  my  toiu',  I 
had  hecn  indehtiMi  to  natives  of  the  good  city  of  Hos- 
ton.  Even  befon;  reacliii*^  New  Orleans,  an  aiici- 
(lental  rencontre  had  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  two 
young  fellow  travellers,  both  of  them  from  lioston, 
and  with  whom  I  parted  in  the  Crescent  City  with 
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considerable  regret.  Again,  at  the  Springs  of  Sara- 
toga, I  liatl  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  same  town,  whom  1  hail  afterwards  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  in  his  native  place.  So  that,  althoiigli  I 
could  not  go  the  length  of  an  English  friend — one 
who,  while  he  carried  about  with  him  most  of  the 
excellencies,  entertained  also  not  a  few  of  the  sturdy 
prejudices  of  John  Bull — when  he  asserted  (even  from 
the  few  specimens  of  Bostoniana  w^e  had  met  witli 
when  travelling  together)  that  the  Boston  men  were 
decidedly  the  most  gentlemanlike  in  person  and  in 
manners  of  any  in  the  Union,  I  was  in  every  way 
predisposed  for  favourable  impressions  of  Boston  and 
its  inhab'tants.  Indeed,  so  strongly  was  my  tempo- 
rary companion  impressed  with  this  idea  of  the  supe- 
rior republican  graces  of  the  Bostonians,  that  he  one 
day  said  to  me  at  Niagara,  in  reference  to  a  somewhat 
distingud  party,  consisting  of  two  ladies  and  two 
gentlemen,  who  joined  the  dinner  table — "  I  feel  sure 
these  people  are  either  English  or  Bostonians."  Wliat- 
ever  the  citizens  of  Boston  may  think  of  the  compli- 
ment, I  can  assure  them  it  was  a  very  high  one  in  the 
opinion  of  its  author.  But  while  I  cannot,  in  justice 
to  my  friends  in  sundiy  other  cities  and  towns  of  tlie 
American  Union,  give  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
of  Massachusetts  so  exclusive  a  place  in  the  field  of 
American  intelligence  or  elegance,  I  can  honestly  say, 
that  my  limited  experience  of  Boston  and  its  society 
has  left  a  most  favourable  impression  on  my  mind,  and 
exciied  in  me  a  strong  desire  to  repeat  my  visit. 
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Hut  it  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the  society  of 
IJoston,  or  of  personal  reminiscences  connected  witli 
sonio  of  its  denizens,  that  I  drew  near  tlic  capital  of 
Massachusetts  with  more  interest  than  I  had  approached 
any  other  locality  in  the  American  Union.  In  visiting 
tlic  seaboard  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
English  or  Scottish  traveller  nmst  surely  feel  that  he 
is  ai)proaching  almost  to  hallowed  ground. 

Tiie  Pilgrim  Fathers — where  is  there  the  under- 
standing that  can  appreciate  liberty  of  conscience, 
or  the  heart  that  can  denounce  oppression,  or  feel  for 
the  oppressed,  that  does  not  sympathise  with  their 
struggles,  and  respect  their  heaven-directed  and 
heaven-supported  heroism  ?  On  an  autumnal  day  in  the 
year  1620,  one  hundred  and  one  persons,  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  inclusive — themselves  the  winnowings 
of  a  larger  body  who  had  previously  made  the  same 
attempt,  but  had  been  obliged  to  put  back  owing  to 
the  frailty  and  unseaworthiness  of  their  ships — set  sail 
from  the  port  of  Plymouth  in  England  to  cross  the 
hroad  Atlantic  in  the  Mayflower,  a  vessel  of  only  one 
hundred  and  eighty  tons  burthen.  These  emigrants 
became  so  for  conscience  sake ;  and  that  they  felt  in  all 
their  intensity  those  ties  of  country  and  of  home 
which  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  human  breast, 
may  well  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  one  of  the 
earliest  acts  done  by  them  after  their  arrival  at  their 
far-off  home  across  the  waters — done  even  while  as 
yet  distracted  by  the  pressing  temporal  necessities  of 
their  position — was  to  draw  up  a  voluntary  declara- 
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tion,  or  deed  of  constitution,  in  which  they  acknow- 
ledged themselves  the  siihjects  of  the  pedant  nionarcli 
whose  blind  adhesion  to  a  fancied  prerogative,  and 
whose  insane  attempt  to  establish  an  impossible  unifor- 
mity, had  driven  them  forth  to  the  then  in]u)spital)l(' 
wilderness  of  the  New  World.  In  this  document, 
tliese  early  English  settlers  of  America  expressly  sot 
forth  that  their  voyage  had  been  undertaken  "  for  the 
glory  of  God,  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  name, 
and  the  honour  of  their  king  and  country."  The 
*'  Pilgrims,"  by  whom  this  work  of  Christian  colonisa- 
tion was  adventured  on,  are  correctly  described  by  the 
United  States'  historian,  Bancroft,  (vol.  i.  p.  307,)  as 
"  Englishmen,  Protestants,  exiles  for  religion,  men 
disciplined  by  misfortune,  cultivated  by  opportuni- 
ties of  extensive  observation,  equal  in  rank  as  in 
rights,  and  bound  by  no  code  but  that  which  might 
be  imposed  by  religion,  or  might  be  created  by  the 
public  will." 

About  the  middle  of  November  in  the  same  year, 
the  small  but  resolved  band  came  in  sight  of  the 
American  continent.  The  land  at  which  they  first 
touched  now  forms  part  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  even  here  there  is  something  to  indicate  that  the 
bark  which  bore  them  was  heaven-directed.  When 
they  set  out  from  England  their  intention  had  been 
to  proceed  southward,  at  least  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  river,  and  there  to  settle,  somewhere,  in 
all  probability,  about  the  place  where  the  town  of 
New  York  now  stands.      Had  they  succeeded  in  this 
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design,  it  is  little  less  than  certain  that  one  and  all  of 
them  would  have  fallen  victims  to  the  comparatively 
numerous  and  warlike  Indians  who  were  afterwards 
found  to  inhabit  Long  Island  and  its  vicinity.  lUit 
no  such  danger  awaited  the  little  band  in  the  more 
northern  haven  into  which  Providence  had  sent  them. 
The  territory  about  Cape  Cod,  and  for  a  long  distance 
inwardq  from  the  coast,  h.ad  been  sometime  previously 
devastated  by  a  pestilence,  under  the  withering  effects 
of  which  nearly  the  whole  of  its  savage  occupants  and 
original  owners  had  sunk  into  the  tomb.  So  much 
had  the  country  been  depopulated  that,  (to  use  the 
graphic  but  touching  phraseology  of  the  journal 
which  describes  the  proceedings  of  these  colonists 
during  the  first  winter  of  their  location  in  America, 
when  narrating  the  results  of  an  exploring  expedition 
immediately  after  their  arrival,)  "  after  this  we  digged 
in  sundry  like  places,  but  found  no  more  corn — nor 
anything  else  but  graves.''^  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  something  in  this  worthy  of  being  pondered  over. 
The  Pilgrims  had  left  their  native  land — the  land  of 
their  forefathers,  and  of  their  fondest  associations — and 
crossed  the  broad  Atlantic  to  a  far-off  country,  of 
which  they  knew  little  more  than  this,  that  it  was  a 
land  of  vast  extent,  and  comparatively  uninhabited ; 
and  a  land  in  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  their  own 
country  claimed  a  right  of  property.  They  had  done 
this  for  conscience  sake,  and  because  they  would  not 
give  way  to  a  compelled  uniformity  in  matters  of 
public  worship,  when  they  thought  it  sinful  so  to  do. 
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And  now  that  the  step  was  taken,  the  God  tlicy  served 
had  guided  tlieir  bark  in  a  direction  somewhat  con- 
trary to  llieir  intentions,  and  so  as  to  prevent  thum 
from  being  either  themselves  bntcliered  by  savago 
cruelty,  or  compelled  to  assert  their  independence 
by  force,  and  to  commence  the  establishment  of  their 
commonwealth  with  hands  imbrued  in  the  blood  of 
the  previous  occupants  of  the  soil.  The  pestilence  had 
driven  out  the  lied  man,  irrespective  of  the  white  man's 
approach.  His  lease  had  been  brought  to  a  termina- 
tion by  the  hand  that  gave  it  him,  and  the  Pllgnm 
Fathers  of  New  England  were  the  appointed  succes- 
sors to  the  Red  man's  inheritance. 

But  it  were  altogether  out  of  place  to  prosecute 
here  this  interesting  subject  any  farther,  or  to  follow  the 
career  of  these  earliest  emigrants  to  New  England,  from 
the  foraiation  of  their  first  settlement  at  Plymouth,  (so 
called  after  their  English  port  of  departure,)  on  the 
shores  of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  in  1620,  till,  by  their  own 
expansion,  and  the  introduction  of  other  and  not  in  all 
cases  favourable  or  congenial  elements,  their  descend- 
ants and  successors  expanded  into  the  numbers  that 
now  occupy  the  fertile  townships  of  the  states  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  Neither  would  I  have  it  to 
be  inferred  that,  in  so  adding  ray  humble  tribute  to 
that  of  others,  in  vindication  of  the  high  principles  and 
noble  motives  that  animated  the  first  settlers  on  the 
New  England  shores,  and  that  induced  them  to  seek 
for  themselves  and  their  descendants  a  home  on  the 
other  side  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  I  desire  to  claim  for 
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them  any  liiglicr  measure  of  praise  than  1  would 
for  the  many  equally  noble  and  devoted  men  >vho  saw 
it  to  be  their  privilege,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  remain 
in  the  country  of  their  forefathers,  to  eontend  against 
a  spiritual  despotism,  and  to  fight  for  the  establishment 
of  entire  liberty  of  creed  or  conscience — not  only  for 
themselves  but  also  for  their  fellow  countrymen — and 
who,  by  80  remaining  and  so  contending,  achieved  their 
end.  Were  it  requisite  to  make  choice  between  the 
two,  and  to  apportion  to  either  class,  at  the  expense  of 
tlic  other,  the  greater  meed  of  praise,  it  would  be  a 
difficult  task  to  perform.  If  the  Puritans  wlio  emi- 
grated encountered  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic  in  a 
small  vessel  at  a  stormy  period  of  the  year,  together 
with  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  establishing  them- 
selves in  a  new  and  barbarous  northern  country  at 
the  commencement  of  a  winter  season,  they,  by  so 
doing,  secured  at  once  for  themselves  and  their 
descendants  entire  freedom  of  person  and  of  con- 
science, besides  escaping  the  dangers  of  an  unequal 
contest  with  a  bigot  king,  a  subservient  ministry,  and 
an  oppressive  priesthood.  If  the  Puritans  who  re- 
mained at  home  escaped  the  storms  which  the  little 
Mayflower  encountered  on  the  voyage  across  the  then 
unfrequented  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  Pilgrims,  particularly  during  the  first  winter 
of  their  settlement,  they  encountered  persecution,  and 
penury,  and  prison  (besides  worse  evils)  at  home,  and 
they  did  this  not  merely  for  themselves,  but  for  others. 
Thanks  be  to  God  I  both  succeeded  in  their  endeavours. 
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The  Olio  laid  tlio  foundation  for  liberty  of  conscionee 
and  of  worsliip  in  the  desert,  tho  other  cstablislied  the 
same  principles  on  the  ruins  of  a  spiritual  despotism. 

But,  not  to  prosecute  the  subject  farther,  I  have 
deemed  myself  justified  in  luakinj^  these  few  remarks 
as  to  the  parties  by  whom,  and  the  cireumstanccH 
under  which,  this  part  of  tho  continent  of  Nurtli 
America  was  first  colonised,  because  I  regard  tlic 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England  as  the  noblest 
body  of  pioneers  that  ever  went  forth  from  any  land 
on  a  mission  of  liberty ;  and  to  account  sufficiently 
for  the  interest  with  which  I  liave  long  viewed  all 
that  relates  to  this  particular  portion  of  the  American 
Union. 


BOSTON. 

Tho  city  of  Boston,  however,  was  not  established  by 
the  first  of  the  Pilgrim  emigrants.  The  parties  who 
settled  it  may,  indeed,  be  distinguished  from  the  emi- 
grants by  the  Mayflower  by  "some  shades  of  theological 
opinion."  Nor  was  it  until  1630,  ten  years  after  the 
arrival  of  the  first  pilgrims  at  Cape  Cod,  that  Boston 
was  settled  under  the  auspices  of  a  company  consti- 
tuted in  England  under  the  title  of  the  Massachusetts 
Company,  and  holding  a  charter  from  King  Charles  I., 
who,  it  has  been  remarked,  strangely  enough  "  esta- 
blished by  this  charter  an  independent  provisional 
government  within  his  own  dominions,  at  the  very 
time  he  was  seeking  to  overthrow  the  chief  privileges 
which  the  British  constitution  secured,  and  was  enter- 
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[wj;  on  ft  contort  wliicli  involved  the  ftbsoluto  supremacy 
ot*('ro\vu  or  I'arliiunent."' 

1  had  almost  feared  disappointment  on  the  occasion 
ot'  my  visit  to  the  capital  of  the  five  populous  states 
iiifluded  within  the  limits  of  New  En{;land.     llaviiijjj 
heard  so  nuich  of  it  and  of  its  beauty,  from  natives  and 
others,  I  scarce  expected  that  it  would  come  up  to  the 
ideal  formed  of  it.      But  it  was  not  so.      I  was  much 
ph'used — in  many  particulars  delighted.    The  situation 
might  not  equal  the  preconception  ;  for,  although  the 
town  lies  in  a  kind  of  crescent  around  the  harbour,  and 
the  country  beyond  rises  gradually,  yet  the  rise  is 
neither  so  regular  nor  so  great  as  to  give  a  line  view  of 
the  city  from  any  part  of  the  streets  or  harbour.     But 
the  private   lioiises   arc   so  handsome,   and   so  well 
appointed ;  the  shops  are  so  good,  and  apparently  so 
well  stocked  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  male  and  female, 
seemed,  as  a  body,  to  be  so  well  dressed  and  cleanly, 
and  withal  so  cheerful  and  healthful,  that,  at  the  very 
first  promenade  and  drive  I  had  about  the  town  of 
Boston,  I  was  most  favourably  and  agreeably  impressed. 
Moreover,  there  seemed  to  be  the  union  of  an  academic 
air  with  a  business-like  activity  about  this  city,  that  I 
had  not  observed  in  any  other  of  the  towns  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Canada.     But  perhaps  it  was  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Harvard  University  was 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  an  introduction  to  one  of  the  Professors 
there — to  Professor  Longfellow,  whose  contributions 
to  the  literary  world  have  given  him  a  deserved  fame, 
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wliich  in  as  great  in  Europe  as  it  can  bo  in  America — 
tliut  threw  8uch  a  classic  halu  round  my  tirut  iniprcs- 
sions  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Among  the  many  celebrities  of  Boston,  seen  by  nio 
on  tlio  occasion  of  my  visit,  1  find  in  my  note-book 
prominent  mention  made  of  the  following  : — (1.)  The 
conunon  ;  a  verdant  park  containing  above  forty  acres 
of  ground,  and  having  in  the  centre  of  it  a  pond  with 
a  recently  erected /e<  d'eau.  This  pleasure  ground  is 
situated  in  the  western  or  more  fashionable  part  of 
the  city,  for  Boston  has  followed  the  European,  if  not 
the  invariable,  rule  of  moving  westward.  In  its 
vicinity  are  the  residences  of  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  state,  together  with  a  mansion  dis- 
playing greater  antiquity  than  its  neighbours,  and 
shown  among  the  lions  of  Boston  as  once  the  residence 
of  John  Hancock,  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
men  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  (2.)  In  the  same 
locality  stands  also  the  State  House  of  Massachusetts, 
from  the  lofty  dome  of  which  is  obtained  a  remarkably 
fine  view  of  Boston  and  the  surrounding  country. 
In  this  State  House  there  is  a  pedestrian  statue  of 
Washington,  from  the  studio  of  Chantrey.  Of  all  tlie 
statues  of  Washington  in  which  America  abounds,  this 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  natural,  easy,  and  graceful. 
It  reminded  me  not  a  little  of  the  statue  to  the  British 
statesman,  George  Canning,  to  be  seen  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  it  impressed  me  fully  as  much  as  did  that 
other  beautiful  production  of  Chantrey 's  art. 
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VVljcn  on  tlic  Hubjrct  of  statues  to  Wai4>i»Rton,  I 
imiy  here  record  a  remark  I  tiiid  entered  by  me  amon^ 
my  memoranda,  shortly  before  I  uttered  tlie  unwel- 
come  ''  fai'ewell,'''   wlien    leaving   tlie   sliorcs  of  the 
United  States.     Nearly  everywhere  you  go,  there  are 
statues   to   Washington — stone,    marble,    and   even 
wood,  arc  put  in  requisition,  to  multiidy  representa- 
tions of  him.    All  this  is  very  right.    No  one  contem- 
plates with  greater  veneration  than  I  do  the  character 
of  the  great  and  good  George  Washington,  and  no 
one  more  eaniestly  wishes  that  statesmen,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  were  more  gifted  with  his  noble, 
disinterested,  and  far-seeing  spirit.    In  a  word,  I  fully 
acquiesce  in  the  whole  of  Henry  (Lord)  Brougham's 
eloquent  eulogium,  and  entirely  concur  with  him  when 
he  says,  after  quoting  Washington'^s  latest  words — 
"  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  historian  and  the  sage,  in 
all  ages,  to  omit  no  occasion  of  commemorating  this 
illustrious  man ;  and,  until  time  shall  be  no  more,  will 
a  test  of  the  progress  which  our  race  has  made  in  wis- 
dom and  in  viitue  be  derived  from  the  veneration 
paid  to  the  immortal  name  of  Washington."    There- 
fare  would   I   say  to   all,   and  to    his   countrymen 
especially — Commemorate  Washington  and  his  heroic 
virtues  in  every  possible  way  ;  display  by  all  means 
you  can — by  pictures,  by  monuments,  and  by  statues 
—your  veneration  for  his  name.     But  there  is  no 
necessity  for   stopping  there.      Tonjours  perdrix — 
without  any  intermixture — is  apt  to  produce  a  feeling 
of  sameness,  if  not  satiety.     There  is  no  necessity  for 
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confiiiiiip^  yoJirsclvoM  «o  much  as  you  Imvo  <lono,  ovon 
to  Wusliiuf^tou.  N(>  <loul)t,  iiH  yot,  tlio  UuitcMl  States 
of  Auicrlca  has  not  a  very  Icn^tliciUMl  catalogue  of 
illu^trl(>us  naiiH'.'<.  The  comparative  shortucMH  of  hn 
course,  a»  a  nation,  prcchuh's  tlie  posHiljility  of  her 
havinja;  such  a  list.  Hut  Htill  she  haw  many  names 
whicli  well  dcHcrvc  not  only  a  phice  in  a  nation's 
gratitude,  but  some  Hubstantial  token  of  a  nation's 
regard.  Even  among  WaHliington's  military  com- 
patriots, tlicre  were  several  men  deserving  of  soiik' 
national  testimonial  or  tribute  of  respect ;  and  youn^- 
as  the  United  States  of  America  are  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  she  is  nevertheless  rich  in  the  pos- 
session of  various  names  of  high  rank  in  the  annals  of 
literature,  art,  and  science,  to  the  commemoration 
of  whose  labours,  for  the  benefit  of  their  country  and 
kind,  some  part  of  the  funds  and  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  nation  might  fittingly  be  devoted.  To  speak  of  such 
men,  in  reference  to  the  v^rholc  of  the  American  Union, 
were  too  wide  a  field.  But  to  confine  the  observation 
to  this  particular  state  of  Massachusetts.  Among  the 
earlier  founders  of  the  state  as  a  colony,  the  name  and 
fame  of  Governor  Bradford  stands  deservedly  high. 
He  was  the  first  historian  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and 
he  died  in  1657,  "  lamented,"  says  Mather,  "  by  al! 
the  colonies  of  New  England,  as  a  common  father  to 
them  all,"  and  leaving  behind  him  a  library  of  275 
volumes,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  library 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  chronicles  of  America. 
In  the  same  early  list  will  be  found  also  the  name  of 
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John  Wirithrop,  tho  first  governor  of  tlio  colony 
(st;iI)liMlii'(l  under  Kinp^  ('Imrlrn' cimrtcr,  on  tlu!  nito 
now  ocrupicd  hy  the  city  «»t'  Honton :  ot*  whom  it  haw 
hec-n  nMUJirkcd,  tliut  his  chiinu'ter  tor  al)ility,  n'ii;;;ion, 
and  moderation  was  so  jj^encrally  appreciated,  tiiat 
"  lie  was  admired  not  only  throughout  New  Kngland, 
but  in  the  mother  country,  and  at  court  ;  '*  and  of 
whom  Charles  I.  observed,  "That  it  was  a  pity  that 
!iuch  a  worthy  genthunan  should  be  no  better  accom- 
modated than  with  the  hardships  of  America." 

No  doubt,  a  marble  monument,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  IJradford,  adorns  tho  spot  on  Burial  Hill, 
Plvinouth,  where  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  himself 
and  of  his  son ;  and  in  the  King's  Chapel  burying- 
ground,  Trcmont  Street,  Boston,  there  is  a  monument 
over  a  grave,  which  records  the  fact  tbat  there  repose 
the  ashes  of  "  John  Winthrop,  (irovernor  of  JMassa- 
chusetts,  who  died  in  1G40."  But  it  seems  to  me 
these  tributes  are  of  too  private  a  nature,  consider- 
ing tho  claims  and  excellencies  of  tbc  men  whoso 
memories  they  are  designed  to  perpetuate ;  and  that, 
with  their  monumental  taste,  the  Bostonians  might 
devote  some  part  of  their  funds  to  the  adorning  of 
their  really  fine  city  with  testimonials  to  men  like 
these.  Or,  to  come  down  to  more  recent  times — to 
times  when  America  had  assumed  a  separate  identity, 
and  an  independent  position  as  a  nation — Benjamin 
Franklin,  at  once  one  of  tho  most  celebrated  philoso- 
phers, and  one  of  the  clearest-headed  politicians,  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  a  native  of  Boston ; 
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luul  i\u)  late  luiumit(!<1  JuMtlce  Story,  if  not  ft  native  of 
the*  city  or  of  the  Htato,  at  IraMt  livcil  and  labournl  in 
Bt)Mton  for  ft  larp!  part  of  liin  litV.  Witli  sucli  mud 
Biniilar  claims  u(>on  their  ^ratitii(I<>,  the  iuliahitautM 
of  MaHMachuHcttH  have  certainly  no  reanon  for  ar';,'uiiiji^ 
that  their  connn(Mnorati>n  of  the  merits  nn<l  HirviecM 
of  tiu!ir  anceritorH  is  confnied  tu  WaHliin^ton  )>y  the 
ncccHsity  of  the  case.  Similar  reinarkH  iiui^ht  U; 
made  in  reference  to  nmny  of  the  other  stfttcH  of  the 
Americftn  Confederacy  ;  and,  without  queBtionin;,^  for 
a  moment  the  propriety  of  erecting  ho  many  teslimo- 
nialrt  to  the  name  and  fame  of  the  "  Liberator,"  it 
were  only  as  well  and  as  creditable  to  remeiiibtr 
others  of  the  great  departed. 

The  name  of  Boston  savours  stronj^ly  of  the  iM 
England  reminiscences,  which  Governor  AVintiuop 
and  his  fellow  colonists  brought  with  thorn  to  the 
woods  and  wilds  of  America.  The  Indian  name  of 
this  particular  locality  in  which  the  town  stands  was 
Shawmut,  or  the  Living  Fountain  ;  and  the  circimi- 
stanccs  which  arc  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  spot,  were  the  vicinity  to  the  sea,  the 
abundance  of  pure  water,  and  the  swelling  though 
not  lofty  summits  afterwards  called  (Jopps  11111, 
Fort  Hill,  and  Beacon  Hill,  which,  being  three  in 
number,  have  in  their  turn  given  rise  to  the  name  ot 
Tremont,  with  which  the  streets,  hotels,  squares,  aiul 
places  in  Boston,  and  some  neighbouring  towns,  are 
so  very  liberally  supplied. 

But  passing  in  rapid  review,  (1)  Harvard  College, 
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wliioli  iri  Mittmtod  nhoitt  throo  in'iliM  froii)  I^)Hton,  nnd 
in  tin*  oltlt'st  collrpfo  in  tlu'  StiitrH,  (having  Imtii  iiK'or- 
ponitrtl  ill  Id.'JH,  in  i'(>ii.s('({iiriu*u  of  n  Ifn^ticy  of 
X77J),  17rt.  2il.  left  tor  i\w  i>ur))oHo  l»y  tho  Uw.  Jolin 
Harvard,)  niid  wliicii,  tVoin  u  )M>^iniiiii^  ho  liuiiii)l(>, 
has  i'is(;n  ho  far  tiiat  it  now  roinpriHcs  an  anwlcinical 
iiiHtitution,  lialln  of  law,  of  divinity,  and  of  nuHlifiiic, 
witli  huvoi'rI  libi'aric;.s  containing  to^uthcr  about 
40,000  vuUimes;  (2)  Faneuil  Hall,  hift  to  tlio  town 
by  a  j^iMitlonmn  of  the  luuno  of  Faneuil,  wliioli  con- 
taliiH  a  portrait  of  Washington,  and  also  ono  of  the 
(lonator  of  the  building ;  (3)  The  Cuntom-l louse,  a 
largo  fine  building  in  the  Doric  style  of  architecture; 
and  other  objects  to  which  the  stranger's  attention  in 
Boston  is  generally,  or  will  be  naturally  directed,  I 
would  ling(!r  for  a  little  over  an  attempt  to  describe 
Boston  Cemetery,  situated  at  jMount  Auburn. 

I  liavc  already  said  that,  during  my  visit  to  tho 
United  States  of  America,  I  saw  many  burying 
grounds  of  c'ceeding  beauty  and  appropriate  quietude; 
and  I  trust  it  is  not  a  mere  appetite  for  melancholy 
musings,  but  a  princi[dc  whicli  declares  it  to  be  true 
wisdom  to  mingle  sadness  with  mirth,  that  has  en- 
gendered in  me  somewhat  of  a  taste  for  visiting  such 
scenes.  But  whitlier  it  be  that  my  frame  of  mind,  at 
the  time  I  visited  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  predis- 
posed mo  to  be  favourably  impressed  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  scene,  or  that  I  was  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  the  society  in  which  I  visited  it,  certain 
it  is,  that  I  know  of  no  last  resting-place  for  the 
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(lopartcd,  tliat  rises  to  my  mind  as  containing  more  of 
the  clemcntH  of  an  appropriate  scene  of  repose,  after 
tlic  turmoil  and  the  care  of  life  are  over.  It  was  on 
the  evening  previous  to  my  leaving  America  that  I  so 
visited  the  Cemetery  at  l\Iount  Auburn.  Causes  per- 
sonal  to  myself  had  depressed  my  spirits  to  a  somc^wlnit 
unusual  degree;  and  in  complying  with  my  request,  bv 
taking  their  afternoon  drive  in  the  direction  of  jMount 
Auburn,  and  in  visiting  the  cemetery  in  question,  niv 

kind  friends  ]\Ir  and  Mrs  A conferred  on  nic  as 

great  a  favour  as  they  could  have  done,  and  acted  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  complexion  of  my  wishes. 
The  JMount  Auburn  Cemetery  of  Boston  cm])races 
a  large  space  of  ground  of  a  very  undulating  char- 
acter, well  covered  with  wood,  and  containing  several 
ponds  of  water,  dells,  and  glens,  and  everything  to 
adapt  it  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The 
grounds  are  laid  out  with  much  taste  and  simplicity : 
there  is  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  taste  and  of 
variety  among  the  tombs  and  monuments,  and  tliey 
are  not  as  yet  too  numerous  to  detract  from  the  rustic 
beauty  of  the  calm  retreat.  Its  characteristics  are 
neatly  embodied  in  certain  lines  I  observed  in  an 
American  newspaper — lines  recited  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Dowling  of  New  York,  when  dedicating  another 
cemetery,  and  which  are  the  composition  of  a  daughter 
of  the  reverend  speaker  : — 

"  I'd  lay  mo  down  where  the  spring  may  crown 
My  tomb  with  its  earliest  flowers, 
Where  the  Zepliyrs  stray,  and  the  sunbeams  play, 
'Mid  the  peaceful  cypress  bowers." 
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Within  the  bounds  of  the  Necropolis  is  a  place 
named  Consecration  Dell,  a  lovely  little  spot  where 
Justice  Htory  delivered  the  inauguration  discourse 
when  the  cemetery  was  opened  to  the  public.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  dell  appropriately  stands  the  family 
monument,  erected  over  the  grave  of  the  speaker  of 
the  discourse — the  able,  erudite,  and  excellent  Story 
— a  distinguished  jurist,  whose  accuracy,  learning, 
and  ability  are  as  widely  known,  and  I  trust  as  gene- 
rally appreciated,  in  Great  Britain  as  they  are  in 
America.  The  tongue  that  inaugurated  the  locality 
is  silent,  but  the  genius,  wisdom,  and  worth  of  the 
speaker  "  liveth  and  speaketh  for  ever."  The  monu- 
ment over  Story's  grave  is  exceedingly  simple,  and 
the  inscription  on  it  is  neat  and  appropriate, — 

"  He  is  risen — he  is  not  here." 

In  another  part  of  the  grounds  stands  a  semi-public 
monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished 
and  accomplished  Dr  Channing,  (long  one  of,  if  not 
the  most  eminent  of,  the  divines  and  pulpit  orators  of 
America,)  by  a  few  of  his  Christian  friends.  So  runs 
the  inscription.  In  this  burying-place  there  lie  also 
the  remains  of  the  well-known  phrenologist,  Dr  Spurz- 
heim,  who  died  at  Boston  when  on  a  tour  through 
the  United  States,  in  the  promulgation  of  his  peculiar 
and  favourite  theories. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  within  twenty-six  miles  of 
it,  and  connected  with  it  by  railway,  stands  the  manu- 
facturing, or  as  it  may  be  correctly  termed  the  factory 
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town  of  Lowell,  of  which  so  much  has  of  late  years 
been  written  by  travellers  from  Europe.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  add  much  to  the  mass  of  statements 
made  by  these  writers,  having  introduced  the  subject 
simply  to  mention  one  or  two  facts  connected  Avitli 
the  origin  of  Lowell,  which  I  have  not  seen  in  any 
other  published  work,  and  which  I  believe  are  only 
generally  known  on  the  spot  or  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  parties  to  whom  belong  the  honour  of  having 
originated  the  undertaking  which  led  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  of  Lowell,  are  the  late  Patrick  T. 
Jackson,  and  the  Honourable  Nathan  Appleton  of 
Boston,  now  or  lately  one  of  the  senators  for  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  in  the  upper  house  of  the  United 
States  legislature.  It  was,  I  believe,  when  travelling 
in  Europe  that  the  idea  first  presented  itself  to  the 
mind  of  Mr  Appleton.  At  all  events,  after  his  return  to 
Boston,  it  occurred  both  to  him  and  to  Mr  Jackson  that 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  introducing  the  manufac- 
ture and  printing  of  calicoes  into  Massachusetts;  and  in 
the  summer  of  1821  they  together  made  an  excursion 
into  the  neighbouring  state  of  New  Hampshire,  iu 
search  of  a  suitable  locality  in  which  to  commence  their 
operations,  but  without  finding  any  which  equalled 
their  expectations  or  their  requirements.  On  tluir 
return  to  Massachusetts,  the  idea  suggested  itself  of 
purchasing  the  stock  of  the  Patucket  Canal  on  tlie 
Merrimack  river  (which  had  been  originally  constructed 
in  1793  simply  as  a  channel  for  boats  and  rafts  round 
the  Falls)  so  as  to  secure  it  as  a  means  of  turning  the 
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machinery  of  the  factories  to  be  erected ;  and  to  pur- 
chase also  sucli  lands  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  contemplated.     At  this  stage  of  the  arrange- 
ments a  i\Ir  Kirk  Boott  was  taken  into  the  projected 
enterprise ;   and    the   matter  progressed    under   his 
management  and  agency  until  a  company  was  formed, 
under  the   name  of  the   Merrimack  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  and 
foundation  of  the  present  city  of  Lowell.     This  was 
in  1822 ;  and  while  there  was  then  only  one  company 
and  a  population  not  exceeding  200  peo])le,  Lowell 
now  contains  above  30,000  inhabitants,  and  there  are 
about   a   dozen   different  joint-stock   manufacturing 
companies  carrying  on  business  in  it  in  a  very  exten- 
sive way.     It  were  foreign  to  the  character  of  a  work 
like  u     r'resent,  to  enter  into  details  regarding  the 
namo  ,  v  • -nstitution,  capital,  or  operations  of  these 
several  companies  —  although   there   are   abundant 
published  materials  to  be  had  in  Boston  to  enable  a 
very  clear  statement  to  be  given  on  the  subject.     But 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that,  notwith- 
standing the  productions  of  Lowell  being  protected 
in  their  American  home  markets  from  the  competition 
of  foreign  goods  of  a  similar  or  substitutive  character, 
the  interest  payable  on  the  stock  of  none  of  the  companies 
is  greater  than  that  which  may  be  obtained  by  lending 
money  on  the  security  of  lands  and  houses,  and  does 
not  exceed  that  paid  on  the  stock  of  most   of  the 
joint-stock  banks  of  Scotland.     This  appears  from  a 
printed  tabular  statement  I  saw  when  in  Boston,  and 
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from  which  I  noted  down  the  general  result.  But 
this  fact  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  men 
who,  with  fur-siglitod  policy,  saw  the  capabilities  of 
Lowell  as  a  fitting  location  for  manufacturing  oper- 
ations, and  acted  upon  their  anticipations.  In  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  founder,  Mr  N.  Appleton,  to  tlie 
Middlesex  IMechanics'  Association  of  Lowell,  (in  refer- 
ence to  their  request  that  he  should  sit  for  a  portrait 
of  himself  to  bo  placed  in  their  hall,)  Mr  Appleton 
mentions  that,  when  he  and  his  enterprising  associates 
first  visited  the  scenes  of  their  intended  operations,  in 
November  1821,  one  of  the  party  remarked  that  some 
of  them  might  probably  live  to  see  the  place  contain 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  prediction,  extra- 
vagant as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  has  been  realised. 
Mr  Appleton  himself  has  lived  to  see  Lowell  contain 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
that  he  will  yet  live  to  see  within  it  double  that  popu- 
lation. For  the  sake  of  his  country,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  those  more  closely  connected  with  him,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  be  spared  to  do  so. 

Some  time  back  I  remarked,  that  it  was  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  previous  to  my  leaving  the  United 
States  that,  in  the  society  of  the  gentleman  above 
referred  to,  and  of  his  lady,  I  visited  the  cemetery  at 
Mount  Auburn,  and  that  my  feelings  on  the  occasion 
were  in  keeping  with  the  scene.  They  were  so,  de- 
spite the  cheering  thoughts  that  on  the  morrow  I  was 
to  resume  careering  over  the  waters  on  my  return 
to  Old  England  and  to  home ;  and  also  despite— or 
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rather,  I  should  say,  in  consequence  of  the  kind- 
ness of  my  reception  in  America — kindness  which  I 
had  experienced  in  almost  every  part  of  it — often 
fro  ,1  total  strangers.  But  I  was  now  to  leave  America 
with  but  little  probability  of  ever  again  revisiting  it  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
regarded  a  return  to  my  "  ain  countrie,"  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  it  was  with  many  painful 
emotions  that  I  contemplated  doing  so. 

As  to  the  reception  and  treatment  in  America  of  so 
humble  an  individual  as  the  Author  of  these  volumes, 
all  that  is  to  be  said  may  and  will  be  recorded  in  a 
single  sentence.     From  the  period  when  I  first  put 
my  foot  on  that  continent,  until  I  left  it,  I  received 
much  unvarying  kindness,  not  only  from  those  to  whom 
ray  credentials  introduced  me,  but  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  generally ;  and,  if  I  did  hear  or  over- 
hear at  any  time  remarks  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
wound  my  feelings,  or  perchance  my  prejudices,  as  a 
British  subject,  it  was  from  the  lips  of  comparatively 
ignorant  and  illiterate  persons,  and  usually  when  the 
utterer  knew  as  little  about  the  person  who  overheard 
him  as  he  did  about  the  subject  on  which  he  was 
speaking.     Let  me  add  that  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  reciprocate  in  civihty,  and  —  without  disguising 
my  unfavourable  opinions,  if  circumstances  naturally 
led  to  an  expression  of  them — not  unnecessarily  to 
obtrude  them  where  their  exposition  was  profitless  or 
uncalled  for.     I  heartily  concur  with  the  statement 
of  the  author  of  a  little  book  on  the  United  States, 
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lately  published,  when  he  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his 
experience,  that  "  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
do  not  dislike  Englishmen  individually — on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  rather  disposed  to  like  them,  and  to  pay 
them  most  respectful  attention  when  they  visit  Ame- 
rica. Their  dislike  is  to  John  BuH,  the  traditional, 
big,  bullying,  borough-mongering  and  monopolist," 
(he  might  have  added  prejudiced)  "  John  Bull." 
Neither  do  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  dislike 
their  brethren  of  the  United  States :  "  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  disposed  to  like  them,  and  to  give  them 
a  cordial  welcome  amongst  us.  But  our  dislike  is  to 
Jonathan  —  bragging,  annexing,  and  repudiating 
Jonathan."  These  respective  antipathies  are  sinely 
equally  well  founded  :  but  the  inteirgent  of  the 
two  nations  have  nothing  in  common  with  such 
absurd  extremes,  and  nothing  to  do  with  them,  unless 
it  be  to  make  them  the  subject  of  mutual  amuse- 
ment. Sprung  from  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry; 
speaking  the  same  copious  and  energetic  language ; 
and  seemingly,  and  in  a  very  especial  manner, 
intrusted  by  Providence  with  the  execution  of  the 
same  glorious  task — the  spreading  of  peace,  com- 
merce, Christianity,  and  civilisation,  over  the  two 
greatest  divisions  of  the  globe — it  must  of  necessity 
be  the  wish  of  all  the  wise,  as  well  as  of  all  the  good  of 
either  land,  that  the  two  nations  should  ever  be  found 
acting  in  concert  in  wise  and  well-directed  efforts  for 
the  accomplishment  of  universal  weal ;  and  that,  in 
the  language  of  the  American  toast,  "  the  Atlantic 
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which  rolls  between  them  should  ever  prove  a  pacific 
ocean."  If,  therefore,  all  or  any  of  my  attempts  at 
a  portraiture  of  the  scenery  or  society  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  should  seem  to  any  to  be  some- 
what too  eulogistic,  I  can  only  deny  the  impeac?  - 
nicnt,  refer  to  my  motto,  and  declare,  in  the  words  of 
the  immortal  bard  of  Avon,  that 

"  All  my  reportf  go  with  tho  modest  tnith, 
Not  nioro,  nor  clipp'd,  but  so." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


"  Where  h  tlie  true  man'i  fatherland  ? 

Is  it  where  he  by  chance  is  l)om  ? 

Dotli  not  tlie  yearning  spirit  scorn 
In  sucli  scant  l)or(lerB  to  Xte  spanned  ? 
Oil  yes  !  his  futlierland  must  be 
As  tlie  blue  heavens — wide  and  free." 
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I  AM  now  leaving  the  shores  of  America,  and,  save  in 
so  far  as  other  subjects  have  presented  themselves  in 
natural  connexion  with  the  narrative  of  my  joumey- 
ings,  I  have  endeavoured  to  confine  myself  to  what  I 
personally  sa\%  heard,  and  encountered,  during  my 
trip  from  Mobile  Point  to  Boston ;  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  as  few  words  as  1  could  convey  my  meaning  in, 
endeavouring  to  give  to  my  reader  the  impressions 
formed  at  the  time  by  my  experiences,  modified  and 
corrected  by  after  reflection.  In  doing  this,  I  have 
done  all  that  was  contemplated.  If  I  have  done  it  at 
all  well,  I  have  done  as  much  as  my  ambition  prompted 
me  to  attempt.     But,  nevertheless,  I  feel  that  I  have 
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not  touched  on  many  topics  which  the  render  may 
very  naturally  expect  to  find  treated  of  in  a  book  of 
travels  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  parti- 
cular, I  have  not  professed  to  give  any  opinion  as  to 
the  general  tone  of  society  in  America,  either  as 
regards  mind  or  morals.  Neither  have  I  thought 
myself  justified  in  cLaractcrising,  or  rather  in  carica- 
turing, the  phraseology  and  conversational  style  of 
our  Transatlantic  brethren :  and  last,  and  certainly 
not  least  among  my  omissions,  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing, cither  as  to  the  past  history,  the  present  condi- 
tion, or  the  future  prospects  of  the  slave  question  in 
tlie  great  .epublic.  One  or  two  remarks  on  each  of 
these  subjects  will  sufficiently  explain  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  extent  of  these  somewhat  singular 
omissions  in  a  European  work  which  professes  to 
treat  of  the  United  States  of  America.  As  to  the 
general  tone  of  male  and  female  society  in  America, 
in  relation  to  mind  and  manners,  I  may  have  formed 
—nay,  I  did  form — my  own  opinions  in  the  different 
places  I  visited ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that,  from 
what  I  saw,  these  opinions  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
highly  favourable.  But  still  I  have  not  professed  to 
give  the  reader  any  information  on  the  subject.  My 
stay  was  too  shojrt,  and  my  opportunities  for  judging 
too  limited,  to  permit  of  my  arriving  at  any  general 
conclusions  on  questions  lying  so  far  below  the  surface 
of  society.  As  regards  the  national  manners  in 
America,  all  I  feel  justified  in  saying  is,  that,  in  so 
far  as  I  saw,  the  same  principles  of  action  prevail  in 
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private  life,  tlie  same  circuniHtanccH  produce  tlie  mww 
resultH,  the  Huine  motives  give  rise  tu  the  Hnnie  uctioiis 
ill  America  as  in  Kiigland ;  and  that  he  or  hIu> 
who  would  be  conwidered  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  in 
America,  would  he  considered  equally  entitled  to  the 
distinction  in  England,  and  no  more.  In  reference 
to  the  oft-quoted  and  nuich-caricatured  peculiariticH 
of  our  Transatlantic  friends,  I  would  say  that  I  heard 
nothing  of  the  alleged  (jcncral  use  or  misuse  of  word ; 
not  in  an  Englishman's  vocabulary,  or  of  English 
W(n'ds  to  mean  things  and  ideas  different  from  tlic 
things  or  ideas  we  would  understand  them  to  m(!;ui  in 
Great  Britain.  No  doubt  there  are,  in  the  conversa- 
tion, and  even  in  the  writings  of  some  Americans,  occa- 
sional uses  of  words  which  sound  unwonted  to  the 
English  ear ;  but,  in  most  cases,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  use  so  made  of  particular  words  oi 
phrases  was  at  variance  with  their  etymological  moan- 
ing and  strict  significance.  Again,  among  the  general 
travelling  public  of  the  United  States,  one  frequently 
hears  such  words  as  "  fix,"  "  settle,"  "  dander,"  "  cal- 
culate," "  guess,"  "  reckon,"  &c.,  applied  in  a  manner 
that  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  justify  or  defend.  But 
the  conversation,  in  good  society,  is  as  little  interlarded 
with  expletives,  or  with  solecisms  in  language,  as  is 
the  conversation  of  similar  society  in  Great  Britain; 
and  sure  T  am  that,  limited  as  was  my  stay  in  each 
place,  I  could  point  out  domestic  circles  in  Boston, 
and  in  several  of  the  other  cities  of  the  American 
Union,  where  the  use  of  the  extraordinary  words  ami 
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Heiitoiices,  wliicli  lutiiiy  of  my  coutitryinon  tliiiik  to  Ix* 
ordinary  cliariicterUticH  of  ''  Vankcu  plirasf,"  would 
be  viowcd  with  hh  inucli  Hurprinc  m  they  woii^d  lie  in 
the  inurtt  courtly  circles  of  (jueenly  England.  It  is 
uU  very  denirable  to  write  agreeable,  pi([uant,  and 
rcadal)le  book>4,  but  it  in  to(,  bad  to  Hacritice  tnitli  at 
the  shrine  of  etl'ect,  tor  the  purpose  of  nuiking  them 

80. 

Hipially  laconic,  but  for  a  very   different  reason, 
has  this  book  been  on  the  great  subject  of  American 
slavery.     1   cannot  indeed  say  that   slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  are  subjects  which  1  had  not  attemi)ted  to 
study — in  truth  they  have  occupied  my  thoughts,  and 
been  to  nic  subjects  of  reflection,  before  1  went,  and 
also  when  in,  as  well  as  after  I  returned  from  the 
United  States  of  America.     But  I  have  purposely 
refrained  from  entering  on  the  large  and  important 
topic  of  American  slavery  at  any  length,  or  from 
adding  to  the  nmch  that  has  been  written  by  other 
writers  upon  it — and  that  not  only  because  of  its 
magnitude  and  importance,  but  because  of  some  other 
reasons  which  I  shall  shortly  and  honestly  mention — 
even  though  I  do  so  imder  the  impression,  if  not  the 
fear,  that  they  may  surprise  and  disappoint  some;  of 
mv  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  if  not  on  both 
sides  of  the  question. 

It  may  sound  strange  to  say,  that  too  much  has 
already  been  written  and  said  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
ill  the  United  States  of  America.  But,  in  a  certain 
seuse  at  least,  such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fact.     At 
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aT!  cvontH,  T  am  prepared  to  take  tlio  roHponHiblllty 
uf  Hayiiip;,  tlint  tlio  incoiiMidiM'atc  zeal  of  aholitioiiiHtri 
in  th'iH  rountry,  and,  Htlll  more,  in  the  Northern  States 
of  America,  in  writing  and  npeakin^  without  due  con- 
sideration of  tlie  peculiar  ponition  of  their  brethren  wlio 
are  the  owners  of  tiie  shiveH  in  the  Houtliern  HtateH,  hu.s 
rairted  up  a  Hpirit  of  determination  to  uphohl  and  con. 
tinue  tlie  8y«t<!m  of  slavery,  which  will  tend  to  rctunl 
the  result  it  was  designed  to  promote.  The  spirit  so 
excited  may  be  a  titful  one,  but  no  one  who  Iiud 
visited  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  iniion 
but  nmst  admit  that  it  was  and  is  a  very  determined 
one.  'J'he  publicity  and  violence  of  this  external  war- 
fare against  slavery  has,  as  it  were,  roused  tho 
pride  and  excited  the  energies  of  the  slaveh<)Mcr«, 
thrown  them  upon  the  sympathies  of  each  other,  aiul 
prepared  them  to  act  more  resolutely,  and  more 
miitcdly,  against  what  they  conceive  to  be  an  unjust 
and  an  unwise  attempt  to  involve  them  and  their 
fortunes  in  sudden  and  irretrievable  ruin.  An  un- 
wonted energy  pervades  their  speeches  and  tiieir 
actions ;  and  instead  of  permitting  themselves  to 
consider  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  systems  of  free  and  of  slave  labour,  tliey 
start  at  once  with  the  assumption  that  the  latter  is  the 
one  which  it  is  their  interest  and  their  privilege  to 
defend.  Desirous  as  I  am  to  see  slavery  abolished 
all  over  the  globe,  and  anxious  though  I  be  that  such 
a  glorious  day  should  speedily  come,  I  do  regard  the 
position  of  the  slave-holders  in  the  Houthera  States  of 
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tli(!  ^rcut  rupuhlic  of  Aincriou  witii  tniicli  iiiturcMt  iiiid 
HotuM  Myinpatliy.  Wiiat  thuy  aro  to  ilo  witli  their 
hIiivci*,  or  tor  ilio  prop<ir  cultivution  of  tlu'ir  IiiiuIm,  iil'tor 
einniicipiition,  iin;  (picHtioiiH  which  huvi;  been  nt'teii 
put,  Jiiul  never  yet  Hutirttactorily  unHwered.  It  Murely 
nuist  he  Monicwhat  ^allln^  to  thtt  men  mo  Hltiuited — 
around  and  anuing  whom  Hhivery  haM  rooted  itoelt' 
AH  a  domeHtic  institution,  intertwining  itnelf  with  every 
part  of  their  atVairH — to  tin<l  those  of  their  own  eon- 
tr(h*ration,  removed  from  all  chance  of  personal  par- 
ticipation in  the  dangers  or  the  dlfKculties  of  a  change, 
ov  Htill  more  thoso  of  a  distant  climo  but  kindred 
tongue,  coolly  promulgating  sentiments,  and  even 
using  more  indttfensiblo  means,  to  swamp  all  their 
hopes,  frustrate  all  their  plans,  and  destroy  their  pro- 
perties, if  not  their  lives.  It  is  difKcult  for  parties 
situated  as  the  southern  planters  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Union  aro,  to  give  their  adversaries  the  credit 
for  a  disintcrcstc<l  and  a  wise  philantliropy,  in  thus 
continuing  to  urge  on  the  work  of  emancipation  with- 
out regard  to  consequences,  or  adequate  preparation 
against  unfortunate  results ;  and  tliere  is  room  for,  if 
there  be  not  reason  in,  the  taunt  of  (Jolonel  Ilaynes, 
when  ho  says  of  the  emancipationists  of  the  north, 
that,  while  "  they  do  not  indeed  throw  themselves 
into  the  flames,  they  aro  nevertheless  employed  in 
lighting  up  the  torches  of  discord  throughout  the 
country." 

But  I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  I  am  to 
any  extent,  or  in  any  degree,  a  defender  of  American 
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slavery ;  and  least  of  all  would  I  have  it  supposed 
that  I  would  desire  the  day  of  slave  emancipation  in 
America  to  be  indefinitely  postponed,  or  protracted 
for  a  single  hour  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  the  community,  and  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves, for  the  greatness  of  the  change.  I  am  aware 
that  this  view  of  the  matter,  that  even  this  style  of 
reasoning,  will  be  distasteful  to  not  a  few  whom  I 
esteem  and  respect,  and  whose  motives,  at  least,  I 
admire  r  and  I  know  that  I  may  be  told,  that  this 
argumc  of  "  wait  a  little  longer  "  is  just  the  very 
one  that  has  been  repeated  from  the  commencement 
of  Grenville  Sharpe's  crusade  against  slavery  down 
to  the  present  time.  But,  conscious  that  I  have  no 
sinister  view  in  using  it,  and  that  I  am  recording 
opinions  formed  dispassionately  and  on  the  spot,  after 
ocular  demonstration  as  to  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  the  West  Indian  colonies  of  Britain,  of  France,  of 
Denmark,  and  of  Spain,  I  repeat  it  as  my  conviction 
that,  were  there  less  noise  made  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  as  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  would  conduce  to  the 
present  comfort  both  of  the  slave  and  of  the  planter. 
Such  discreet  forbearance,  while  it  would  not  retard, 
might  probably  accelerate  the  very  event  which  the 
noise  and  clamour  is  intended  to  bring  about.  That 
the  period  of  entire  emancipation  is  on  the  wing,  and 
rapidly  approaching,  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment. 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  social  economy  of  the 
United  States  is  in  that  direction.     The  true  interests 
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of  the  whole  country  lies  that  way,  and  the  j^cnera] 
spread  of  light  and  intelligence  must  necessarily  lead 
to  tlie  same  conclusion.  Nay,  more :  the  increased 
and  increasing  influence  of  the  northern  or  free  states, 
renders  the  permanence  of  the  present  system  a  matter 
almost  of  impossibility,  unless,  indeed,  the  Union  itself 
be  made  to  give  way  for  the  prevention  of  the  result. 
Indeed,  I  question  if  there  be  one  sensible  thinking 
man,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union,  who  would  venture  coolly  to  say  that 
the  time  is  never  to  arrive  when  African  slavery  will 
be  finally  and  for  ever  abolished  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Continent  of  America.  But 
there  are  yet  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  way — dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  to  the  present  slave-holders,  and 
difficulties  and  dangers  as  regards  the  slaves  them- 
selves :  and  again  I  say,  that,  from  what  I  saw  of  the 
determined  state  of  public  feeling  on  this  subject 
generally  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  more  Southern  States,  I  feel  that  there 
is  great  chance  of  the  time  of  final  emancipation  being 
deferred  through  the  action  and  reaction  of  inconsi- 
derate zeal.  To  those  wHo  take  an  interest  in  the 
question  of  whether  this  matter  of  American  slavery  is 
likely  to  be  determined  by  the  increasing  comparative 
influence  and  power  of  the  free  states  over  the  slave- 
holding  ones,  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the 
relative  political  strength  of  the  two,  and  indicates 
very  distinctly  on  which  side  the  scale  preponderates, 
will  not  prove  uninteresting  : — 
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FREE  STATES 

Statrh. 

Electors  for 
President. 

Whole  Number 
of  Votes. 

Average  Vote 
for  enoli 
Elector 

Maine,     .... 

9 

87,000 

9,666 

Massaehusetts, 

12 

134,409 

11,200 

Rhode  Island, 

4 

11, ISA 

2,788 

Vermont, 

6 

47,907 

7,984 

New  Hampshire,     . 

6 

50,104 

8,3:)0 

Connecticut,    . 

6 

62,365 

10,394 

Now  York,     . 

36 

453,431 

12,595 

New  Jersey,    . 

7 

77,735 

11,105 

Pennsylvania, 

26 

367,952 

14,152 

Ohio, 

23 

328,489 

14,282 

Indiana,  . 

12 

152,752 

12,729 

Illinois,   . 

i) 

125,121 

13,902 

Michigan, 

5 

65,016 

13,003 

Wisconsin, 

4 

39,166 

9,791 

Iowa, 

4 

24,303 

6,074 

Total, 

169 

2,027,006 

11,994* 

SLAVE   STATES 

Delaware, 

3 

12,399 

4,134 

Maryland, 

8 

72,355 

9,042 

Virginia, 

17 

91,719 

5,395 

North  Carolina, 

11 

78,473 

7,133 

Georgia,  . 

10 

92,346 

9,234 

Florida,  . 

3 

7,777 

2.592 

Alabama, 

9 

61,845 

6,871 

Mississippi,     . 

6 

52,459 

8,743 

Louisiana, 

6 

33,588 

5,598 

Texas,     . 

4 

12,468 

3,117 

Arkansas, 

3 

16,888 

5,629 

Tennessee, 

13 

123,124 

9,471 

Kentucky, 

12 

116,861 

9,738 

Missouri, 

7 

72,748 

10,392 

Total,+ 

112 

315,050 

7,545* 

*  Average  number  for  each  elector. 

t  South  Carolina  electors  are  chosen  by  the  Legislature. 
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Average  Vote 
for  enoh 
Elector 


9,666 
11,200 
2,788 
7,984 
8,3.")0 

i           10,394 
I           12,595 

2 

9 
2 
1 
6 
6 
3 

11,105 
14,152 
14,282 
12,729 
13,902 
13,003 
9,791 
6,074 

6 

11,994* 

■ 

4,134 
9,042 
5,395 

7,133 
9,234 
2.592 

6,871 
8,743 
5,598 

3,117 
5,629 

9,471 

9,73« 

10,392 

7,545* 

jegislature. 


For  the  right  understanding  of  the  preceding  tabular 
statement,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  deduce  from  it 
the  conclusions  which  it  warrants,  it  may  be  expedient 
to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  political  system  of  the  United  States  of  America 
—particularly  as  it  certainly  is  not  of  the  simple 
character  generally  supposed. 

In  particular,  the  mode  of  electing  the  members 
constituting  the  three  bodies  of  the  state  politic  is 
essentially  different — each   from    both    the    others. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Senators,  and  the  President,  are  all  elected  on  prin- 
ciples which  differ  materially.     The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  (which  for  the   present   consists   of    230 
members,  and  is  renewed  by  election  every  second 
year,)  is  chosen  by  ballot,  and  from  the  whole  body  of 
the  people — one    member   or    representative  being 
allowed  to  each  state,  for  every  70,000  inhabitants 
which  it  contains  ;  so  that  the  more  populous  the  state 
the  larger  its  share  or  voice  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, in  so  far  at  least  as  the  lower  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  concerned.     The  members  of  the  Senate, 
or  Upper  House,  (who  hold  their  seats  for  six  years,) 
are,  however,  chosen  in  a  very  different  manner,  and 
on  a  very  different  principle.     They  are  elected  by 
the  local  legislatures  of  the  individual  states  compos- 
ing the  Federal  Union ;  and  two  senators  being  allowed 
as  the  representatives  for  each  state,  the  smaller  or 
less  populous  states  have  here  as  large  a  share  in  the 
government  as  their  more  important  companions,  of 
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dciirtcr  population  or  inoro  oxtondcd  territorial  pos- 
sessions. The  mode  of  nppointinj;^  the  Pnisideut, 
afi^ain,  is  a  kind  of  union  between  the  two  systems  of 
eleetion  applicable  res[)eetively  to  the  "  Connnons" 
and  "  liords"  of  the  Unitt^d  States'  Legislature.  'J'ho 
President  of  the  [Inited  States  of  America  (probably 
the  most  important  office  in  the  world  the  elevation  to 
which  is  by  election  of  the  people)  is  chosen  every  four 
years ;  and  while,  in  strict  significance  of  language,  he 
may  be  said  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  his  appoint- 
ment docs  not  proceed  directly  from  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  does  the  appointment  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  Lower  House  of 
Congress.  Tho  President  is  chosen  by  electoral 
colleges.  Of  these  colleges  there  is  one  for  each 
state ;  and  the  number  of  members  composing  it  is 
regulated  by  the  joint  number  of  the  representatives 
and  senators  which  the  particidar  state  sends  to 
Congress.  Thus  Maine,  having  seven  representatives 
and  two  senators,  has  an  electoral  college  composed 
of  nine ;  Rhode  Island,  having  only  two  representa- 
tives and  two  senators,  has  an  electoral  college  of 
four ;  while  the  populous  State  of  New  York,  having 
thirty-four  members  of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress 
and  the  usual  quota  of  two  for  the  Upper,  has  thirty- 
six  members  in  her  college  for  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  effect  of  such  an  arrangement,  in  throwing 
political  power  into  the  hands  of  the  more  populous 
states,  is  too  obvious  to  require  illustration  or  to 
justify  argument. 
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From  tli'iH  brief  explanatory  Htateinciit,  it  will  be 
uiulerHtood  that  the  Hrst  ti^iireH  in  the  preceding 
table  on  page  252,  hIiow  the  number  composing  the 
electoral  college  of  each  state,  the  second  the  lunnber 
of  votes  in  the  state,  and  the  third  the  proportion 
subnisting  between  the  two.  When  it  is  further 
mentioned,  that  the  whole  votes  of  eacli  Colhjge  go 
Olio  way,  and  according  as  the  niiijority  sway  it, 
(thus,  if  New  York  Electoral  (college  contains  twenty 
Whigs  and  sixteen  Democrats,  the  whole  of  her 
thirty -six  votes  will  go  for  the  Whig  candidate,)  the 
value  of  the  table,  as  an  indication  of  how  the  scales 
of  i)ower  preponderate,  will  be  sufficiently  obvious. 

Nor  would  the  view  be  complete  without  noticing 
the  very  rapid  increase,  of  late  years,  in  the  politi- 
cal importance  of  the  north-western  states  of  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  all  of 
them  slave-repudiating.  A  few  years  ago,  the  political 
influence  of  these  six  states  was  scarcely  either  known 
or  felt.  Within  eight  years,  they  have  increased  in 
population  in  a  ratio  of  40  per  cent.  Now,  their 
votes  for  the  President,  and  their  voice  in  Congress 
generally,  is  much  more  than  sufficient  to  swamp 
those  of  the  old  southern  slave-holding  states  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana.  In 
1840,  the  popidation  of  the  north-western  states  was 
about  2,900,000;  in  1850,  it  is  certainly  not  less  than 
4,500,000.  If  they  progress  for  the  next  ten  years  as 
they  have  done  for  the  last  eight,  their  votes  for  the 
Presidency  will  outweigh  that  of  all  the  slave-holding 
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states  together,  even  should  the  future  increase  of  the 
latter  be  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  past. 

Do  not  these  simple  facts  speak  volumes  on  the 
question  of  American  slavery  ?  Do  they  not  lead 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that,  provided  only  tlic 
Republican  Confederation  of  North  America  conti- 
nues— if  the  American  Union  only  survives  the  fierce 
assaults  at  present  making  against  its  integrity,  and 
holds  together  for  ten  years  longer — the  increase  in 
the  political  power  of  the  northern  and  western  states 
will  have  made  them  so  preponderating — so  over- 
whelming— as  to  enable  them  to  carry  triumphantly 
any  measure  they  may  determinedly  resolve  on  ?  And 
is  there  any  one,  either  in  the  United  States  of  America 
or  in  Great  Britain,  who  seriously  doubts  that,  if 
these  free  states  of  the  Union  had  such  transcendant 
power,  it  would  not  be  employed,  first  indirectly  to 
discountenance  and  suppress,  and  thereafter  directly 
to  destroy,  slavery  and  slave-dealing,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  republic  ?  If  there  be,  let  him  atten- 
tively peruse  the  language  of  complaint,  on  the  subject 
of  northern  and  western  aggression,  and  of  slave-con- 
cealing and  removing,  even  now  used,  on  the  part  of 
the  southern  representatives,  in  the  American  Con- 
gress. 

Another  plain  corollary  from  the  above  fact  is,  that 
anything  that  goes  to  increase  the  number  of  the  free 
states,  must  necessarily  tend  to  precipitate  the  above 
anticipated  denouement  and  result.  It  is  only  in  this 
view  that  the  southern  states  of  the  Union  are  justified 
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ill  the  strenuous  opposition  tlioy  are  now  making  to  the 
introduction  of  California  into  the  republican  brother- 
hood, with  an  anti-slavery  manifesto  emblazoned  on  her 
constitution.  Even  one  state  will  make  a  serious  dif- 
ference, particularly  as  the  south  can  have  but  little 
hope  of  recruiting  her  ranks  by  territorial  additions. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that,  if  ever  the 
"  Canadian  annexationists,"  aided  by  republican  influ- 
ence, should  succeed  in  their  difficult  attempt,  the  fact 
of  their  doing  so  would  very  speedily,  and  for 
ever,  settle  in  the  negative  the  question  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade,  all  over  the  great  continent  of 
North  America. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
me  to  exclude,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  pages  of 
this  work,  the  so  much  agitated  question  of  American 
slavery.  Even  had  I  the  space,  the  statistics,  and  the 
inclination,  for  its  full  discussion,  I  am  satisfied  that 
nothing  which  my  pen,  or  even  more  able  ones,  will  now 
write  upon  it  could  accelerate  the  event  so  much  to 
be  desired,  although  it  might  tend  to  irritation  of  feel- 
ing, or  perchar.rie  retard  the  issue,  or  aid  in  surround- 
ing it  with  disastrous  incidents  with  which  it  might 
not  otherwise  be  attended.  But,  even  while  I  do  so,  I 
rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  events  are  progressing 
in  their  natural  and  necessary  course,  that  must  inevit- 
ably lead  to  the  wished-for  result ;  and  that,  provided 
only  the  Union  be  preserved  in  its  integrity,  there  is 
every  prospect  that,  ere  many  years  shall  have  passed 
away,  we  may  receive  intelligence  of  the  passing  of 
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Hut  tlior(5  is  another  question  relating  to  Euji^liuul 
and  America — one  which  atlects  and  concerns  tjic 
interests  of  both  nations,  or  at  least  the  interests  ot' 
a  higiily  valuable  and  important  class  of  the  connuu- 
nities  of  both  countries,  to  which  1  gladly  turn  before 
closing  my  rcnuirks — 1  mean  the  question  of  an  inter- 
national copyright  law  between  these  two  kindrod 
nations  of  the  world.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  I 
profess  to  have  i)aid  some  attention,  ere  I  left  iiiy 
native  country ;  to  which  I  also  directed  much  of  my 
attention  while  in  the  United  States ;  and  to  the 
attainment  of  right  views  regarding  which,  I  have 
been  aided  by  information  supplied  by  professional 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic :  so  that,  if  my 
opinions  be  unsound,  and  my  arguments  inconclusive, 
I  have  certainly  no  proper  apology  to  plead  for  giving 
them  to  the  world. 

In  considering  the  question  of  an  international  law 
of  copyright  between  England  and  the  United  {States 
of  America,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  protect- 
ing the  works  of  the  authors  of  the  one  country  from 
being  reprinted  verbatim  et  literatim  in  the  other,  and 
there  sold  without  his  (or  her)  consent  or  participation 
in  the  profits  in  any  way,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
natural  way  of  treating  the  subject  will  be  to  consi- 
der— 1.  The  reasons  which  render  such  an  interna- 
tional law,  particularly  between  these  two  countries, 
desirable  or  the  reverse  ;   2.  The  principles  on  which 
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tlio  (piostloii  of  tlio  law  ot*  copyright  (h^pcndi* ;  ftiul  3. 
Tlic  ortitJctH  that  may  l>c  cxpcictod  to  ari.jc  to  tlu?  litt;- 
rary  coniinuiiittCH  of  tlie  two  iiatioiiH  tVom  tlio  ciiaet- 
nient  of  such  a  law.  Distinct  views  on  tliOMi;  three 
points  will,  [  apprehend,  place  the  Hubjcct  In  such  a 
li^ht  as  will  enahlu  any  one  to  form  for  hiinijcif  at  all 
events  an  intelligent  and  a  diHpansionate  opinion  on 
this  important  question. 

From  the  manner  in  which  this  topic  of  an  inter- 
national law  of  copyright  between  England  and  the 
United  States  of  America  is  often  treated,  as  well  as 
from  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  occasionally  discussed,  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  America  stood  alone  in  her 
refusal  of  reciprocal  legislation  on  this  interesting 
subject,  and  that  such  refusal  aniounted  to  a  deni.'d  of 
that  protection  which,  in  point  of  morality,  she  was 
l)ouiul  to  accord.  Now,  it  is  only  placing  the  argu- 
ment on  its  proper  basis  to  say,  that  this  is  an  erro- 
neous view  of  the  matter.  The  United  States  neither 
stands  alone  in  her  refusal  to  grant  to  foreign  authors, 
as  regards  works  published  abroad,  a  copyright  pro- 
tection within  her  own  limits,  nor  is  there  any  pro- 
priety of  language  in  affirming  that  there  is  a  positive 
violation  of  the  rules  of  morality  in  her  refusal  of  a 
reciprocity  of  legislation  on  this  subject.  It  is  the 
importance  of  the  question,  when  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  England  and  America,  that  has  given  rise  to 
this  eiToneous  idea  in  connexion  with  which  it  is  often 
viewed,  and  which  I  would  here  in  the  outset  desire  to 
remove.     Speaking  the  same  language,  sprung  from 
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the  same  aiiccHtry,  personally  interested  or  cxeltcd  Ijy 
the  same  hiHtorles,  retereneeH,  and  reniinincenrcH,  tlio 
work  adapted  for  the  oiu)  people  in,  by  the  neccHnity 
of  the  case,  equally  accessible  as  well  as  intelligible 
to  the  other.  There  is  here  no  translation  recjuired. 
The  book,  as  published  for  the  one  country ,  addrensea 
itself  to  the  people  of  the  other ;  and  thus  it  is  that, 
while  Byron,  Scott,  Macaulay,  Alison,  Dickens,  &c., 
have  as  ready  a  sale  in  America  as  in  England,  Long- 
fellow, Cooper,  Prescott,  Irving,  and  Hancroft,  are  as 
well  known  in  (rroat  Britain,  as  if  they  had  all  been 
born  and  educated  beneath  the  skies  of  England. 
In  literature  the  two  nations  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
virtually  the  same ;  and  hence  the  magnitude  of  this 
question  of  copyright,  considered  in  relation  to  them 
— which  very  magnitude  has  excited  a  keenness  of 
discussion  that  has  led  to  views  and  expressions  hay- 
ing no  proper  application  to  the  question.  To  talk 
of  "  piracy"  when  characterising  the  act  of  a  publisher, 
in  the  one  country,  in  printing  and  publishing  without 
the  consent  of  the  author,  a  book  originally  published 
in  the  other,  and  to  stigmatise  as  literary  "pirates"  the 
parties  so  republishing,  is  to  misapply  terms,  and  to  do 
so  in  a  way  which  is  anything  but  calculated  to  aid  the 
cause  such  statements  are  generally  intended  to  serve. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  question  here  at  issue  cannot  be 
determined  on  any  abstract  principles  of  morals,  right 
or  wrong.  No  doubt,  and  under  one  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, a  strong  case  of  hardship  towards  literary  men 
may  be  made  out ;  and,  being  so,  it  may  be  made  to 
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form  a  lop^itlnmtc  nrpjmurnt  nnd  nn  importftiit  olcmcnt 
in  nn  iittcnipt  to  nrrivo  iit  n  ri^ht  dctrnninution 
on  tli«  (jiu'stion.  lint  tlie  quoHtion  ItHoIf  in  Huroly 
ono  of  rxpiHlicncy ;  and,  the  Hooner  tliis  ih  seen  and 
admitted,  the  sooner  arc  we  likely  to  have  it  Hetthul 
on  a  Hati«fa(!tory  reciprocal  hasiH.  Ah  an  independent 
nation,  the  United  8tatc8  arc  quite  entitled  to  refuse 
to  concur  with  England  in  any  ineaHure  of  intenm- 
tional  copyright,  if  they  Hee  fit  to  do  so,  and  il'  they 
can  do  so  without  injustice  to  any  class  of  their  own 
auhjccts,  whoso  interests  they  are  hound  to  protect. 
Whether  it  is  their  j)olicy  so  to  refuse,  and  whether 
American  statesmen  can  so  refuse  without  trampling 
on  the  rights  of  mcm])ers  of  their  own  confederation, 
arc  separate  and  important  questions.  IJut,  in  so  far 
as  Great  Britain  and  her  authors  and  people  arc  con- 
cerned, I  cannot  sec  that  they  can  charge  America 
with  injustice  towards  them,  whatever  view  she  may 
continue  to  take  upon  this  subject.  Therefore  would 
I  lay  it  down  as  the  basis  on  which  the  question  is  to 
be  here  discussed,  that,  as  an  international  one;,  it  is 
only  to  be  properly  determined  on  considerations  of 
expediency  ;  so  that  tlicy  who  lock  here  for  the  hard 
terms  so  often  applied  to  our  Transatlantic  brethren, 
in  relation  to  this  matter,  will  look  In  vain.  If,  even 
viewing  the  matter  on  this  basis  of  expediency,  it  can 
be  shown  that.  In  reference  to  their  refusal  to  recipro- 
cate with  England,  the  United  States  of  America  are 
acting  inexpediently  and  unwisely — inasmuch  as  they 
are  repressing  literature  throughout  their  own  border 
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— Aomp;  injuHtit'o  to  their  own  nut)ior« — retiirdlnjj;  the 
pro^n-nK  ot"  tlu'if  own  Htcriiry  m<IiooI— nn«l  n'fiiHin^ 
cncouni^cincnt  to  tliiit  v<»ry  vlnun  of*  toroi^nct'H  wIkud 
it  w(>i'(;  hotli  their  <li^nity  atxl  their  iiiterent  most  to 
<'iieoiira^e — I  think  1  Hhull  have  (h>ne  more  tor  tlio 
real  advancement  ot'  the  cjneHtion  than  if,  eontrary  to 
my  convietionH  of  international  law,  I  were  to  endea- 
vour to  sliow  that  A  refusal  to  n'ciprocate  on  tluH  huIh 
jeet  were  the  lutrpetration  of  a  violation  of  the  com!i<iH 
yvntinm.  'I'hc  true  doctrine  of  the  Jiia  ytntium^  \\\ 
reference  to  the  length  to  which  ono  independent 
state  iH  bound  to  recognise  the  laws  or  rights  of  the 
subjects  of  another  in  any  respect,  is,  ns  it  is  laid  down 
in  the  third  law  of  lluher,  *  where  he  says — "That 
the  rulers  of  a  luition  act  up  to  the  principles  of 
international  law  and  comity  where  they  admit  that 
the  laws  of  every  people,  exercised  witliin  their  own 
limits,  should  have  everywhere  the  like  force,  in  so  far 
as  they  do  not  jifejifdice  the  power  or  rights  of  other 
states  or  their  own  citizens^ 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  my  mind  to  satisfy  mo 
that  it  is  an  error  to  view  this  question  as  one  involv- 
ing, on  the  part  of  America,  (in  her  refusal  of  a  system 
of  reciprocity,)  an  absolute  negation  of  a  claim  for 
justice  towards  foreign  authors,  it  would  be  the  fact 
that  the  most  eminent  men  in  England  have  taken 
opposing  views,  even  when  the  subject  has  been  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  this  country  alone.   Although 
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it  may  now  Ito  couNiilcrcd  aM  a  (|iicMti<»n  Ncttlcd  in  tho 
iii'^ativc,  it  waM  a  (|iicxtion  lon^  and  altly,  an  wctl  aM 
niixioUMly,  diMcuHxrd  in   tlu^  conrtH  of  (treat    Mritain, 
whether  there  exiHttMl  a  eopyrip;ht  at  common  hiw,  and 
irrcMpective  of  ntatnte.      hnh'tMl,  the  deeiMionM  on  the 
the  point   were   at  fn'Mt  conflicting.     In  thu  caho  of 
MiUer  ap^ainMt  'I'ayh>r,  of  which  a  very  copionn  report 
is  j^ivon  in  Sir  .lohn   Harrow's  "  Heports  of  (Jancrt 
deci<h'd  in  tlie  Kinj^^'rt  Bench,"  (vol  iv.  p.  -JiiOU,)  tho 
queHtion  waM  orij^innlly  <hH'ide<l  in  favonr  of  the  exin- 
tciice  of  a  conunon-law  rip^ht.     In  that  case  i\w  (jncH- 
tion  was  very  chiI)orateIy  diHCUHsed,  It  heinj^  in  general 
ujaintuined  for  tlie  plaintiff  that  there  is  a  real  property 
remaining  to  authors  after  publication  of  their  works  ; 
and  that  they  only,  or  those  who  claim  under  them, 
have  a  right  to  multiply  the  copies  of  such  their  literary 
property  at  their  pleasure  for  sale ;  that  this  is  a 
t'oinmon-law  right  which  has  always  existed,  and  does 
still  exist,  independent  of,  and  not  taken  away  by,  tho 
statute  of  8  Anne,  (>ap.  19.  While  for  the  defendant  tho 
general  answer  was,  "  That  no  such  right  of  property 
remained  in  tho  author  after  tho  publication  of  his  work ; 
that  the  pretension  of  a  right  at  common  law  was  a  mere 
fancy  and  imagination,  for  which  there  was  no  ground 
or  foundation."    In  that  case  the  judgment  was  for  tho 
existence  of  a  right  at  common  law — a  right  founded 
on  the  principles  of  equity.     But  in  the  subsequent 
case  of  Donaldson  against  Becket,  decided  22d  Feb. 
1774,   in   which   the  question  came  up   before  the 
House  of  Lords,  upon  an  appeal  from  a  decreet  of  the 
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Court  of  Clianccry,  (founded  on  the  judgment  in 
Miller's  case,)  and  after  the  opinions  of  the  whole 
judges  upon  the  point  had  been  taken,  it  was  finally 
settled  that,  if  such  common-law  right  ever  existed, 
it  had  been  taken  away  by  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne; 
and  that  an  author's  only  remedy  was  in  virtue,  and 
on  the  condition,  of  that  statute.  True,  the  majority 
were  also  of  opinion  that  a  right  at  common  law  had 
existed  anterior  to  the  passing  of  the  act ;  but  very 
learned  opinions  were  likewise  expressed  on  the  other 
side,  and  very  unanswerable  arguments  were  advanced 
in  suppot  of  these  opinions. 

Now,  if  it  has  thus  been  held,  even  in  this  country, 
and  considering  the  question  solely  with  reference  to 
British  subjects  and  to  British  interests,  that  there  is  now 
no  remedy  for  the  author  whose  work  has  been  pirated 
save  under  the  statuteof  Q^i-jen  Anne;  that, on  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  law,  he  cannot  now  maintain  action 
either  of  injunction  or  interdict,  or  for  damages  ;  and 
that  it  is  much  more  than  questionable  whether  such 
common-law  right  ever  had  existence — how  can  it 
with  justice  be  said  that  the  American  publisher, 
reprinting  in  America  the  published  work  of  a  British 
author,  printed  in  this  country,  is,  in  so  doing,  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  international  law? 
Without  carrying  the  argument  any  farther  than  this, 
it  surely  follows  that,  if  there  be  good  grounds  for 
doubting  the  existence  of  any  right  of  property  com- 
petent to  an  author  over  his  work,  after  he  has  given  it 
to  the  world  by  publication,  on  the  principle  of  the  com- 
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mon law  of  Eiigland  or  of  Scotland,  (and  in  a  late  case, 
decided  in  the  Sheriff  (^ourt  of  Renfrewshire  in  Scot- 
laud,  it  was  held  that,  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  copy- 
right, or  the  right  of  property  in  literary  compositions, 
rests  not  on  common  law,  but  on  statute  alone,)  then 
there  can  be  no  ground  whatever  for  maintaining  that 
the  term  piracy,  with  any  strictness  of  propriety,  can 
apply  to  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  republishers  of  a 
work  brought  out  in  England.     At  all  events,  the 
circumstance  that  the  facts  of  this  matter  arc  as  I  have 
sliortly  detailed  them,  should  modify  the  severity  of 
the  strictures  with  which  the  subject  of  American 
reprints  has  been  occasionally  discussed.     I  am  not 
ignorant  that,  while  the  law  in  this  country  denies  and 
repudiates  the  principle  of  copyright  save  under  the 
statute,  there  are   many  ingenious  arguments   uiat 
might  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  law  ought  not  to 
be  as  it  is.     Neither  am  I  unacquainted  with  many  of 
the  able  pamphlets  written  to  vindicate  the  existence 
of  a  principle  of  copyright  apart  from  the  statute.    In 
particular  I  have  perused  the  elegant  and  eloquent  work 
on  the  subject,  entitled  "  Present  State  of  the  Copyright 
Question,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Sergeant  Talfourd, 
with  whose  observations  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to 
sympathise.      But  it  is  not  my  province  or  intention 
to  argue  the  question :  what  I  desired  was,  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  law  in  this  country  is  as  I 
have  above  described  it ;  and  to  point  attention  to  it  as  a 
reason  why,  in  considering  the  question  of  international 
copyrigt  t  with  America,  I  shall  not  follow  the  course 
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of  cliaructcrisinp;  a  refusal  of  ivciprotal  li^f^iHlati(»ii  on 
tlic  Huhjcrt  as  a  denial  of  a  claiin  for  justli-o,  or  a  viola- 
tion of  tlioHo  principles  of  e(jnity  whieli  .'ire  art  hiiidiii"- 
uj)on  nations  as  they  are  upon  men.  Let  it  be  p-aiilcd 
that,  if  AnKU'iea  ehooses,  she  lias  a  rif;ht  to  eontiiaic 
her  present  course  of  supplying'  the  literary  JipjuMitc 
of  her  increasing  population  mainly  hy  the  rejirintiiio- 
of  il^nglish  works,  without  the  consent  of  the  aMtliors 
who  have  •;'iven  them  to  the  world.  Mut  her  right  U> 
do  so,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  policy  in  so  doing,  aiv 
two  ditl'crent  things  :  and  T  apprehend  there  will  hi; 
but  few  who  will  be  disposed  to  defend  the  wisdom  ot' 
that  policy,  after  they  have  attentively  and  dispas- 
sionately considered  the  ])res(*nt  eifects  produced  by 
the  want  of  an  international  copyright,  and  contrasted 
these  with  the  conseipienees  which  nuist  necessarilv 
ensue  from  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure. 

We  have  seen  that,  as  regards  the  question  of  intoi- 
nal  copyright  in  (ireat  Britain,  the  tirst  legislative  act 
passed  for  the;  regulation  of  the  subject  was  the  exct;!- 
Icnt  statute  of  Queen  .Anne,  chap.  10,  (enacted  in 
1710,)  which  gave  to  the  author  or  proprietor  of  a  then 
previously  printed  work  a  co})yright  for  twenty  years, 
and  to  the  author  of  a  book  not  then  printed  a  copy- 
right for  fourteen  yearn  from  the  date  of  pnblication : 
while,  if  th  i  author  was  still  alive  at  the  expiry  of  that 
period,  bin  copyright  revived  and  ext<  nded  for  otlior 
fourteen  years.  By  another  act  (54  Geo.  III.  cap. 
156,  passed  in  1814)  the  provisions  of  the  statute  ut 
Queen  Anne,  and  of  other  relative  acts,  were  recon- 
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Hi(l(!r(Ml,  and  tlio  terms  tor  iinpublislKMl  works  was 
i'Xt('n<l(Ml  to  tw(Mity-('i^lit  years,  and  it'  tlu;  author 
survived  tliat  term,  till  liis  d(!atli,  and  otii  u*  |)rovisionH 
iiuide.  TlieH(^  statutes,  witli  eertain  acts  n^lativo  to 
tlic  drama,  and  to  public  leetures  in  (M)llejijeH  and 
universities,  eom])rised  what  may  he  ealhsdthe  internal 
or  nnmieipal  statutory  law  of  England  on  the  subjcet 
of  the  rif>ht  of  ])ro])erty  in  literary  compositions  after 
publication,  up  to  the  year  1842,  whim  th(i  statute  5 
and  ()  Vic.  cap.  45  was  passed  for  tlie  "amendment  of 
the  law  of  copyright."  liy  that  enactnusnt,  which 
recites  and  repeals  the  two  acts  of  H  Anne,  cap.  U), 
and  54  Geo.  III.,  caj).  150,  above  referred  to,  the 
term  of  continuance  of  the  copyrif^ht  was  somewhat 
changed.  The  provisions  in  this  respect  now  are,  that 
the  copyright  shall  exist  for  the  author's  lifetime,  and 
for  seven  years  after  bis  death;  while  if  these  two  ti^rms 
—the  lifetime  and  the  subsequent  seven  years — expired 
heforc  the  lapse  of  forty-two  years  from  the  first  pub- 
hcation  of  the  work,  then  the  protective  period 
extends  to  the  whole  period  of  forty-two  years. 
Other  provisions  .arc  made  with  regard  to  the  publica- 
tion of  posthumous  works,  and  also  rchitive  to  the 
condition'^  upon  which  the  right  is  to  be  secured,  for 
which  rt:  jrence  must  be  made  to  the  act  itself.  Upon 
this  statute  now  rests  the  law  of  copyright  in  reference 
to  the  writings  of  British  authors  first  published 
witliin  the  limits  of  Britain's  own  extensive   domi- 
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was  made  by  tliis  country  to  csta})Hsh  an  international 
copyriglit,  by  providinj;^  tliat  her  Majesty  niay,  by  an 
order  in  council,  direct  that  foreign  authors,  or  their 
"  assigns,"  shall  have  a  copyright  in  their  Wdiks 
within  her  Majesty's  dominions.  That  statute  has 
since  been  superseded  and  amended  by  the  hitc 
legislative  enactment  of  7  and  8  Vic.  cap.  12. 
The  provisions  of  this  act  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice 
more  in  detail  here,  (particularly  as  they  nnist  lie 
alluded  to  below,)  farther  than  to  say  that  they  earn- 
still  farther  dut  the  general  provision  of  the  I  and  2 
Vic.  cap.  59,  which  the  latter  act  repcsals. 

Thus  far  of  the  laws  on  the  statute-book  of  Croat 
Britain  on  this  subject  of  copyright,  municipal  and 
international ;  and  I  shall  have  exhausted  the  short 
mention  of  these  r(>quircd  for  the  argument  in  hand. 
when  I  state  that  the  law  which  prevents  the  importa- 
tion into  British  foreign  possessions  of  the  reprints  of 
books  first  ''  composed,  written,  or  printed  in  tlic 
United  Kingdom,"  is  to  be  found  in  a  place  where  it 
might  not  readily  occur  to  look  for  it — viz.,  in  the 
statute  8  and  9  Vic.  cap.  93,  entituled  "  An  Act  to 
regulate  the  Trade  of  British  Possessions  abroad," 
where  it  forms  a  -^ -^litary  clause  among  a  multitude  of 
others  relating  to  everything  but  authorship,  books, 
or  matters  of  a  literary  nature. 

It  were  out  of  place  to  enter  here  into  any  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  judicial  decisions  by  which  the  true 
meaning  of  these  legislative  enactments  thus  referred 
to  have  been  illustrated  and  determined.     But  asthei 
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(juestlon  of  tlic  existence  of  a  copyrij^ht  in  foreign 
juihllcatious,  irrespective  of  tiie  intenuitional  act,  lias 
of  late  years  been  the  subject  of  niiicli  and  learned 
argument  in  this  country,  while  the  decisions  which 
tliat  discussion  have  evoked  are  not  at  first  sight  very 
consistent  with  each  other,  perspicuity  seems  to  rc(piirc 
a  brief  notice  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  judgments, 
and  of  some  of  the  principles  which  they  may  be  held 
to  have  settled.  The  older  cases  of  JMiller  v.  Taylor, 
and  Donaldson  v.  Beckett,  have  been  already  referred 
to.  These  may  be  regarded  as  settling  the  principles 
of  municipal  copyright  in  this  country,  and  as  deciding 
that  it  is  now  entirely  rested  on  statutory  law.  As 
regards  copyright  in  foreign  compositions,  in  Chappell 
I'.  Purdey,  {English  Jurist^  vol.  ix.,  p.  495,)  it  was 
decided  in  the  (^ourt  of  Exchequer  that  where  a  work 
was  first  published  abroad,  and  by  a  foreign  author, 
such  author  could  not  afterwards  acquire  any  copy- 
right in  this  country  under  the  statute  8  Anne,  cap. 
19,  and  54  Geo.  III.  cap.  156.  But  by  a  subsequent 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  Cocks 
V.  Purdey,  (12  Jurist^  G77,)  it  was  ruled  that  a 
foreigner  the  native  of  a  country  in  amity  with  Great 
Britain,  the  author  of  a  work  composed  abroad,  which 
was  published  simidtaneously  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  had  a  copyright  in  the  work.  This  judg- 
ment was  afterwards  followed  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  the  case  of  Boosay  v.  Davidson,  (13  Jiir,  678,) 
wherein  it  was  found,  on  this  point,  that  there  is  copy- 
right in  this  country  for  the  works  of  a  foreigner 
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publisluMl  ill  tli'iH  comitry  in'tliout  hiiritnf  Iwvn  hcf,,,; 
juihlishiil  (ihi'iuul. 

Oil  tlm  Ijiltli  of  the  tr.'iiii  of  (IccIsIoiih  of  wincli  thoMc 
jibovc  mciitioiKMl  arc  tlic  leading  and  the  most  iinitor- 
tant  ones,  it  was  .it  one  tiino  lit'ld  tliat,  oven  under 
what  may  l»c  railed  tlie  mimicipal  copyrijj^lit  acts  oi 
(ln\'it  liritain,  a  for('i_u;ner,  tlio  native  of  a  coiintrv 
eiijoviiJi;'  peaeefiil  relations  with  l^iijii^land,  (in  the 
laii;;Miau;e  of  tlnOaw  hooks,  an  "alien  friend,")  nii<;jit 
hv  himself  or  his  IOii_u,lish  assignee,  secure,  the  hciutit 
of ;  "onyri^-ht  in  this  comitrv,  provided  always  he  dji] 
not  first  ])uhlisli  abroad.  In  this  way  a  very  HIkmiiI 
interpretation  was  j»iven  to  th(^  copyrii;'ht  law  of  l-^nfr. 
hind.  The  obvious  eifect  was,  that  if  tlie  foreii^nui- 
was  a  native  of  a  country  which  recognised  a  copy. 
rii^ht  within  its  own  dominions,  he  mif>;ht  by  siiniilt;i- 
neons  ])ubrication,  (i.e.  publication  in  both  comitrics. 
not  at  the  same  hour,  but  in  unji  juirt  of  the  same  diiv  • 
for  it  was  found  that  the  lec^al  rule  here  is  df  minimis 
non  ntrat  h\v^)  secure  a  copyrifijht  in  l)oth  countrios. 
But  on  an  attcMitive  perusal  of  the  wliolc  decisions, 
cndinjic  with  the  case  of  J^oosay  v.  Davidson,  it  will 
appear  that  the  question  of  the  applicability  of  the 
statutesof  8  Anne,  cap.  IJ),  and/)4  Geo.  III.  cap.  lot), 
to  the  writings  of  foreigners,  was  not  fully  brouiL'-lit  up 
or  discussed.  At  all  events,  in  the  subsequent  'uiil 
very  recent  case  of  Boosay  v.  Purdey,  (18  ./»r.  p. 
918,)  tlie  (Jourt  of  Exche(]uer,  iqion  a  careful  ivviow 
of  the  whole  authorities,  and  a  very  elaborate  ar<;u- 
ment  upon  all  the  statutory  provisions,  determined  and 
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(l('ci<l('«l  tliat  ''a  JoriM^^ii  autlior  «»r  lil,^  iisHlp;ns"  niv  not 
jiartics  witliin  the  meaning-,  and  cannot  have  tin- 
hcndit  of  tln^  Hialntcs  S  Anne,  cap.  I!),  iMHir>l  ( Jco. 
111.  cap.  ir)(),  aw  tlioso  acts  wcr(^  intended  lor  tlie 
CMC  oin'ji;^-enient  of  Uritisli  tahint  and  indnstry,  hy 
«;ivin^-  to  antliors  \\\u>  are  hritisli  HulijectM,  either  Ity 
liirth  or  residence,  or  tlnm*  aMsi^'iiH.  p,  monopoly  in 
their  literaiy  \v(>rl<H,  dating'  from  th  period  of  theii- 
lirst  pnhlication  lu^rc. 

It  is  hy  the  writer  hclievjid  to  be  the  opinion  of 
most  lawyers  in  this  country,  who  liave  devoted  any 
lneasm■(^  oi'  attention  to  thirt  important  Huhjcu^t,  that 
tlic  (U'cision  last  ahove-nnintioncMl  is  undonhtisdly  a 
sound  on(>,  as  emhodyinj^-  a  (U)rrect  view  of  tin;  statutow 
which  it  interprets.  r'urther,  in  the  ]M*esent  Htatc  of 
the;  copyright  law  of  other  countiicH,  and  of  Americji 
ill  particular,  it  is  satisfairtory  that  our  law  stnnds  as 
has  thus  hvvu  h(dd.  Jf  the  judj^mcnt  dcstroyH  a 
prc'Mmccption  that  the  copyrif^ht  law  of  lOngland  is 
hasod  on  ])rincipleH  of  extreme  liberality  towards 
foreij^ners  or  their  assi/^nei^s,  it  at  all  events  j)la(;cs  the 
inattcr  on  a  nuicli  cleansr,  mon^  consist(!nt,  and  more 
dcrmite  footiuf^,  tlian  it  seemed  to  rest  on  under  the 
opiu'ation  of  the  decisions  by  which  ]3oosay'»  ease  had 
Ix'cn  preceded. 

It  may  thus  be  regarded  .'is  settled  law  that,  save 
iinder  the  existing  international  copyright  act,  7  and 
8  Victoria,  cap  1 2,  (and  the  statutes  made  mention 
of  in  it,)  there  can  be  no  copyright  in  this  country 
for  the   untranslated  writings  of  a   foreign    autlior. 
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lUit  that  valuable  act  in  Bufficiontly  liberal ;  and,  in 
poiiitinji^  at  a  Hpirit  of  national  reciprocity  on  tiiiu 
important  Hubjcct,  it  iloe.s  all  that  can  be  done,  consis- 
tently with  a  (lu(^  attention  on  the  part  of  (Jreat 
Britain  to  the  rip;hts  and  intcrcHts  of  the  numerous  and 
and  valuable  cUvhs  of  men  who  compose  her  own 
literary  school.  My  that  statut<!,  the  (^ueen  is  v\\\- 
poNverod  by  an  order  in  council  to  authorise  a  copy- 
Yiy;\\t  in  the  works  of  foreip^ners ;  and,  after  due  and 
full  provision  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  onler  and  of 
the  grant,  an  enactment  is  made  in  section  19,  wlmK 
points  out  both  the  object  and  the  extent  of  the  whole 
statute.  It  is  there  provided  that  "  neither  the  author 
of  any  book,  nor  the  author  or  composer  of  any  dra- 
matic piece  or  musical  composition,  nor  the  inventor, 
designer,  or  engraver  of  any  print,  nor  the  maker  of 
any  article  of  scul]>ture  or  other  work  of  art  as  afuro 
said,  which,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  may  })e  first 
published  out  of  her  ^lajesty's  dominions,  shall  have 
any  copyright  therein,  nor  any  exclusive  right  to 
the  representation  or  performance  thereof,  otherwise 
than  such  (if  any)  as  he  may  become  entitled  to  under 
this  act."" 

After  this  rapid  sketch  on  the  present  state  of  tlie 
law  of  copyright  in  literary  productions  in  (rreat 
Britain,  let  lis  now,  as  shortly,  notice  the  present 
position  of  that  law  among  our  Transatlantic  friends 
in  the  American  republic. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  there  is  no  inter- 
national copyright  law  whatever  j  and  the  internal  or 
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imiiiicipal  (;opyrij;ht  is  n'^iilatcd  hy  an  act  of  ('onjifreHU 
of  IU\  February  IH.'U,  iii  whit'li  the  proviHioiis,  with 
regard  to  workn  lir«t  published  hi  Ainerit'a,  are  very 
iiuK'li  the  same  witli  tlie  earlier  hiw  of  tliis  country  as 
embraced  in  the  Mtatute  of  C^ucen  Anne  extended  l)y 
the  Hubsequent  act  of  54  (Jcorj^e  III.  cap  15(5,  with 
rcp^ard  to  books  l)rou};ht  out  in  (Ireat  Britain.  The 
ri^lit  ia  j^ranted  to  citizens  or  residents,  atul  is  ^iven 
far  twenty-eight  years,  with  an  extension  of  fourteen 
years  if  cither  the  autlior  or  his  wife  or  children  sur- 
vive the  term  of  the  original  grant.  By  section  8  of 
this  act,  it  is  expressly  deelared  '  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  constructed  to  extend  to  prohibit  the 
importation  or  vending,  printing  or  publishing,  of 
any  map,  chart,  book,  musical  composition,  print 
or  engraving,  written,  composed,  or  made  by  any 
person  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  nor 
(or)  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof ;  "  and 
the  next  section  limits  the  protection  of  unpublished 
manuscripts  in  the  same  manner. 

Contrasting  the  two  systems,  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  the  main  distinction  between  them  consists  in 
these  particulars :  that,  while  in  Great  Britain  it  is 
essential  to  copyright  that  there  has  been  no  pr^*t>/• 
publication  elsewhere,  in  the  United  States  of  America 
that  requisite  is  not  included.  But  second,  while  in 
this  country  there  is  provision  for  giving  to  a  foreign 
author — the  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  country  whicii 
recognises  a  reciprocity  of  legislation  with  Great  Bri- 
tain on  this  subject — a  copyright  in  his  work  in  this 
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country,  tlirn?  \h  no  sui'li  provision  in  United  States 
law.  Had  the  l.'ittci  country  iuloptcd  the  oosu)o|)()litaii 
policy  of  I'ln^land,  (which  in  h;adin^  th(^  way  in  this 
ftH  in  Lvorythin^  cImcj  the  copyright  of  new  works 
niii;'ht  he  secured  to  authors  in  hoth  countries  ;  hut 
the  stipulation  ol  "  citi/j-nship,  or  nrsideneo  within  the 
dominions  of  the  United  ^States  at  time  of  publication," 
is  of  e(uu'se  a  fatal  harrier  to  any  Huch  attempt.  As 
a  British  suhject,  F  am  thankful  wlu'ii  1  say  that 
tlu!  harrier  is  not  of  Kui;*lish,  hut  of  American  fonn.i- 
ti(»n. 

Thus,  at  prestiiit,  stands  the  law  of  tliesc  two  coun- 
tries in  relation  to  this  suhjcct.  Tlicrc  is  nothing;  to 
prc^vent  tlu!  works  of  British  authors,  printed  in  Kui;- 
land,  heing  reprinted  and  sold  in  America  without 
their  consent ;  neither  is  there  anything  to  prevent 
the  works  of  American  authors,  published  in  America, 
frotn  being  reprinted  and  sold  in  England,  without 
the  consent  of  such  American  author  being  obtained, 
or  even  asked.  An  author  publishing  in  either  coun- 
try has  no  way  of  securing  to  himself  any  benefit  from 
the  sale  of  his  work  in  the  other,  save  by  some  such 
ruse  as  that  of  bringing  out,  in  addition  to  his  original 
work,  an  edition  with  such  notes  as  may,  through  the 
medium  of  a  third  party,  be  the  subject  of  copyriglit 
in  the  other  country ;  or,  by  the  mode  often  adopted 
in  the  United  States  by  the  EngHsh  magazines,  ot 
introducing  into  some  of  the  numbers  during  the  year 
articles  from  the  pens  of  American  writers,  which 
articles,  being  previously  made  the  subject  of  copyright 
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ill  Aincrlcft,  caniu)t  hv  roprliitc*!  hy  jiiiy  one  tlii'ir, 
save  with  tlio  proprictor'n  consent.'* 

hut  wliile  tlu;  luw>  of  tlie  two  countries  tlms 
operate  in  tl»e  8an»<!  way  Jij:;:unst  tlie  interestH  «)t' the 
Iit<'rary  men  oflxjtli,  tliere  is  this  substantial  distinction 
l)et\veen  the  two  on(!  in  whieh  tiie  lilteraiity  of  the 
mother  enuntry  contrasts  f*avoural»Iy  witii  tlie  more 
exehisive  [)oliey  ot'  lier  j;i^antic  ofV.'hoot — (Ireat  Bri- 
tain orters  ft  reciprocity  of  privilege,  and  it  i;*  iVmeriea 
that  refuses  it.  Mnghind  says,  give  my  literary  chil- 
dren an  e(pial  privilcf^e  in  your  territories,  aiul  I  have 
already  passed  an  act  un(h;r  which  I  will  give  your 
authors  copyright  privilege's  throughout  my  dominions. 
T5ut  the  United  States  refuses  to  listen  to  the  proposal, 
and  by  her  provision  of  "  citizenship  rr  residcMice," 
limits  her  copyright  to  the  authors  belonging  to,  or 
livhig  on,  her  own  soil. 

Now,  among  the  effects  that  would  be  produced  by 
an  international  law  of  copyright  between  the  two 
countries — or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  among  the 
beneficial  results  that  would  arise  were  America  agree- 
ing to  reciprocate  the  liberal  policy  of  Great  Britain 
on  this  subjec*,  he  following  are  palpable  and  beyond 
question : — 

*  I  was  told,  in  Boston,  that  the  proprietoi'H  of  Blackwood  had  tlie 
merit  of  striking  out  this  most  legitimate  mode  of  counter-mining 
tlio  attcm})ts  made  to  deprive  them  of  the  profits  arising  from  the 
very  extensive  sale  of  their  popidar  periodical  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  By  securing  tlio  services  of  literary  men  of  tiie  Ameri- 
can Confeileration,  and  resident  therein,  they  have  not  only  added 
to  their  staff,  but  secured  themselves  against  reprints  in  the  United 
States — save  with  thoir  own  consent. 
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Such  reciprocity  would  secure  to  the  authors  of  both 
countries  a  much  larger  field  for  profit,  as  well  as 
fame ;  and,  while  the  writers  of  both  would  be  thereby 
benefited,  the  larger  share  of  the  advantage  would  be 
to  the  literary  men  of  America.  To  them  there  would 
be  immediately  opened  up  profitable  access  to  a  popu- 
lation of  some  forty  millions  of  people,  exclusive  of 
the  whole  vast  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain ;  while 
the  similar  addition  made  to  the  field  for  the  English- 
man's operations  would  be  somewhere  about  one 
moiety  of  the  number  above  named.  Than  the  liter- 
ary men  of  a  nation,  there  is  surely  no  class  of  per- 
sons who  more  deserve  that  attention  should  be  paid 
to  their  interests  in  the  general  legislation.  They  are 
no  doubt  a  comparatively  small  body,  and  therefore  it 
is  that  their  voice  is  so  little  heard,  even  in  matters  in 
which  they  are  especially  concerned.  But  let  not  our 
American  friends  forget  that  it  was  the  remark  of  one 
of  their  own  earlier  Governors — an  observation  of  the 
first  Governor  of  Massachusetts  (Winthrop) — that 
"  the  best  part  of  a  community  is  always  the  least,  and 
of  this  least  part  the  wiser  is  always  the  less" — a  re- 
mark which  deserves  special  remembrance,  not  only 
in  America,  but  everywhere  else. 

While,  however,  it  would  conserve  and  promote 
the  literary  interests  of  both  countries  that  America 
reciprocated  the  international  policy  of  Great  Britain 
on  this  subject,  it  is  most  especially  for  the  interest 
and  consequent  advancement  of  her  own  literary 
school  that  she  should  do  so.     Compared  with  that  of 
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England,  the  literary  school  of  the  United  States  in 
yet  in  its  infancy.     No  doubt  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  the  republic  is  making  rapid  progress ;  and 
when  adorned  with  such  names  as  Sigourney,  Irving, 
Bancroft,  Prescott,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Story,  Kent, 
Cxrecnleaf,  and  Hoffman,  it  were  absurd  to  question 
the  right  of  America  to  take  a  high  position  in  the 
world  of  letters.      But  still,  as  contrasted  with  Eng- 
land, most  of  her  national  literary  laurels  have  yet  to 
be  gathered ;  and  what  can  more  tend  to  retard  her 
in  this  career  than  placing  her  literary  men  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  regards  the  remunerative  character  of 
their  productions  V     Exposed  as  he  is  to  the  competi- 
tion of  another  publisher,  who  reprints  an  English 
work  of  a  kindred  nature,  without  paying  its  author  a 
single  sixpence  out  of  the  profits  derived  from  its  sale, 
how  can  the  publisher  who  purchases  the  manuscript 
of  an  American   author   afford   to    give   a   fair  or 
reasonable  price  for  the  object  of  his  acquisition  ? 
That  authors  of  distinction  do  not,  in  general,  write 
from  motives  of  gain   has  nothing  to   do  with  the 
question.     If  it  had,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  stop, 
to  point  out  the  host  of  facts  that  are  on  record  which 
lead  to  a  somewhat  different  conclusion  ;  but  this,  at 
all  events,  must  be  conceded — that  the  supply  of  liter- 
ary productions,  and  the  number  of  men  who  will 
devote  themselves  to  literary  pursuits  in  any  country, 
will  ever  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  value 
placed  on  them,  as  evinced  by  the  remuneration  given 
them  for  their  labours.     Most  of  the  men  of  distin- 
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guislicd  literary  nninc  in  America  follow  other  pro- 
fessions or  callinj^s,  or  arc  cngaj^eJ  in  diplomatic  life. 
The  classic  and  elegant   riongfellow  is  Professor  ot 
Modern   Literatnrc  in  Harvard  College — Hryant  is 
editor  of  a  newspaper  in  New   York — the  United 
States'  historian  Bancroft  was  sent  by  the  cabinet  of 
the  United  States  to  this  country — Washington  Irviirj; 
went  as  minister  of  the  United  States  t*  Spain ;  r  ud 
the  same  remark  may  be  made  with  reference  to  vari- 
ous others  of  the  great  names  of  the  literary  republic 
of  America.      How  far  this  sinking  of  the  literary  in 
the  professional  and  diplomatic  character  has  origi- 
nated  in   the   non-remunerating   nature   of  literary 
labour,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but,  in  saying  that 
it  has  much  to  do  with  it,  I  only  state  the  opinion  I 
have  myself  formed,  and  one  which  is  very  generally 
entertained  in  the  United  States  themselves.    I  find 
no  fault  with  the  fact.      That  the  field  of  diplomatic 
life  should  be  open  to  the  ambition  of  literary  men 
augurs  favourably  for  a  nation.    Nay,  more :  because 
men  are  actively  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  professional  or  official  life,  it  does  not  therefore 
necessarily  follow  that  they  have  the  less  inclination, 
or,  apparently,  the  less  time  for  the  prosecution  of 
literary  pursuits.     Of  this  we  have  many  remarkable 
instances.     In  addition  to  the  American  ones  I  have 
before  mentioned,  we  have  numerous  men  in  Great 
Britain  who  may  be  referred  to  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion.    Henry  (Lord)  Brougham  wrote  the  numerous 
works,  treatises,  essays,  lives,  histories,  and  disserta- 
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tion»,  which  remain  a  record  of  the  verHatility  as  well 
as  of  tlio  vigour  of  his  powerful  mind,  wliilo  in  the 
discluirge  of  the  duties  of  an  arduous  profession,  and 
engaged  in  tlio  turmoil  of  political  lift^,  or  after  he 
had  connnenced  the  herculean  task  of  disposing  of  the 
arrears  of  business  in  the  CJourt  of  Chancery  of  Eng- 
land ;    Francis  JeftVey  found  time  to   produce   the 
numerous  papers  which  adorn  the  pages  of  the  Ediw 
hurtjh  JtevieiVj  while  engaged  in  the  very  vortex  of 
his  profession  as  a  lawyer — in  which  profession  he 
occupied  the  very  highest  position ;  Professor  Wilson, 
the  world-renowned  Christopher  North  of  Blachxcood^ 
wrote  his  various  poems  and  novels,  in  addition  to  all 
his  numerous  and  noble  contributions  to  the  magazine 
he  so  long  edited,  while  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
professorial  chair ;  and  to  add  yet  another  instance, 
the  historian  of  Europe,  Alison,  has  not  only  found 
time  to  write  the  greater  part  of  his  great  work,  but 
to  write  many  other  works,  besides  numerous  and 
erudite  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
day,  while  occupying  the  situation  of  judge-ordinary, 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  in  the  most  popu- 
lous county — in  which  is  the  most  populous  city — in 
Scotland.* 


*  It  will  give  the  reader  a  more  gi-apbic  idea  of  the  amount  of 
official  and  judicial  duty,  ably  and  satisfactorily  discharged  by  this 
eminent  and  popular  author,  and  the  zealous  discharge  of  which  has 
not  prevented  the  production  of  the  many  works  of  ability  and 
research  which  immortalise  his  name,  to  penise  the  following  quota- 
tion from  a  speech  of  Mr  (now  Lord)  Brougham,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  29th  Apiil  1830,  in  which  he  thus  makes 
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Similar  oxnuiplcs  ini^ht  bo  multiplied,  but  tlioy  only 
prove  that  profesrtional,  ofKcial,  or  even  judicial  duty 
does  not  nccesmirily  debar  from  literary  labour.  TUvy 
furniHh  no  reason  why  men  of  letters  should  be  almost 
compelled  to  enf^ago  in  other,  and  ofttimes  uncon- 
genial pursuits,  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
remuneration  received  from  their  publications.  Besides, 
it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  literature  will  flourish 
as  a  separate  profession  in  any  country  in  great  vigour, 
unless  there  be  in  it  a  body — a  large  body — of  men 
who  make  it  the  principal,  if  not  the  exclusive,  business 
of  their  lives ;  and  this  cannot  be  reasonably  expected 
to  be  the  case,  if  the  prosecution  of  it  leads  not  to 
competence,  if  not  to  something  more.  If  therefore 
the  United  States  of  America  would  see  literature 
flourish  amongst  them  with  additional  vigour,  let  their 
Congress  at  once  pass  a  law,  similar  in  effect  to  the 
bill  introduced  into  the  United  States'  Senate  in  1837, 
by  that  able,  venerable,  and  accomplished  statesman, 
the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  for  extending  the  privilege  of 
the  act  of  1831  to  the  non-resident  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  France  in  respect  of  future  publications. 
The  result  of  such  a  measure  would  be  at  once  seen 


mentiou  of  the  amount  of  judicial  business  transacted  in  the  civil 
court,  of  which  Mr  Alison  is  the  judge : — "  Taking  the  numboi  of 
cosei,  and  the  value  of  property  involved  in  them,  brought  in  the 
county  court  of  Lanarksliire,  which  includes  Glasgow,  it  will  be 
found  that  half  a  millon's  worth  is  adjudicated  on  annually  by  that 
court."  If  such  was  the  state  of  matters  twenty  years  ago,  tlif 
amount,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  business,  has  more  than 
doubled  since  the  above  date. 
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ill  the  renewed  iinpctuH  It  would  jj^ive  to  American 
literature  itwidf,  whatever  nii^ht  bo  ita  ettcets  as 
regards  the  literature  of  England. 

Another  etteet  of  such  a  measure  on  the  part  of. 
Anieriea  an  that  now  contended  for,  would  be  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  EngliMli  works  which  arc 
generally  sold  in  public  places — at  railway  stations — 
on  board  steamboats — and  in  hotels,  in  and  through- 
out the  United  States.  Who,  that  has  travelled  in 
the  American  Union,  lias  not  been  struck  with  the 
inferior,  trashy,  if  not  immoral  character  and  tendency 
of  the  majority  of  the  cheap  publications  that  are 
tendered  for  his  acceptance  at  such  places  as  have 
been  indicated  V  Nearly  all  of  these  publications  arc 
reprints  of  books  published  in  England,  and  the 
works  of  our  inferior  novelists,  productions  replete 
with  the  marvellous,  or  with  details  taken  wholesale 
from  the  criminal  records — books  which  profess  to 
give  theminutiaj  of  what  is  called  European  fashionable 
life,  for  the  gratification  of  a  morbid  taste  or  desire  to 
pry  into  its  secret  details  ;  but  which  carry  falsehood 
on  the  very  face  of  them— reprints  of  English 
translations  of  demoralising  books  originally  brought 
out  in  France — and  which  are  the  more  calculated 
to  do  mischief  in  that  they  make  a  parade  of 
exhibiting  the  pleasantnesses  of  vice,  only  that  they 
may  afterwards  show  that  the  end  was  destruction. 
I  appeal  to  every  candid  American  if  such  be  not  a 
fair  and  disinterested  description  of  the  literary  food 
supplied  in  public  places,  and  public  vehicles  of  travel, 
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for  tlio  UHo  of  the  ^oiioral  puhlic  in  tho  IJuitod  States 
of  Ainoricu.  When  I  wont  ovor  tlic  rivcrrt  anil  nill- 
wuyH  of  America,  there  was  u  temporary  iniprovetncnt 
on  the  j^encral  Htate  of  nuittern  in  tliis  respect.  'I'Ik- 
two  first  vohunos  of  Macaulay's  //iston/  of  Kmibind 
liad  8om(^  months  before  made  tlieir  ap[)earance  from 
(^rcat  Hritain,  and  after  a  very  brief  space?  tlie  work 
luul  been  reprinted  in  a  very  cheap  form  ;  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  say,  that  I  saw  many  of  these  reprints,  of 
thirt  p^rcat  and  good  work,  in  the  hands  of  the  travel- 
ling stationers  and  others,  and  many  of  them  sold  at 
the  very  low  price  of  seventy-five  cents,  or  about  three 
shillings  sterling.  But  they  were  exposed  for  sale 
side  by  side  with  such  books  as  The  Mysteries  of  the 
Criimnal  Jleconls^  Paul  do  Kock's  Paul  the  ProJ/i</<tfe^ 
IViG  Great  Cihi^  et  hoc  genus  omne.  Indeed,  1  refer 
to  this  sale  of  tho  cheap  editions  of  Mr  Macaulay's 
book  tho  more  readily,  not  merely  because  it  is 
only  right  to  state  the  whole  facts,  but  because 
in  a  conversation  I  had  with  an  intelligent  states- 
man in  America  on  this  subject  of  international 
copyright,  he  pointed  to  the  rapid  and  extensive 
sale  of  such  a  book  as  ]Mr  Macaulay's  History  of 
Emjland^  as  one  of  the  advantages  secured  to  his 
country  by  the  non-existence  of  such  a  copyright 
law.  Now,  even  were  it  so — even  did  the  refusal 
of  reciprocity  in  protection,  by  way  of  copyright, 
lead  to  the  cheapening  of  English  books  of  an 
improving  character,  and  consequently  to  their  being 
more  read  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  it  wcr(! 
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vAHy  to  shuw  tlitit  the  ndvniitngt;  in  (^uined  at  the  too 
coHtly  price  of  doiiij^  injustice  to  the  great  hotly  of 
American  literary  men,  retarding  and  n'presHing 
America  in  h<5r  literary  career,  and  leading  to  an 
inundation  of  cheap  hoolcH  of  the  moHt  demoralising 
character.  Dut  it  is  not  so.  Ere  I  close  these  few 
observations  on  the  subject,  1  will  show  that  the 
cheapness  of  books  might  be  secured  in  America, 
without  involving  any  denial  of  the  reciprocity  for 
which  I  contend :  meanwhile,  the  object  is  to  prove  that 
one  of  the  effects  of  such  a  denial  is  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  cheap  publications,  of  an  inferior  and 
an  injurious  character,  which  Hnd  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  general  body  of  the  pcoido,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  better  works.  Jf  theft  it  be,  (as  some  argue,) 
it  is  a  theft  of  trash.  The  reason  of  this  is  very 
obvious.  If  a  publisher  could  not  reprint  an  English 
work  without  some  previous  arrangement  with  the 
author  of  it,  such  publisher  would  take  care  that  he 
did  not  put  himself  to  the  expense  of  printing  and 
publishing  anything  that  would  not  stand  the  test  of 
time  and  examination ;  and  '  cwever  the  taste  of  the 
vicious  part  of  the  public  may  Lhrow  the  tendency  at 
first,  the  taste  of  the  general  body  of  a  people  is  sure 
to  come  right  at  last.  Silly,  immoral,  impure  works 
may  find  a  degree  of  popularity  for  a  time,  but  in  a 
short  space  they  are  sure  to  become  unsaleable.  But 
as  cheapness  and  novelty  are  (as  matters  at  present 
stand)  the  main  consideration  in  the  United  States,  and 
as  the  publisher  of  an  English  reprint  pays  nothing 
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for  thn  right  tu  do  ho,  all  hu  cnrus  for  Ih  to  print  jiiht 
MO  iiumy  copicH  of  a  work  ah  will  take  iinnnMliatel)', 
without  reference  to  itn  inherent  nieritM,  or  the  pro- 
bahle  continuance  of  itn  p  tpuhirity, — aH  nuuiy  m  \u'  can 
rapidly  dirtpose  of  before  a  rival  can  interfere  witli  a 
reprint,  to  deprive  him  of  part  of  his  Halew.  Were  the 
publiMlier  Hocured  in  bin  poH^esHiou  by  a  'jopyrij^ht,  he 
would  be  more  careful  iii  his  oeleetion  of  tiie  work  to 
bo  reprinted,  and  more  regardful  of  the  probability  of 
its  finding  acceptance  with  the  moral  and  reflecting, 
who  compose,  1  rejoice  to  think,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  American  nation. 

Another  cfTect  of  such  an  international  copy- 
right— and  the  last  1  will  trouble  the  reader  with 
for  the  present — would  be  to  equalise  the  price  of 
standard  works  in  both  countries  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
also  to  cheapen  such  works  in  both.  Here  we  touch 
on  the  kind  of  argument  which  is  in  general  use  as 
a  reason  for  America's  refusal  to  reciprocate  with 
p]ngland  in  an  international  law.  It  is  supposed,  and 
said,  that  the  effect  would  be  to  enhance  the  prices 
of  English  books  in  America,  and  thus  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  the  industrious  classes. 
This  is  a  misconception  of  the  probable  effects. 
Whether,  even  were  the  result  to  be  a  slight  or  even 
a  considerable  enhancement  in  the  price  of  the  works 
of  British  authors  in  the  Union,  the  American 
statesmen  are  acting  wisely  in  refusing  reciprocity — 
whether  they  do  right  in  sustaining  a  state  of  things 
which  makes  Macaulay,  Alison,  and  Tytler,  Hemans, 
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\\'onl»4wortli,  mid  Mooiv,  IKirknin,  \Vn««u»,  niul 
Itulurr,  Ro  clu'iip,  tlint  the  very  clicapiicMH  ort'ern 
all  iuducenuMit  (or  the  Aincrieiiii  puhlie  to  read  them 
in  prefereiiee  to  Sij^ouriiey,  l.onj^fellow,  mid  Hrynnt, 
Hmierot't,  Kverett,  niul  l*rese«)tt,  Irving,  Cooper,  and 
Dana,  athiiitM  of  very  j^rave  (pieHtioiiin^.  Hut  tlicy 
do  not,  by  ho  flURtainin^  the  queHtionabU*  HyHteni,  get 
even  tlie  HuppoHed  advantage.  It  1m  not  AnierieaV 
denial  of  international  eopyright  that  Iuih  eheapened 
and  U  cheapening  bookn,  but  it  i^  AnicrieaV  denial  of 
international  copyright  that  liaH  pn»dueed  all  the  inju- 
rious consequences  to  America  herself  that  have  been 
already  pointed  out. 

Other  causes  than  the  supposed  one  have  contri- 
buted to  the  lessening  of  the  price  of  literary  produc- 
tions, not  only  in  America,  but  in  England.  \n  both 
countries  they  have  been  coming  down  in  price  for 
some  years  past,  and  they  arc  now  in  general  pub- 
lished and  sold  at  prices  so  low  as  to  place  the  best 
works  within  the  reach  of  the  general  body  of  readers. 
If,  as  a  rule,  books  arc  now  mucli  lower  in  price  in 
the  United  States  than  they  arc  in  Great  Britain,  the 
observation  applies  chiefly,  if  not  alone,  to  the  reprints 
of  British  authors  —  reprints  which  are  ofttimes 
brought  out  with  a  degree  of  inaccuracy  of  type, 
inelegance  of  form  and  of  printing,  and  insufficiency 
of  binding,  which  makes  them  truly  dearer,  at  the 
cheap  price,  than  editions  printed  and  published  with 
greater  care  would  be  at  the  high  one.  This  is 
another  of  the  effects  of  the  want  of  a  system  of  inter- 
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Tmtioniilcopyrijrilt,  liotwpon  tln'Kc  two  kiiidrnl  natioiiM, 
uf  wliic'li  I  would  nay  a  tt^w  wohIm  vrv  I  coiK-liuIr ; 
in(Miiiwliil(>  tiic  (|iu>Mtioii  in  am  to  tlir  Iv^itiinato  (-aiiMc^ 
wliii'li  huvt*  HO  iniu'li  It^HMoiicd  the  \n'\vv  of  litcrnry  pro- 
diU'tioiiM  ot'  lat(>  yrai'M. 

Of    tlit'MU   it    will    1)0  Hiitlicicnt    lirro    to    iiinitioii 
tlit'Mc  two --till!    falling    ill    of*  copyright    bookn  hy 
tlio    expiry  of  the  t<  nil    ot*  protection,  and  the   in- 
erease   in  the   nuniherK  ot*  the  reading  piihlic.     'V\u 
tii'rtt  of  theHe,  althoiij^h  important,  Ih  of  hucIi  Heeoml- 
rate  intliutnce  compared  with  the  lant,  that  it  may  be 
pasHcd  over  without  further  remark.     The  main  cauxe 
of  the  diminished  price  of  books  Ih  the  inereaNe  in  the 
number  of  nadcrH,  and  that  authorn  and  publisheiH 
have  found  from  experience,  that  here,  as  in  every- 
thing  else,   an    enhanced    price    produces    a    dimi- 
nished demand.     Proprietors  of  co])yright  books  do 
not  now  wait  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  protection 
before  publishing  editions  at  a  price  so  cheap  as  to 
put  them  within  the  reacli  of  the  general  public.     Of 
this  the  instances  are  so  numerous  that  the  difKcultv 
is  in  selection.     To  take  the  latest  I  have  observed, 
most  of  the  popular  novels  of  Mr  James,  and  of  the 
equally  popular  historical  romances  of  Mr  Ainsworth, 
most  of  which  were  within  the  last  few  years  pulilished 
at  the  price  of  £1,  lis.  6d.  each,  are  even  now,  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  authors,  and  during  the  subsistence 
of  the  copyright,  publishing  in  London  in   volumes 
each  containing  a  complete  novel  or  romance,  printed 
on  good  paper,  with  a  good  clear  type,  neatly  got  up, 
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ami  not  in  columnn^  at  tlio  price  uf  one  Hhillinf^.  Simi- 
lar inxtaiiceri  will  prcMcnt  tlirniMclvcM  to  cv  ry  rtMidcr, 
illuHtrativo  of  the  fact  tliat  tlio  ctlrct  of  a  copyright  in 
kft'pin^  up  the  price  of  bookn  of  general  acceptability 
liart  been  greatly  over-eKtiniatcd.  In  nliort,  tlir  price 
at  wliicli  the  workM  of  our  bcHt  autliorH  are  now  nnu- 
ally  publJHlied,  or  rcpubliHlicd,  Heeins  to  be  very  niueli 
i-c;;;ulated  by  tlie  number  of  the  clanH  of  readers  to 
wlioni  they  are  atMrcKHed  or  adapted,  or  who  may  be 
likely  to  perUHc  them.  WorkH  on  law,  niedicinv^ 
or  almtract  Hciencc,  or  euriouH  and  (^uditt*  diMMertn- 
tiouH  on  philology  and  .sncblikc  almtruHe  nnlijcctK,  are 
dear — not  from  anything  in  the  ditlieulty  or  expeUMc  of 
publication,  but  (rom  the  linnted  nundier  of  the  par- 
ticH  to  whom  they  are  more  innnediately  addressed. 
Works  on  theoloj^y  arc  comparatively  cheap,  becauHe 
there  Ih  in  tbis  country  a  nuincroUH  chiHH  by  whom 
they  are  purchasi'd,  if  not  perused;  and  books  of  tiction 
and  light  literature  are  generally  chcapcHt  of  all, 
becauHC  8uch  workti  Hnd  numerous  readers  among  all 
classes  of  the  connnunity. 

And  what,  then,  might  not  be  expected  to  arise  from 
the  introduction  of  an  international  reciprocity  system 
on  this  subject  V  Were  American  authors  protected 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  our  numerous 
colonics,  and  were  British  authors  protected  in  tin? 
United  States  of  America,  the  number  of  readers 
would  be  vastly  increased  to  both  ;  the  authors  would 
be  protected  from  a  most  undesirable  competition;  the 
general  price  would  be  reduced,  because  more  books 
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would  1)0  Boltl ;  and  only  bettor  and  more  aecunite 
editions  would  find  their  way  before  the  public.  And, 
let  our  American  friends  ponder  this,  the  advantage 
in  all  these  respects  would  p^reatly  jjreponderate  on 
their  side.  The  field  opened  up  to  the  American 
author  would  be  increased  in  a  pjreater  ratio  than  that 
opened  up  to  the  Hritish  one.  The  undesirable  com- 
petition which  exists  at  present  tells  far  more  against 
him  than  it  does  against  the  literary  men  of  England. 
It  is  in  America,  not  in  England,  that  the  great  com- 
plaint is  made  of  works  being  thrust  before  the  public 
with  a  haste  and  carelessness  which  is  inconsistent 
with  accuracy :  a  fact  which  is  ])owerfully  illustrated 
by  this,  that  some  of  the  first  booksellers  of  New 
York,  l^oston,  and  Philadelphia,  sell  many  copies  of 
English  editions  of  English  books,  inasmuch  as 
American  gentlemen,  making  additions  to  their 
libraries,  often  prefer  paying  the  English  price  for 
the  accurately  printed  and  strongly  bound  imported 
>vork,  rather  than  the  much  smaller  price  for  the 
hastily  got  up  and  loosely  put  together  copy  of  the 
reprinted  book.  In  one  of  the  most  extensive 
publishers  in  the  city  of  Boston,  I  was  assured  of  this 
fact ;  and  it  was  corroborated  by  the  number  of 
imported  books  I  saw  in  the  premises  ;  and  confirmed 
by  a  sale,  in  my  presence,  of  an  English  copy  of  the 
two  first  volumes  of  Mr  Macaulay's  great  work,  at 
the  English  price  of  16s.  per  volume,  although  an 
American  reprint  of  the  book,  of  as  much  apparent 
neatness  and  largeness  of  type,  and  excellence  of 
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paper,  hiy  alongside  of  it,  marked  at  a  price  of  only 
one-third  the  above-named  sum. 

The  introduction  of  Mr  Clay's  bill  of  1837,  and  the 
support  it  received,  shows  that  there  is  a  clas.*  of  me!i 
in  America  favourable  to  this  literary  reciprocity  of 
legislation  between  the  two  countries — a  class  which 
is  both  intelligent  and  influential.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  numbers  and  their  influence  will  increase ; 
and  that,  aided  by  the  pens  of  those  to  be  chiefly 
benefited,  their  efforts  will  eventuate  in  the  production 
of  legislative  enactments  which  will  treat  authors  as 
they  deserve  to  be  treated — not  as  members  of  this 
or  of  that  country,  or  as  citizens  of  this  or  of  that 
community — but  as  cosmopolitans,  as  benefactors  of 
their  race,  and  candidates  for  the  plaudits  of  the  whole 
family  of  mankind.  As  he  j^oruses  the  immortal 
productions  of  their  genius  and  patient  research  ;  as 
he  appropriates  to  himself  their  observations  or  their 
creations,  or  as  he  proceeds  to  furnish  his  mind  from 
their  works  with  thoughts,  and  to  people  his  brain 
with  never-dying  and  ever-delightful  memories  and 
associations,  who  thinks  or  who  cares  what  country 
may  have  given  birth  to  a  Shakspeare,  a  Byron,  a 
Campbell,  or  a  Scott?  The  country  whence  they 
sprung  is  proud  of  them,  and  well  she  may ;  but  they 
wrote  not  alone  for  her,  or  scarcely  even  more  for  her 
than  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Their  name  and  their 
fame  is  heard  over  all  the  earth.  Wherever  there 
exists  a  mind  that  can  appreciate  talent,  or  a  heart 
that  can  respond  to  the  touch  of  genius,  to  that  spot 
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did  they  address  themselves ;  and  of  that  spot,  where- 
ever  it  may  be,  such  men  may  be  considered  tljc 
adopted  children.  And  as  I  hope  it  is  with  the 
departed  as  well  as  with  the  living  authors  of  Great 
Britain  in  America,  so  I  know  is  it  in  Great  Britain 
with  the  literary  men  of  the  Republic.  Who  cares  to 
consider,  as  he  peruses  the  works  of  the  American 
Hemans  —  Mrs  Sif^ourney  —  or  of  the  graceful, 
elegant,  and  able  Longfellow,  or  tlic  vigorous  and 
energetic  Bryant,  whether  the  authors  of  such  works 
are  English  or  American — whether  they  were  born 
and  educated  in  Boston  in  England,  or  in  its  greater 
name-child,  Boston  in  the  States? 

The  only  legislation  that  were  fitted  for  the  question 
of  international  copyright,  is  one  based  upon  the 
above  principles — one  which  recognises,  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth,  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  lite- 
rary claims  —  one,  in  short,  which  acknowledges 
wisdom  in  the  motto  prefixed  to  this  chapter,  and 
sympathises  with  the  feelings  set  forth  in  its  kindred 


verse. 


"  Where'er  the  humoii  heart  dotli  wear 
Joy's  myrtle-wreath  or  sorrow's  gyves  ; 
Where'er  a  human  spirit  strives 
After  a  Hfe  more  true  aud  fair; 
Tliere  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand, 
His  is  the  world  wide  fatherland." 


There  is  one  other  subject  on  which  I  would  desire 
to  say  a  few  words,  ere  bringing  to  a  conclusion  this 
narrative  of  impressions  and  experiences  connected 
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witli  a  viiiit  to  tlie  United  States  of  America,  and  that 
subject  is  the  question  of 

EMIGUATIOX, 

and  tbo  advantages  or  disadvantages  attacbing  to  the 
great  North  American  continent  as  a  ])lacc  to  which 
Europeans,  and  especially  my  own  fellow-countrymen, 
may  convey  those  thews,  sinews,  and  other  appliances, 
or  that  knowledge,  science,  and  capital,  which  have 
proved  insuHicient  for  their  comfortable  maintenance 
in  the  midst  of  the  greater  competition  and  elbowing 
of  their  native  land.  Emigration  from  Europe  is 
likely  to  become  one  of  the  leading  questions  of  the 
day ;  and  without  disputing — nay,  on  the  contrary 
admitting — the  great  claims,  capacities,  and  advan- 
tages held  out  by  the  vast  continent  of  Australasia, 
as  a  field  for  the  able  and  the  enterprising,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  following  remarks  on  emigration  to 
America  may  prove  of  some  use  to  tbose  persons 
whom  connexion,  vicinity,  or  other  ground  of  pre- 
ference, may  induce  to  go  there,  rather  than  to  the 
more  distant  British  dependencies  of  New  South 
Wales  or  New  Zealand. 

Never  having  visited  the  vast  possessions  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Indian  or  South  Pacific  Ocean,  I  am,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  quite  incompetent  to  institute  any 
comparison  between  them  and  the  American  continent, 
in  regard  to  the  inducements  they  respectively  hold  out 
to  intending  emigrants.  In  offering  the  following 
suggestions,  therefore,  it  is  very  far  from  my  intention 
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to  porHiiiulc  any  oiio  to  prefer  North  America  to 
AiiHtralaHJa.  Neither  in  it  my  intention  to  make  any 
direct  eoni|mrison  between  the  United  Stateg  of  Anu'- 
riea  and  the  noble,  varied,  and  extennive  cohmial  \)m- 
H(>HHi()nrt  of  (treat  Britain  on  the  American  continent,  hh 
jdaces  of  h)cation  for  particHfrom  this  c(»nntry  seekinpf 
a  home  on  the  otiier  m\c  of  tlie  Athmtie.  Such  tasks 
arc  too  extensive  to  be  introduced  at  the  close  of  a  work 
of  thiw  nature.  Wen^  I  to  adventurer  on  Hueh  compara- 
tive  vi(nv8  at  all,  I  fear  my  feelinp;  of  patriotism  would 
j^ive  a  strong  bias  to  my  reasoninj:^.  Ah  a  general  ruhr, 
T  think  it  moat  desirable,  and  most  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  (fovernment  of  this  country,  that  everything 
possibUr  should  be  done  to  din^ct  the  torrent  of  emigra- 
tion, which  has  for  many  years  been  going  on  and 
increasing,  towards  the  shores  of  our  own  valuable  colo- 
nies ;  and,  inasnuich  .as  the  vast  majority  of  voluntary 
emigrants  arc  intlucnced  in  their  choice  of  the  place 
to  which  they  eniigrate,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  ties  of 
a  hereditary  or  family  nature,  the  plain  course  would  be 
to  give  direction  and  impetus,  by  making  public  grants 
to  aid  in  conveying  bodies  of  emigrants  from  particular 
localities  of  the  mother  country,  and  for  settling  them  in 
circumstances  of  sufficient  comfort  on  public  lands  in 
the  colony.  Such  an  arrangement  might  be  acconi- 
])anicd  by  provision  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  or 
grant,  or  of  part  of  it,  by  small  annual  instalments  out 
of  the  profit  of  the  reclaimed  lands.  The  nucleus 
thus  formed,  the  hereditary  and  family  ties  already 
spoken  of  might  safely  be  left  to  work  out  the  rest. 
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TIiIh  in  an  iiitorcstiii^  luid  iiii{M)rta)it  Hubject,  h'lt 
it  iH  nut  my  intention  to  follow  it  furtluu*  for  tlio  piT- 
Hcnt,  liavinp;  nnuiu  nit^ntion  of  it  niniply  t«)  hIiow  that 
iu  tln^  followinj^  rcinarkH  I  do  not  profesH  to  enter 
upon,  much  h's.s  to  discuss,  the  gi^neral  <piestion  of 
emigration.  My  ohject  is  nu'i'ely  to  not«f  down  a  few 
n;nuirks  as  the  results  of  personal  inipilry  and  obs(;r- 
vatlon — remarks  which  may  prove  of  sta*vice  to  pi-rsons 
who  nuiy  contemi>late  emi^ratin^,  and  who  may  have 
determined  on  America  as  tiie  scene  to  which  they 
will  remove  themselves. 

Jiellevlng  that  emigration  has  Its  orlf^ln  in  natural 
causes  which  no  legislation  can  etiectually  control,  and 
believing  also  that  any  legislative  measures  designed  to 
restrain  It  would  be  unjust  and  unwise,  even  If  they 
could  accomplish  the  object  alined  at,  I  think  the 
wisest  course  Is  to  direct  and  not  to  retard,  and  that 
the  best  direction  is  to  circulate  Information  on  the 
subject  of  American  emigration,  both  to  the  colonies 
and  to  the  States. 

The  Intending  emigrant  to  America  should.  In  the 
first  place,  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  climtitc  of  that  portion  of  the  lirltlsh 
possessions,  or  of  tlic  Republic,  to  which  he  may  think 
of  directing  his  steps.  On  this  subject  there  Is  great 
misconception  prevalent.  The  Southern  States  of  the 
Union,  such  as  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Virginia,  are  neither  so  hot  nor  so  unhealthy  as 
they  are  generally  supposed  to  be ;  neither  arc  the 
extreme  Northern  States,  or  the  Canadas,  or  New 
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Brunflwlck,  or  Nova  ScotU,  so  cold  as  they  arc  UHually 
supposed  to  be.  As  rcf^anls  the  former,  wliile  parts 
of  them  arc  too  hot  and  too  iinlicalthy  to  be  comfort- 
able or  desirable  locations  for  a  Kuropcan,  yet  other 
parts  of  them,  amoii^  the  hill-country  and  villa<^c» 
of  the  western  portions,  enjoy  a  temperate  climate, 
which  is  not  merely  consistent  with,  but  also  condu- 
cive to,  comfort  and  longevity.  While  as  rej^ards  the 
latter,  it  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  a  general  truth 
that, though  the  winters  are  somewhat  colder  than  they 
are  in  Great  Britain,  they  are  also  nmch  drier ;  and 
while  they  do  not  exceed,  even  in  Nova  Scotia,  an 
average  of  four  months'  duration,  the  spring  and 
summer  are  characterised  by  a  luxuriance  and  rapi- 
dity of  vegetation  which  adapts  the  north  particularly 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  Moreover,  the  chief  cities  of 
Canada,  New  lirunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.,  arc  all 
to  the  south  of  Great  Britain. 

There  arc  thus,  at  all  events,  very  g»'cat  variations 
of  climate  in  the  North  American  continent,  from  an 
almost  tropical  heat  to  a  great  intensity  of  cold  ;  and 
these  varieties  are  not  to  be  judged  of  simply  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  parti- 
cular places  :  therefore,  the  emigrant  should  carefully 
acquaint  himself,  through  channels  on  which  he  can 
rely,  regarding  the  particulars  of  the  climate  of  his 
contemplated  location,  ere  he  leaves  his  native  country. 

After  climate,  the  selection  of  soil  is  the  next  matter 
to  be  attended  to.  Here  the  choice  is  so  great  as  to 
be  very  puzssling.     In  the  United  States,  the  price  of 
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tho  ( (ovcrnmcnt  Innds  in  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  an 
acre.  Hilt  thesie  lands  He  chiefly  in  the  newly-Hcttlcd 
states ;  and  I  found  it  to  be  the  gcMic rally  expressed 
opinion  of  inteUigtMit  Americans,  that  the  emigrant 
from  Europe  would  find  it  more  to  his  advantage  to 
secure  lands  in  some  of  the  older  states,  even  though 
he  should  do  so  by  the  payment  of  a  considerably 
enhanced  price.  If  tho  lands  in  the  new  states  are 
lower,  there  are  disadvantages  in  the  thiimess  of  tho 
population,  and  in  the  want  of  roads  and  nuirkets ; 
while  in  the  older  states,  if  the  price  of  land  be  higher, 
there  are  great  advantages  in  sufficiency  of  labour 
and  means  of  transit.  Iksides,  the  price  of  land 
in  the  older  settlements  is  not  very  much  higher 
than  it  is  in  the  new  —at  least  if  favourable  opportu- 
nities of  purchase  be  watched  and  taken  advantage  of. 
In  1849,  while  the  California  mania  was  in  the  height 
of  its  fervour,  and  even  at  a  later  date,  hinds  were  to 
be  had  in  North  America,  in  localities  where  the  roads 
were  good,  the  markets  accessible,  and  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  with  all  the  appliances  for  comfort  and 
even  luxury,  in  a  forward  state,  at  very  moderate 
prices — such  prices  as  two,  three,  or  four  dollars  per 
acre,  according  to  the  comparative  advantages  of 
location.  Moreover,  the  purchase  of  lands  in  such 
localities  makes  the  change  of  country  less  felt  than 
when  it  is  to  a  remoter,  ruder,  and  newer  scene  ; 
and  there  are  always  plenty  of  persons  to  be  found 
who,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  are  disposed  to  sell 
their  established  partially- cleared  farms,  and  either 
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depart  to  the  Mouth  in  HOftrcli  of  gold,  or  j^o  farther 
onvvnrdH  to  clear  for  thein.selvet(  a  new  home  on  the 
outer  extremity  of  eivilised  life,  as  the  pionoerB  of 
advancing  civilisation. 

The  ahove  remarks  on  locality  have  more  peculiar 
application  to  the  United  States;  but  they  apply 
also  to  the  British  possessions  in  North  America.  In 
these  colonies  also  it  is  true  that  the  emigrant  oft(>n 
commits  the  mistake  of  choosing  a  lonely  location,  in 
a  part  of  the  country  comparatively  unsettled,  when 
a  very  little  more  of  original  expenditure  would 
secure  him  better  land,  in  a  settled  community,  and 
with  ready  access  to  markets. 

Having  formed  his  resolution  regarding  climate  and 
soil,  let  the  emigrant  look  well  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  title  ho  may  get  to  any  land  he  may  invest  a 
part  of  his  money  in  purchasing.  In  the  British 
possessions  this  is  easy  enough;  and  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  saying,  on  the  information  of  many  pro- 
fessional friends  in  the  United  States,  that  if  the 
matter  be  properly  gone  about,  it  is  there  as  easy. 
There  is  an  error  generally  prevalent  on  this  subject 
in  Great  Britain.  Land  titles  in  the  American  Union 
are  not  environed  with  more  difficulties  than  they  aro 
in  this  country.  There  is  no  reason  they  should  be 
so ;  inasmuch  as  American  lawyers,  as  a  body,  are 
abundantly  acute  and  able,  and,  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  adding,  highly  honourable  likewise.  Moreover, 
the  record  "^lystem  is  universal  in  the  United  States ; 
and  the  very  fact  that  land  is  plentiful  and  cheap 
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lc»Moii8    Olio    of    tliu    dirticulticH    ill    Hottllii^    houii- 
(lai'icH. 

Tlioro  nrc  soino  other  consiilcnitioiiH  tlint  might  be 
HUggcrttiMl  tiM  lequiriug  tlio  tittcntioii  of  the  emigrant 
contemplnting  tlie  continent  of  North  Aniericn  uh  the 
Mceno  of  liiti  future  home.  Tliese  wouhl  he  Hpuciiicd  iind 
coininented  on,  were  this  brief  di»4Hi;rtation  intttnihMl 
to  be  a  full  disquisition  on  the  subjeet.  Wliat  luis 
been  written  is,  however,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in 
view,  which  was  to  direct  attention  to  the  difHculties 
in  the  way  of  emigrants,  particularly  the  poorer 
class  of  them,  getting  that  accurate  information  before 
leaving  home,  which  is  so  necessary  and  so  desirable ; 
and  to  the  advantage  likely  to  accrue  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  proper  association  for  their  assistance 
and  protection — not  merely  up  to  the  liour  of  their 
arrival  on  the  shores  of  the  country  of  their  adoption, 
but  when  proceeding,  after  reaching  that  land,  to  the 
particular  location  for  which  they  are  destined.  He 
who  has  seen  the  condition  of  numbers  of  the  poorer 
class  of  emigrants,  when  passing  up  the  rivers  either 
to  the  North  or  the  South  of  the  American  continent, 
(either  up  the  St  Lawrence  or  up  the  Mississippi,) 
on  their  way  to  their  destination,  will  appreciate  these 
remarks  without  farther  illustration.  Having  left 
their  native  country  with  but  little  information  as  to 
the  place  for  which  they  arc  destined,  save  that  it  is  in 
America,  and  that  they  have  relations  or  connexions 
there — after  having  been  partially  robbed  of  their 
little  all  at  the  seaport  of  their  embarkation — after 
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Imvin^  nirto  brcii  mi.Hlcd  Into  tiikin^  a  nniiitotm  and 
cx(M'iisivo  ronto  to  tlirir  (uturt?  Iiomo— it  trcfuiciitly 
I)(i{)|u'iiH  tlitit  tlu'Ho  pool*  ))0()))lo  arrivt)  at  an  Aiiirricuii 
Hcnport,  to  1m;  a^alii  |mrtially  pluiKlcnMl,  niul  put  to 
iiuu'li  uinu'(!<«M«ary  troul»l<?,  iiu'onv<»nii'n(M',  and  fxpciisc, 
fro  they  M'i^  peniiitttMl  to  reacli  tlio  particular  lonility 
rlioseii  by  thoiii  as  tlin  hcciio  oi'  tlioir  voluntary  exile. 
Tlie  perishing  of  thouHandrt  of  such  emigrants  by  the 
way  adds  a  feature  of  de(!p  inelaneholy  to  the  Heenes  thus 
feebly  pointed  at.  Some  of  the  noten  in  which  these 
remarks  oripnated  were  written  when  sailing  on  the 
Mississippi,  in  May  1849,  during  which  month  nearly 
every  steamer  that  went  up  that  mighty  and  muddy 
river,  with  emigrants,  lost  a  largo  portion  of  its  living 
freigbt  through  the  ravages  of  cholera,  and  the  total 
unprcparcdncss  of  the  poor  people  as  regards  every- 
thing calculated  to  aid  tho  constitution  in  resisting 
attack.  Part  of  them  were  also  taken  when  sailing 
up  tlic  St  Lawrence,  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  in  the 
same  year,  with  a  steamer  which  had  on  board  of  it  a 
number  of  emigrants,  the  remains  saved  from  certain 
shipfuls  that  had  sailed  from  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
but  bad  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  ice.  There  was  no 
cholera  or  other  epidemic  raging  amongst  these  last, 
but  it  was  melancholy  to  find,  on  getting  into  conver- 
sation with  them,  bow  ill-defined  were  their  ideas,  and 
bow  vague  were  their  hopes.  Few  of  them  knew  any- 
thing at  all  of  the  pecnliaritles  of  the  part  of  Canada, 
&c.,  they  had  selected  for  their  future  home,  and  many 
of  them  did  not  even  know  in  what  direction  it  lay. 
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Now  all  tliii4  HutVrrinf^  ini^lit  l)«  Hftvrd,  were  nil 
aii<HO(>iutM)ii  toniicil,  (■Htal>liMli(<cl  on  proper  priiu-ipleri, 
tt\u\  pre.Huled  over  Uy  men  ot'  iittliienee  antl  eliurarter, 
(to  ^lvj«  a  piil>lic  j;imrant«'e  tor  its  inti'^rity,)  hotli  in 
(ireat  Mritaiii,  in  lier  eolonial  poMsessions,  and  in  the 
United  States — an  asst)eiation  wlione  otHeerM  nii^lit 
obtain  andcirenlate  all  neeensary  intorniation,and  take 
eliar^e  of  tlie  emip^rant"^,  hotli  ere  tliey  h'ave  tliiseonn- 
try,  and  after  tiiey  arrive  on  tiie  diHtant  Hliore.  It  i» 
not  my  intention  liero  to  point  out  what  tihonld  or 
inii^ht  be  the  eonHtitution  ot*  smli  an  nHHoeiation  ;  hut 
it  i.H  candid  that  I  add,  that  the  itU^a  of  protecting  the 
emigrant  from  Hpoiiation,  hy  nieauH  of  tlic  or^aniHa- 
tion  of  an  emigration  company,  while  it  Inid  its  origin 
in  converMations  with  men  of  influence  and  informa- 
tion on  the  otlicr  ftide  of  the  Athintie,  haw  been  greatly 
confirmed  by  considering  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versal Land  and  Emigration  Association,  formed  in 
London,  with  branches  in  America  and  elsewhere — an 
Association  to  which  I  wish  every  measure  of  success, 
being  satisfied  that  its  objects  arc  phihmthropic,  and 
its  basis  sound  ;  and  knowing  that,  even  did  its  bene- 
ficial operations  extend  no  further  than  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  emigrant  np  to  tlie  period  of  his  arrival  at 
the  place  of  his  choice,  the  amount  of  good  to  be 
effected  would  be  unquestionably  great.  An  attrac- 
tive feature  of  this  Association,  (but  one  not  peculiar 
to  it,  though  only  of  late  introduction  in  aid  of 
emigration,)  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  life 
insurance.     Under  the  operation  of  this  principle,  the 
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I'liiip^rnnt  wtio  im  tinuMc  to  piirrliUMr  tlit*  land  wliifli  lie 
ili'si^tiri  to  cultivnto  may  IriiMi;  it  for  life,  nt  tli«>  Miuiie 
tiino  iiiHuriii^  Iiih  life  for  u  MUiiie(|uivul(<iit  to  the  value 
of  the  f<(>-Hiin)ile.  Tht^reafter,  an  annual  payment  of 
the  premium  of  iuHuranee,  and  of  the  HUiall  annual  rent 
of  the  land,  Hreuren  him  the  poMHenHion  duritifj;  Iiih  life- 
time; while,  at  liiH  death,  the  property  deHcendH  to  Iuk 
heirrt,  or  follows  the  diHpoMition  he  may  himMcIf  have 
made  of  it,  free  and  unencumbered,  the  AnHoeiatiun 
beinf^  protected  from  Iosa  by  meanH  of  the  life  policy 
originally  taken  out. 

It  iH  not  for  a  work  like  thirt  either  to  discusfi  the 
general  (piestion  of  the  neee«Hity  and  expediency  «)f 
emigration  from  Europe,  or  to  folh)W  out  the  various 
modcH  in  which  HygteiiiH  of  emigration  may  be  origi- 
nated and  carried  on,  of  a  nature,  and  in  a  manner, 
which  will  consorvo  both  the  comfort  of  the  emigrant 
and  the  proHt  of  tho  capitalist ;  but  there  arc  a  few 
broad  facts  on  tho  subject  which  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  tho  adoption  of  proper  measures  for  the 
regulation  of  the  emigration.  Of  these  the  greatest 
is,  that,  even  while  we  speculate  on  its  neccHsity  or 
expediency,  it  is  going  on  and  increasing.  Kven 
while  wc  debate  the  question  of  whether  any  with- 
drawal of  labour  from  the  markets  of  Europe  is  rccpii- 
sito  or  desirable,  multitudes  are  deciding  that  question 
for  themselves,  and  crossing  the  ocean,  many  of  them 
literally  in  search  of  a  new  home.  Nay,  more,  the 
numbers  of  those  that  do  so  are  increasing.  In  1840, 
the  total  number  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  was 
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120,8/)1 ;  in  1847,  it  rorw^  to  258,270;  whilr,  in  1848, 
it  >  n>4  248,080.  Tlau  idiimh  of  theMt*  nnigruiitM  hnvt^ 
g«»iu  to  tli(>  (ontim-iit  of  North  Aiiierica;  and,  of  tiioMO 
that  havr  goiiu  thoro,  th«'  largi>r  iiiiniher  havr  gout;  to 
the  StatcH.  With  Mueh  a  fact  hMfoie  uit,  it  ij*  ohvi- 
ourtly  no  aiiHwcr  to  an  appeal  for  the  adoption  of 
nieaHurcM  tu  regulate  thin  Ktrc^ui  of  emigration,  (mo  an 
to  prevent  itH  being  attemh'cl  with  a  micritice  of  life 
ami  property,)  to  Hay  that  there  in  no  neccHHity  for 
emigrating  at  all.  Of  that  the  individuals  who  emi- 
grate rthould  be  the  bertt  judgcH;  and  it  Hurely  augurM 
a  very  powerful  motive,  that  whole  familieM,  from  the 
greyheaded  grandnire  to  the  young  nuin  just  entering 
upon  that  period  of  life  when  hope  is  brightest  and 
love  of  country  strongest,  tear  themselves  front  ties  of 
home,  and  embark  by  shipfuls  to  seek  a  distant  home 
across  a  hitherto  untried  wave.  No  speculation  will 
get  the  better  of  the  argument  which  the  fact  supplies; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  every  friend  of  humanity  ought 
to  contemplate  with  satisfaction  any  judicious  measure 
for  conducting  emigration  in  such  a  way  as  will  pre- 
vent its  being  attended  with  that  loss  of  life,  and 
squandering  of  property,  the  past  existence  of  which 
is  best  known  to  those  who  have  most  studied  the  for- 
tunes of  the  emigrants,  not  only  up  to  the  date  of  their 
leaving  this  country,  but  up  to  that  of  their  arrival  at 
the  far-off  home  of  their  adoption.  No  doubt  it  has 
been  by  some  urged,  as  an  argument  against  concur- 
ring in  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  emigration, 
by  making  it  more  pleasant  and  more  safe,  that  we 
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are  thereby  aiding  in  the  withdrawal,  not  of  the  use- 
less or  worthl(!8s,  but  of  a  very  valuable  class  of  the 
community,  and  also  of  much  capital,  which  might 
otherwise  be  profitably  employed  or  invested  at  home. 
A  little  inquiry  and  reflection  destroys  much  of  the 
force  of  the  first  branch  of  this  objection ;  and  the 
same  means  le^^d  to  the  conclusion  that  the  second  is 
not  so   sound,  in  point  of  fact,  as  it  at  first  sight 
appears.     No  doubt,  many  very  valuable  members  of 
the  community  do  emigrate  ;  but  the  fact  of  their 
doing  so  is  the  best  evidence  of  their  inability  to  find 
profitable  development  for  their  capabilities  at  home  ; 
and  besides,  their  departure  makes  room  for  others, 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  so  to  employ  them- 
selves as  to  add  to  the  general  resources  of  the  nation. 
Exceptional  cases  there  are,  but  these  prove  nothing 
against  the  general  rule.  Emigrants  from  some  districts 
might  find  all  the  relief  their  particular  cases  require, 
without  emigrating  beyond  the  limits  of  their  native 
land.    But  it  is  surely  not  to  be  argued  that  obstacles 
should  be  tiirown  in  the  way  even  of  the  departure  of 
such  persons.     Liberty  to  choose  for  himself  the  place 
of  his  location  is  one  of  the  dearest  birthrights  of  a 
free-born  man ;  and  the  love  of  country  and  of  home, 
by  nature  implanted,  and  strongest  in  the  breasts  of 
the  most  valuable  of  a  nation's  peasantry  and  people, 
is  an  abundantly  safe  check  against  the  undue  increase 
of  such  exceptional  cases  as  have  been  now  referred  to. 
As  to  the  monetary  part  of  the  question,  it  is  of 
course  true  that  a  large  sum  is  annually  withdrawn  by 
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the  departure  of  a  numerous  army  of  emigrants.  But, 
even  without  going  into  a  very  lengthened  investi- 
gation, it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
impetus  given  to  trade  by  these  very  "  pioneers  of 
civilisation  and  of  liberty,"  and  by  the  demand  which 
they  aid  in  creating,  in  distant  lands,  for  tiic  manu- 
factured commodities  of  the  Old  (country,  very  speedily 
restores  the  amount  removed,  even  with  the  addition 
of  a  profit.  There  is,  however,  another  source  of 
return  which  is  more  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  that 
is,  the  pecuniary  amounts  sent  home  by  previous  emi- 
grants, in  their  affectionate  desire  to  aid  the  relatives 
and  connexions  they  have  left  behind  to  leave  the 
crowded  fields  of  competition  at  home,  and  join  them 
in  the  less  occupied,  though  perchance  ruder,  scene  to 
which  they  had  withdrawn  themselves.  To  the 
credit  of  the  warm-hearted  sons  and  daughters  of  Erin 
be  it  said,  that  this  is  an  especial  feature  in  the  emi- 
gration from  the  Emerald  Isle,  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  expense  of  emigration  from  Ireland  being 
defrayed  by  remittances  made  by  previous  emigrants. 
As  to  the  amou;it  actually  remitted  I  find  it  authen- 
tically stated  that  the  sum  paid  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  settlement  of  the  passage  money  of 
persons  going  hence,  with  the  amount  remitted  on  the 
same  account  through  mercantile  firms  in  Liverpool 
and  different  parts  of  Ireland,  (exclusive  of  that  which 
passed  through  the  house  of  Baring,  Brothers, 
and  Co.,  of  which  there  was  no  return,)  was  in  the 
year  1848  upwards  of  £460,000. 
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But  tlie  facts  last  mentioned  are  only  subjects  for 
consideration  ;  They  enter  not  into  the  general  argu- 
ment of  whether  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  measures  for 
the  regulation  of  that  tide  of  emigration  which  has 
for  some  years  been  so  steadily  increasing.  With 
many  others,  I  liave  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  to 
do  so  were  highly  expedient  and  highly  philanthropic. 

But  while  the  Government  and  people  of  these 
lands,  already  abundantly  supplied  with  inhabitants, 
are  thus  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  the 
comfortable  translation  of  such  of  their  fellow-country- 
men as  may  wish  expatriation,  those  of  the  lands  to 
be  supplied  from  that  abundance  have  even  a  stronger 
call,  and  a  deeper  interest,  in  the  matter — although 
this  is  a  view  of  the  question  to  which  much  attention 
has  not  yet  been  directed.  If  emigration^  properly 
conducted,  tends  to  the  relief  of  a  too  thickly-peopled 
country,  immigration  properly  conducted  will  tend  to 
the  advancement  of  a  nation  whose  territory  is  too 
extensive  for  its  population.  In  both  cases  there  is 
the  same  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  controlling 
measures.  Emigration  may  weaken  and  impoverish 
when  it  should  only  relieve.  Immigration  may  demo- 
ralise and  debase,  when  it  should  only  supply  the 
means  of  subjugating  the  soil.  If  in  either  case  evil 
is  the  issue,  the  fault  lies  not  in  encouraging  the  one 
or  in  promoting  the  other,  but  in  the  absence  of  proper 
measures  of  regulation  or  control.  As  natives  of  a 
land  whence  numbers  of  the  community  are  annually 
removing  themselves,  it  is  with  emigration  that  the 
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British  public  have  to  do ;  and  few  among  them  can 
fail  to  rejoice  at  the  spirit  which  has  lately  manifested 
itself  to  adopt  measures  for  the  protection  and  safety 
of  those  whom  difficulties  at  home,  or  any  other  causes, 
may  induce  to  seek  a  new  and  distant  home  in  any  of 
Great  Britain's  numerous  and  noble  colonies,  or  even 
in  other  lands. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  Livos  tliore  the  man        .... 

Whose  heiivt  hnth  ne'er  witlilii  )iim  biirnol, 
When  home  lim  footMti'pa  he  hnth  turned 
From  wunilering  on  a  furuiijn  gtrnnd." 

Scott. 


LKAVE  BOSTON    AND   HALIFAX — VOYAGE    HOME —ICKDEUOS— SHOAL    OF 
WHALES— SEA-BERPENT  AND  OLD  ENGLAND. 


Trite  as  is  the  above  quotation,  it  accurately 
describes  a  feeling  which  more  or  less  pervades  every 
one  of  whose  composition  love  of  country  forms  a 
part.  We  may  talk  and  write  of  being  cosmopolites, 
and  it  is  right  and  proper  that  we  should  often  feel, 
and  generally  act,  as  if  we  were  so.  But  there  is 
an  inner  shrine  for  love  of  country  and  home ;  and 
strangely  constituted  must  be  the  heart  that  can 
return  to  the  shores  of  his  native  land  without  some 
feelings  of  pleasurable  emotion.  What  may  be  the 
feelings  of  the  man  who  has  expatriated  himself  for 
nearly  a  lifetime,  or  even  for  a  series  of  years,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  but  this  I  can  affirm,  that  it 
was  with  much  satisfaction,  excitement,  and  pleasant 
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sctiflntion  that,  the  pnin  of  tlic  farewell  to  my  kind 
friemls  in  Boston  over,  I  found  niyaelf  on  the  morning 
after  going  on  board  the  steauiHhip  (Jaledonia,  Captain 
Leitch,  bounding  onwards  in  the  course  for  the  white 
cliffs  of  Old  England. 

A  sail  of  some  forty  hours  brought  us  to  Halifax, 
the  capital  of  Nova  Hcotia,  which  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  both  a  larger  and  a  better  built  town 
than  the  descriptions  of  others  had  led  me  to  expect. 
The  most  favourablj  view  of  Halifax  is  from  the  sea 
— as  it  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high — the  sides  of  which  arc 
thus  seen  covered  with  warehouses,  dwelling-houses, 
and  public  buildings,  rearing  their  heads  in  rows,  one 
over  the  other,  up  to  the  summit.  These  buildings 
are  interspersed  and  enlivened  with  the  spires  of  the 
churches,  and  of  some  other  erections  ;  and,  amongst 
the  whole,  a  rotunda-looking  Dutch  church  and  the 
signal-posts  on  Citadel  Hill  stand  conspicuous.  To 
these  elements  add  the  different  batteries — the  variety 
in  the  style  in  which  the  houses  are  built,  and  of  the 
colours  with  which  they  are  painted;  the  rows  of  trees 
showing  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  town ; 
the  numerous  ships  moored  opposite  the  dockyard, 
with  the  establishments  and  tall  shears  of  the  latter; 
the  merchant  vessels  under  sail,  or  at  anchor,  or 
moored  alongside  the  wharves  ;  the  wooded  and  rocky 
scenery  of  the  background,  with  the  island  and  small 
town  of  Dartmouth  on  the  opposite  shore — and  the 
reader  will  see  at  once  that  there  is  much  in  a  view 
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of  IT;ilifax,Nova  Scotia,  which  i.s  calculated  to  gratify 
a  visitor. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  the  day  of  our 
arrival  at  I  lalifax  was  the  centenary  of  the  first  eatah- 
lishment  of  the  town,  hy  the  British  in  1749,  in  which 
year  it  was  founded  in  order  to  protect  the  British 
settlements  in  Nova  Hcutia  from  the  attacks  of  the 
French  and  the  Indians.  Preparations  had  been 
made  for  the  celebration  of  the  day  by  a  salute  of  a 
hundred  guns,  ringing  of  bells,  review  of  troops,  and 
display  of  fireworks.  Brief,  therefore,  as  was  our 
stay  in  Halifax,  we  were  privileged  to  see  it  in  full 
dress,  and  the  two  hours'  ramble  through  its  streets 
presented  more  incidents  to  interest  and  amuse  than, 
in  other  circumstances,  could  have  been  anticipated. 
Silken  and  satin  badges,  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  had  been  prepared ;  and  a  colonial  bard  had 
composed,  printed,  and  published  a  Song  for  the  Cen- 
tenary, in  lines  of  great  sweetness  of  versification  as 
well  as  of  considerable  poetic  power,  and  commencing 
with  the  verse, 

"  Hail  to  the  day  !  when  the  Britons  came  over, 
And  planted  their  standard  with  eca-foam  all  wot; 
Above  and  around  us  their  spirits  still  hover, 
Rejoicing  to  mark  how  we  honour  it  yet." 

The  public  buildings  of  Halifax  are,  the  Provincial 
Building,  which  is  about  140  feet  long,  by  70  broad, 
and  has  a  handsome  Ionic  colonnade ;  the  Govern- 
ment House,  a  some,, jnic  gloomy-looking  but  sub- 
stantial stone  edifice  ;  and  Dalhousie  College,  a  fine 
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building,  erected  of  free  Htonc.  Tlieso,  and  the  very 
spaeions  and  auperior  dockyards,  which  cover  a  ppnce 
of  ahont  fourteen  acres,  rnav  he  said  to  constitute  the 
celebrities  of  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Leaving  Halifax,  wc  found  ourselves  once  more  at 
sea,  steaming  onward,  at  an  increased  rate,  as  the 
vessel  gradually  rose  in  the  water  on  the  equally 
gradual  consumption  of  the  heavy  cargo  of  coals  with 
which  she  had  started  from  Boston. 

The  incidents  even  of  the  most  agreeable  sea  voy- 
age do  not  afford  much  that  would  interest  in  the  nar- 
ration ;  and  if  that  be  the  case  even  in  a  sailing  vessel 
— where  there  is  always  the  rise  and  fall  and  direction 
of  the  wind  as  a  subject  for  speculation,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  amusement  of  fishing  for  the  monsters  of 
the  deep,  as  "  slow  the  ship"  is  tracking  her  progress 
through  the  waters — far  more  true  must  it  be  when 
the  voyage  is  performed  in  a  steamship.  Still  there 
were  one  or  two  occurrences  to  note  even  in  the 
voyage  in  question.  We  saw  numerous  icebergs,  a 
multitude  of  whales,  and  enjoyed  at  least  the  report 
that  something  "  as  long,  sir,  as  a  snake  "  had  been 
seen  performing  its  evolutions  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ship. 

Within  two  days  after  leaving  Halifax  we  came  In 
sight  of  the  icebergs,  and,  during  that  and  the  follow- 
ing day,  a  great  many  such  sparkling  islets  were  visible 
from  the  deck.  Not  less  than  eight  large  ones  were 
within  near  view  at  one  time.  The  sun  shone  brightly 
during  the  forenoon  of  each  day,  and  it  were  not  easy 
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to  c*on('(»ivc  a  more  boautlfiil  «i^Iit  tlian  tlicso  mnsmcs 
of  ico  (lispltiyod  iiiulfr  the  iiifliiciu't!  of  \m  nivH.     Liko 
most  of  my  fcllov'-pjiMHoiim'rH,  my  iittciition  wan  par- 
ticularly directed  to  tlio  appearance  of  two  of  them. 
The  first,  to  which  we  a[)proached  within  the  distance 
of  h'HH  than  a  mile,  was  j^encrally  estimated  at  from 
200  to  2.')0  feet  hi^li  from  the  surface  of  the  water — 
although  it  is  a  curious  study  to  ohservc  the  variety 
of  the  ccmclusions  as  to  the  size  and  distance  of  objects 
to  which  ditt'erent  members  of  the  same  party  will 
arrive  when  the  eye  alone  is  the  guide.     On  the  upper 
part  the  "berg"  was  of  the  purest  white,  as  if  powdered 
over  with  snow,  while  the  base  was  washed  smooth, 
clear,  and  somewhat  hollow ;  and  the  dark-blue  wave, 
as  it  surged  upon  it,  shone  green,  or  sparkled  into  foam, 
in  a  singularly  beautiful  manner.   When  first  seen,  this 
ocean-wanderer  from  the  northern  seas  appeared  to 
all  on  board  as  bearing  an  exact  resemblance  to  a  lion 
couehant;  and  this  semblance  it  bore  during  the  whole 
time  it  continued  within  view.     Ere  it  faded  into 
distant  view,  the  other  I  have  alluded  to  attracted  the 
general  notice.     It  was  considerably  larger  in  every 
way   than   the   one   already  described ;   and  as  we 
approached,  neared,  passed,  and  receded  from  it,  the 
appearances  it  assumed  were  ever  varying.     At  one 
time  the  exclamation  was,  How  like  a  perfect  fortress 
of  ice !  at  another.  How  strongly  it  resembles  a  Gothic 
ruin  I     These,  and  the  sev  '.ral  appearances  of  moun- 
tains,  churches,   monasteries,    Swiss    mountain    and 
adjacent  goatherds'  cottage,  all  had  their  advocates, 
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and  cncli  could  appeal  tu  tliu  beautiful  object  itself  for 
sonic  Hort  of  countenance  to  the  Hunilaiity  wliicii  \m  own 
imagination  bad  been  partly  instrumental  in  fonninpp. 
The  dauf^er  of  coming  into  actual  contact  with  Huch 
stern  wanderers  of  tlm  ocean  in,  of  courx*',  nnicli  lean 
in  a  Hteaninhip  than  in  a  Hailing  one;  but,  neverthe- 
IcHH,  it  HceniH  but  too  probabU;  that  such  wan  the  mode 
in  which  the  ill-fated  Pn'sidcnt,  and  her  whole  livinj^ 
freight  of  crew  and  ])asHengcr«,  were  hurried  into 
eternity :  ajid  now,  when  !*teaminj5  in  the  very  track 
in  which,  in  all  probability,  they  were  at  the  time 
proceeding,  and  in  sight  of  objects  of  the  same  species 
as  those  which  had  sunk  them  to  the  bottom,  most 
natural  was  it  that  the  memory  of  the  gallant  lioberts, 
and  his  ill-fated  crew  and  passengers,  should  rise  upon 
the  mind  with  nmch  freshness  of  recollection.  So 
great  a  length  of  time  has  now  elapsed  since  the  event 
alluded  to  occurred,  without  any  certain  intelligence 
being  obtained  on  wliich  a  competent  opinion  can  be 
formed  as  to  the  exact  mode  in  which  the  President 
was  lost,  that  there  is  no  probability  of  the  truth  being 
known  to  us,  till  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  all  things 
— that  day  when  "  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead."  But 
that  the  destruction  was  a  violent  one,  although  in 
open  sea,  is  certain ;  and  it  is  little  less  so  that  it 
occiuTed  in  the  manner  I  have  supposed,  and  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  after 

"  The  sunless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters  like  a  veil." 

Even  while  yet  among  the  icebergs,  we  saw  several 
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wliiilcH,  hut  it  wnK  not  till  tin;  Innt  of  tho  lirrgH  liiid 
tiulod  into  thin  air  that  wo  catno  to  tho  pliicoH  whcro 
it  would  Hcom  thoHO  monstors  "  most  do  conj^rcj^^iitc." 
And  there  they  wore  in  number  plentiful — aheiid, 
a-Btem,  und  on  every  Hide  of  us.  At  Honie  diHtnnco 
they  seemed  to  he  reposinj^  on  the  water — their  <lark 
baekft  alone  visible,  to  an  extent  of  about  the  sizo  of 
the  back  of  a  horse,  or  occasionally  rolling  over  in 
porpoisc-likc  rolls,  as  if  amuHing  themselves  in  lazy 
gambols.  As  the  ship  approached  nearer — sometimes 
so  near  that  the  bow  or  paddles  were  within  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  of  tho  huge  animals  ero  they  appeared 
to  observe  us — they  threw  jp  their  tails  three  or  four, 
or  occasionally  six  feet  out  of  the  water,  revealed  tho 
white  underskin  beneath,  and  plunged  into  the  deep 
abyss,  to  rise  and  '^  spout  ^'  at  some  considerable 
distance  from  the  ship.  One  of  them  performed  such- 
like evolutions  within  only  a  few  feet  of  tho  paddle- 
box,  on  which  about  half-a-dozon  of  tho  passengers 
were  standing  watching  his  motions ;  and,  on  com- 
paring notes  with  several  of  my  fellow-passengers,  I 
found  the  prevalent  opinion  to  be,  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  we  had  seen,  within  near  view,  fully 
a  hundred  of  these  fish-like  beasts.  Of  what  parti- 
cular species  they  were,  I  did  not  inquire  ;  and  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  occupations  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  they  had  so  much  the  appearance  of  enjoying 
themselves  with  their  young,  in  their  appropriate 
ocean-home,  that  I  was  reminded  of  the  facetious 
description  of  a  whale''s  probable  pleasures,  put  into 
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the  mouth  of  Hopfp,  in  tlir  '  N'octcR  .  ^in*m»9iftn»'  "  of 
/?/«<•/,•  »/vW,  w  I  lore  tlio  Sii(>|)luM-(i  HiiyH  l^oti^tv.  Mi  — 
I  Hud  )mo  nae  ^rcnt  olijcctioiiH  to  hu  a  win*  in  the 
polar  Hcns.  (iniir  fun  to  tlin^  u  liontiul  of  li.-ir^/cMMiorft 
into  tlio  air,  or  wi'  u«  thiul  o'  y<mr  tuil  to  drive  in  the 
Htcrn-portM  of  u  (iri'LMilanilniun.  Hut  tlu>n  wiialcH 
ninrry  l)Ut  ao  wife,  and  aro  pasHionatcly  attai'licd  to 
tlicir  otfrtprin^.  'I'lirro  tlicy  and  I  aro  ronjj^cnial 
specrits.  Nao  fiMli  tliat  swims  enjoys  so  large  a  Hliaro 
o'  domestic  happiness." 

It  was  on  the  morning  after  wo  had  passed  tlirough 
the  longest  herd  or  thxik  of  whales,  that  the  ineident 
occurred  regarding  the  sea-serpent,  of  which  casual 
mention  has  already  been  made.  But,  inasmuch  as 
the  first  report  of  a  snake  having  been  seen  from  the 
deck  of  the  ship,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
degenerated  into  the  fact  that,  at  the  hour  named,  one 
of  the  passengers,  and  the  officer  on  the  watch,  had 
observed  a  motion  in  the  waters  which  had  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  undulating  movement  in  the 
waves  which  would  be  produced  by  the  rapid  swim- 
ming of  a  large  member  of  the  serpent  tribe,  the  matter 
would  not  have  been  worthy  of  allusion,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  discussion  which  resulted  from  it  on  this 
questio  vexata^  of  the  probable  existence  of  some  such 
monster — which  is  not  merely  amphibious,  as  most 
serpents  are,  but  which  is  so  provided,  by  natural 
adaptation,  as  to  be  able  to  make  the  sea  its  home, 
just  as  is  done  by  the  whale  and  other  animals,  even 
of  the  genus  mammalia.     To  judge  from  the  state- 
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iiiontN  of  Moiiiu  of  tlii^  part'um  on  Ixxinl,  liuvinK  rufercncr 
to  tlio  |H*rM(>iuil  (*xpcri(Uicu  of  thiMnnolvofi,  or  of  their 
own  (T<>(UI)le  (icquiuntnncrN^  thvui  would  hva)u\  to  bo 
littlu  (loiil)t  of  tlio  cxiiit(;nco  of  Noint;  hucIi  inliuhitnnt 
of  tli«  "  worUl  of  wiitorn."  And,  uft«r  tlio  ih'Hcription 
given  of  till)  iutinin),  ncvn  Homt;  yvnvn  np;o  hy  a  clcrfi^- 
man  and  otherH  in  the  IhdiridtMin  h<ui  —  of  tlio  ono  nven 
•oVLM'al  tinM5M,  and  hy  ditlVn>nt  fMirtitn,  off  the  coani  of 
North  America,  ami  particuhirly  off  New  York  and 
Boston  and  the  Hh«)n'H  of  Novu  Scotia — of  tin;  hrut< 
clearly  Hcen  and  minutely  deHcrihed  by  (Japtaiii 
M'Qhao  of  the  DaMlaluH  and  Home  of  the  otHcerH 
of  tluit  Hhip,  when  cruiHing  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  1848,  (not  to  say  anything  of  the  more 
ancient,  but  equally  graphic  account  of  Pontoppidan,) 
— it  is  Hurely  more  probable  that  some  such  animal 
oxints,  than  that  these  various  parties  have  either  been 
deceived  themselves,  or  are  attempting  to  deceive  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  lattter  idea  is  now  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  former  seems  equally  excluded  by 
the  very  minuteness  of  the  description  given  by  the 
witnesses  themselves.  That  few  such  animals  have 
been  seen  makes  nothing  against  the  fact  of  their 
uxislence.  They  may  be  few  in  number,  and  there 
may  be  good  and  suflicient  reason  why  they  are  so, 
or  why  they  are  but  rarely  seen  by  human  ey« . 
although  it  may  be  impossible  to  adopt  the  theory, 
that  the  existing  sea-serpent  of  American  fame  i^ 
"  the  only  ane  o'  his  species  noo  extant ;  and,  wheth*  r 
he  dees  in  his  bed,  or  is  slain  by  Jonathan,  mu8t 
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incur  the  pain  and  upprubriuui  u'  dufuuckin*  an  aiild 
bntcbolor/*  • 

The  (ither  incident*  of  the  voyap^e— the  iii((ht- 
ing  and  |mMMin^  (ya|M>  (!hMir,  the  f^oing  up  Ohannel. 
the  arrival  at  I  Liverpool,  and  tlie  return  home,  I  leave 
to  the  imagination  (»f  my  reader**,-  thanking  thrni  for 
having  aironipunitul  nu<  llais  far;  and  aHMurinpf  them, 
that,  if  they  should  ever  he  dirtposed  to  take  Hueh  a 
yoyn^Vj  an<l  hv\v\i  a  round,  it  \h  my  fervent  hope  that 
they  nu\y  derive  from  it  a^  nnuh  benefit,  and  im  much 
pl<^a8ure,  hm  it  wan  productive  uf  in  the  case  of 
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